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The Electrical Directory 

and the Exiison Show-rooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listed, 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im- 
portance of The Electrical Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Electrical Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various show-rooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales, 
nor does it install any kind of electrical equipment upon the 
customer's premises other than directly identified with its service 
and meter. Appliances are shown and demonstrated, and an 
order from the purchaser will be received and transmitted to 
the manufacturer or agent of the appliance selected, without 
commission or charge of any kind for this service. 

The New York Edison Company 
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Accustomed as we are to the old 
hot water bottle, the hot brick, the 
use of poultices, various "rubs** and 
so forth, it nevertheless occasions us 
no great mental wrench to forsake 
these homely old remedies and adopt 
curative methods pleasanter and simp- 
ler in their application and more cer- 
tain in their results. The electric 
heating pad, the vibrator, the violet- 
ray apparatus, the immersion coil 
and the other electro-therapeutic ap- 
pliances have all proved themselves 
valuable aids in the home sick-room. 

Business may be business and the 
element of friendship had best per- 
haps not enter in, but though friend- 
ship is barred, romance can not be, 
and so in the history of the various 
industries one finds romance on every 
page. 

From the great frozen reaches of 
the ice-bound North to the luxurious 
surroundings of a Fifth Avenue store 
are two of the extremes encountered 
in the history of the fur industry — . 
extremes of location. From the primi- 
tive dog sledge to the modern, smooth- 
ly running electric delivery car are 
extre^^f$*pf*«tt:aji9pQrt|itioo./ound in 
^is SJi^tik^^ryi;^tH Jlti^ and 



interest abound at every step between 
these extremes. 

As is the case in every tale of in- 
dustry, electricity plays a major part 
in its unfolding. In this instance, 
besides providing the motive power 
for the transportation of the furs after 
they have reached New York, it also 
operates a great refrigerating system 
designed to produce arctic tempera- 
tures necessary for their proper storage . 

Never, reasonably, could it be pre- 
sumed that the financial section of a 
growing city the size of New York 
could indefinitely be confined within 
the radius of a few blocks. The verv 
topography of Manhattan Island is 
an ever present obstacle against such 
segregation, not only of the financial 
section but of any of the great ele- 
ments of the life of the city. Such 
segregation results in congested traffic 
conditions and an overcrowding of 
certain districts. 

It is not to be wondered at then. 
New York having stretched itself a 
few miles further uptown, that "Wall 
Street** also should have moved up — 
even as far as the neighborhood of 
the Forties on Fifth Avenue. Branches 
of the great downtown banks have 
established themselves here, in many 
instances, as in the case of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, remodeling and 
finding offices in buildings previously- 
devoted to totally diflferent business 
enterprises. How a famous old res- 
taurant on Fifth Avenue became the 
important uptown office of a great 
banking institution, perfectly ap- 
pointed and equipped with every 
modem convenience, is described else- 
where in this issue. 
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TFicGuaran^ Trust Compar^ 

AKKCKNT addition l.> the iht- past mihiiiht. the l>unk i> now 

«-MT ^in.winn Fiiimlnr <,i n|)- lilliiiK an im[>orlant pari in nii-clinK 

Ic.un liiKiniial in^iliiiiii.n^ i^ llu- linanrial nt-t-ds of tht- dislriri. 

Itx'iuw hramh. .»)(-.'..( rlH-Cii.ir.miy and L.ars no lillle >.han- i,{ rcsix.n- 

Tni-l (■omp..ii\ ai Kifili AM-nur and >il>ility fcr the niw (hararK-ri/alion 

K.invfi.nnli Str<il. n|Knid dll^in^■ fplnwn WidI Strift- which has 
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been fastttieri upon the neigh ly>rho-xl 

arijarenr rr, Fifrh Avenue and Forty- 
ser/ind Street. 

The New Vorfeer will rec/-igntze the 
ir.ratii'.n aa that of the fanvius 
.Sherry ■1. And indeed, if he has Ijeen 
fiuT of touch with vrfrial altairii in the 
rity for the pa^t year or v., he is 
(^iiire apt Tr, approarh the buikiing 
experrinsE "o have lunrheon with a 
group 

fir^r ^urpri-^w will <-nme whei 
the Forry-fourth Street 
He'U miA^ the liveried f'y-. 
the massive grillerl flcx>r»' 



he seeks 
mtrance. 
nan and 
,- and if 



he gri^-^ as I 



far as the inner pfjrial he'll 
rloak-rvms. heavily car- 
peted tlcior^, impre%iive decorations, 
nor an uiiWiuiifiun head waiter — but 
3 vast ex(.an><e of marble-wallfd 
Tf^,m. wirh rounters, plate k'^--^^ 



partitions. k>w balustrades and rows 
of Doric columns. Instead of a corps 
of servitors, he'll find a staff of 
uniformed special policemen, and 
while the spirit of service will be just 
as much in esidence as in former 
days it will concern itself with his 
financial needs rather than with the 
requirements of the inner man. 

In the transition from restaurant 
to bank the famous old building has 
gone through an all-embracing change 
— one that involved not only the re- 
building of the existing structure but 
the erection of new buildings on both 
Fifth Avenue and on Forty-fourth 
Street. These two new buildings 
match the original structure exactly. 
The one on Fifth A\-enue is 22 by 105 
feet and that on the side street is 
50 by 100 feet. With these additions 
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Th> Saf* DftKiKl Vanlli i 



thi- building ni»w rovers a (,'niund 
art-a i)f thirty tiidusiiml sqtiart- foet, 
m-hik- its vlfvi-ii sinrics rIw ii a 
rtittiral roniciit of tive million cubic 
ftft . Thi-M- ch.inK^-s were niatk- fnim 
plans drawn l>y Ooxs & Cniss, 
architects, and weir exirutcd !>>■ 
T(H)d, Ininsand KiilM-rnion. builders. 
The electrical work was planned by 
Meyer. StninK &' Jones and was in- 
stalled by Het/el & Biiehler. electrical 
ami Factors. 

From the exterior the most notitv- 
altle difTen'itce, aside from the enlar^e- 
nieni. is the chanRe in the lur^e 
windows. Those of restatirant (lays 
ha\"e been replacwl by great arrhes 
which rise two stories alHivc the 
»i(tewalk \vw\. 

Knlrancc to the bank is thn>tii;h 
fwinging double doors of bronze of 
Spanish design, bcautifutly wrought. 



The Doric atlunins extend the length 
of the iKinking nNnii. IX-sks on the 
main fltNir are e<tui|>ped with metal- 
shaded vltvtric lam|)s and iH-autiful 
circular clusters of lam|M an* sus- 
jH'ndei) from the trilinK. 

The bank vaults <HTupy the Iwse- 
ment and siib-basement. The lower 
level is uiili/e«l by the bank for the 
storage of its own cash ami siTHrities 
and for the >.ifekeepinK of its n-conU, 
immediately almve the b.nik vault is 
the s.de-deposii v.mlt. with it-; ten 
thous;md imiividual l)oxes. its ante- 
riHims .uid its coutM>n iMKiths. The 
walls, floors, .mtl ceihngs of the vault 
consist of two feet of reinfom-d 
concrete, vertical and diagonal stcci 
bars, and a steel armor two and one- 
half inches thick. Around all this is 
an ekrtric ;Hotecti\'c s>'stem which in- 
cludes more than five miles of wiring. 
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During the restaurant days the space 
that the vault occupies was given 
over to the requirements of a gener- 
ating plant which supplied the elec- 
trical needs of the building. When 
the trust company took over the 
property it promptly discarded this 
plant as being troubles<^)me and in- 
efficient and arranged to secure 
Central Station electrical service for 
the building. Thus the bank gained 
for itself a more reliable and eco- 
nomical electrical ser\'ice, and at the 
same time put to profitable use the 
space which the plant had occupied. 
The bank also replaced the hydraulic 
elevators with those operated by 
electric motors and installed a com- 
pletely changed system of illumina- 
tion. The electric equipment as 
supplied by The New York Edison 
Company, now consists of some six 
thousand lamps and eight hundred 
horse-power in motors. 

Electric Vehicles on Display 

Arrangements for an unusual elec- 
tric automobile display to be held 
this winter are being made by The 
New York Edison Company. The 
show rfX)m of the Company at Irving 
Place and Fifteenth Street has been 
set aside for the purpose, and manu- 
facturers of electric trucks, industrial 
trucks, passenger cars, and batteries 
and accessories have been invited to 
exhibit their products. 

Street trucks and passenger cars 
will be shown during the week of 
January 29 — February 5, while in- 
dustrial trucks will hold forth during 
the following week. Batteries and 
accessories will be on display during 
both weeks. 



Outdoors Indoors 

The Metro Pictures Corporation has 
recently contracted with The New 
York Edison Company for a tempo- 
rary- installation approximating two 
thousand amperes for lighting in the 
Eighth Coast Defense Armor>% 29 
West Kingsbridge Road. This build- 
ing is the largest armory in the city 
and is admirably adapted for the use 
of motion picture production. The 
scenes to be set up will portray living 
conditions in cities of England. This 
is probably the largest venture as yet 
taken in this particular field, as it has 
been customary- to erect scenes such 
as these in the open air. 

Electricity is saving both time and 
expense in the filming of motion pic- 
tures through a comparatively recent 
lighting appliance known as the sun 
ray arc. These rays so closely ap- 
proximate those of daylight that 
studios may be illuminated and scenes 
taken of a nature which heretofore 
required outdoor settings and the 
accompanying annoyance occasioned 
by the variable disposition of the sun. 
Many times whole casts have been 
called to the scene of action only to 
be kept waiting until a bank of clouds 
should disperse. Such happenings * 
have been the chief causes for the 
high expense incident to the produc- 
tion of big outdoor films. 

As a result of developments in illu- 
minating methods, many of the big 
producing companies have estab- 
lished permanent studios in and near 
New York City, a fact which seems 
to portend the passing of California 
and its much advertised outdoor 
studios, as the film making centre of 
the country. 
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Light Triumphant 



"Lft tktrt Ix bt/ir." And ir the Word, 
The primal deep of Darkneit hc-iird 
iu hanixhmrni. Nnw, glctm by frlcam, 
Vhe firm fair l>jwn bi-Ean to iircatn 
In rc»r and pearl acrmt thr sky, 
To Noon** effulgent radiancy. 

With Evening xpread the splcndor<|[luvr 
Of Sunxcl. And ihe eanh bcloM- 
Saw the fiiM wonder of a Star, 
iei in the firmament afar. 

And Nieht, no morcajthapdrudreail. 

With silver Moonlighl crowned her 
head. 

V'au Ages riilled. Man ^moie a ipark. 
And ill a torch to pierce the dark. 
I'hc alory bnichiened, Hamc by tlame, 
Until iriumphaM Science came I 
I'hcn blazed from street and ttoried 

height 
A myriad Sun* ' 'Jnti tkfrt w«i IJtkl. ' ' 
Frt4,rui M/wi 




GepQTTevraL 



XTernoi -•icons or ex- 
:crT!^ ifpin:a-Li:cs :t 'realing herbs. 



I3( anoMit T.mM, '-.n rhe 4ht-.r 
Lake Maxvr.r'M ^uhc v,u;:r 
AiKxaxuirii. f-^pr. ■■,'i.*re Ir-ai. "ni:^ wis; rh^ i-arJesc zam of cliera- 
r » Mill, an ssrwic «r- ffcscriherf peuTiiii*. ^.i" bnncii of medical 
*rience wiilirh ij:* as is objecr tfa« 
discQ'.-ecy md -.ir^ 'Tt caeases. 

T^e cfe of r^iTLe-iies .zmong ancient 
Er.pr.ijrtrr e^-^rr^ly acquired a 
JT-len-Jnc .:hjrii~er. Hiay of the 
(Tjaiifrjufs wT;r»r :f ^'^lii^table.aQunaL 
(ir mir.eri; -j^ure. irni were pr^- 
i<:rrr:«i fc^-' -'r.t ^b-. -fi "'.t--j always with 
•ixtii'::'- -iirtir'i' C:i. T'l; Egj-ptian's 
jcn-'Tlei^e ■:? hy^erie was far ad- 
vanizei ir.-i :'n;c:i hbi och«5 mav 



TTierapeutics, ir. a broad and 
general sense, inciinies «%■«>- possible 
fcin<i of trtancen-. Electro-tbera- 
peutics i* the u~e of etectricirv' as a 
healing agent. In cases vhere the 
nen-fju? «\-item is suffering from 
di,-^a.ie . I" r where nerves ha^-e received 
local ir.;i:r> . z.b.:~ form of treatment 
prr,ve^ it^lf invaluable. Warmth and 
-fimuIa:!on may be supplied b>- this 
means to paralyzed muscles until the 
nen.es are again in coodition to 
resume their functions. 




fxA kr.t*. pl-.-/^fdar.t of the icui. ' 
Ojjini/'.n ^nr.r.r.a: vhofarn 'liffer-i as to 

irfi<*f Kt fh.^«^ Tr>trsp^Ti*iie w^re Jews 
ftr *■ hr;-*!".^.-, rr-ork.*. bu": whate-^-er 
Ifcetr '.riscir, ^h*ry d«--orwi rh^nael^-es 
Ift '■'■*t«n;,iArir,n anH in-ftrpretation 

Th*- w'rf't 7 hfTup^ulaA iv.mefl from 
ifc* fff^k worfl %fta:t?,i.-TTK. thera- 
ptufr*. m«iniri;(Aff«i<1anror'*n.-ant. 
In f(i* /jiptwiry of ■vn.aru of C'ld" 
ih**^ fjrit^tft nni^tiit.twliy acted a^ 
f>hy%tri;tn* 'o fh* -tuk. ai priests 
Wu;iIIy 'li'l in th*: 'nirly hi%tor>' of 
natif/n*- 'Tfr jirimifive fiw>pfe^ the 
C6w.^/»i'>n of *i/:Jcn*^'« and <Ji.*«ase 
wa.* }i'Mit\hifrr\ «rirh th^ir of demon 
ixiftw-itvirin. It wa« th*: priest, fhere- 
fr/re, who aKftmprwl to dispel the 
iUrmtm* frotij the li'Wift* of their 
victinu, f/trhnf/n \/y reriting charms 
over the diMraAed partu, or by ad- 
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There are several electro- thera- 
peutical appliances which, not con- 
fined to the sphere of the hospital 
and sanitarium, may form an im- 
portant pare of the homo sick-room. 
Tht'ir value is Ix-ing rcr()gni«tl more 
and more, due in piirt to the Ciisc 
with which they can lie used, thuir 
cleanliness and convcnicnci'. and the 
successful results that thty brinK. 
They are the "Therapcutai" or serv- 
ants to miHlern health. 

The ek-ctric vibrator products, as a 
masseuse, a result hardly to Ik sur- 
passed. The force and strength of 
the massaging cm Ih- regulated by 
a a>nlrol switch on the appliance, 
giving the patient the desired amount 
of stimulation. This little physician 
dri\'es away the demon Sluggishnes.s 
by patting the affected parts of the 
body with a firm touch, thus increas- 
ing the circulation of the blood. Not 
only is the vibrator good for those 
who feel the need of massage but also 
for those who like it merely for the 
invigorating effect it produces. It 
fits into the lives of the sick and the 
well, the old and the young. The 
victim of rheumatism will hnd his 



muscles more limber after its daily 
applications. The man who finds 
himself stiff from a few hours of 
tiring exercise will exclaim with 





delight over the pleasing results 
obtained from this little machine. 
He who realizes that he is not quite 
as spry as he used to be will wonder 
why he did not try the vibrator 
before. He begins to feel more like 
playing tennis with the young people 
or, in the chilly month of Januar>-, 
going skating with his grandchildren. 
The violet ray apparatus on the 
other hand affects not only the local 
circulation but also the circulation of 
the entire iKxly. It generates a high 
frequency current that increases the 
activities of the different organs. 
Chanting its little charm in a minor 
key it dispels the cold or catarrh 
germs from the afflicted patient, and 
relieves local congestion. An e\'er- 
ready doctor, it gives valuable treat- 
ment to those suffering with neuritis. 
If it is the skin that needs attention the 
violet ray produces a marked effect in 
remedying irritation and dermatosis. 
- The electric heating pad is a 
valuable asset in the sick-room . 
There was' scarcely any item more 
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popular than the old-fashioned heate<l 
brick and its successf>r the hot water 
brittle, the pain-relievtr and comfort  
prrxiucer in nearly ev(.r\' case of 




illness, i.nfortuniitc-ly the water for 
the bag had to f>e hcate<I an<! renewcti, 
a fact that tortk time and caused 
trouble. With the heating-pafl this is 
eliminated and the soft, flexible 
appliance is ready for use almost 
immediately after l)eing connected to 
a lamp srickei . 

The emersion heater is another 
elect ro-thera(>eutical appli:mce valu- 
able to the sick-r(K(m. In a ver>' 
short lime the attendant upon a 
patient can produce warm or hot 
liquids at the desired temperature. 
This saves steps to the kitchen and 
is particularly convenient late in the 
night. 

There is nothing better than sun. 
light, and warmth for destroying 
germs; but due to weather conditions 
we can not always depend upon 
nature to supply such a physician to 
us. The therapeutic lamp, therefore, 
has been introduced with its artificial 
sunlight. When applie<l to the bo<iy 
where there is congestion and pain, 
it gives quick relief through its stimu- 
lating and purifying treatment. The 



soothing rays from this lamp pene- 
trate the skin and tissues, energizing 
them so that the blood circulation is 
increased and the vital organs are 
therein- forced to work as it was 
intended they should. 

One of the larger devices is the 
electric bath cabinet which also radi- 
ates light and heat. The patient sits 
in the cabinet with only his head 
outside. When the incandescent lamps 
are lighted the Ixjdy undergoes a 
treatment that gives splendid results. 

One of the newest devices is the 
electric blanket, similar in appearance 
and siiie to an ordinary' blanket. At 
first one would not ]k likely to 
realize that this tastefully colored 
bed cover contains a mesh-work of 
fine cabled magnet wire, 15,000 feet 
in length, but when the cord is 
attached to a lamp socket a uniform 
heat of alxjut loo degrees is produced. 

The value of the electric blanket 
lies not in the fact that it cures, but 
that it lessens pain and suffering and 
keeps the Ixxly in a state of relaxation, 
thus aiding in the cure. Conva- 
lescents find it unusually comfortable. 

.And so electro-therapeutics has 
much to give to the world. Dispelling 
sickness and pain by quick and sooth- 
ing means, it is ever waiting at hand 
in thesick-r 





Dithini; lit:hli, fliihine liK^ts hich 



T«ll mf where ro gn ii 
Tell mewhcmobuvi 
Tell me (there (n ft" 



,, «here 



If my piih ii wandering, if. Infirt, I ttip, 
11 1 liil to (peak to ymi, wordi upon my lip, 
I im merely up-to-date, lofty plam in light i 
Ynr the ihtn(rt to do by day, read the tigm 





A MUwIntir NIaht In Ctntril Patl 




VALLEYS hung cradled between 
the mountains h'ke furrows in the 
palm of God's hand. Streams 
pounded in foaming rage against their 
barriers of ice, and, far up on the 
hillsides, ancient trees, their liml>s 
stretched out as though to shield the 
earth from the cold, leaden clouds. 
held dominant emper>'. Over all 
brooded an oppressive stillness. A 
white, tangible silence, hushed and 
ghostly, lay heavy on peak and 
glen. The Northland, implacably vast, 
stared with challenging, merciless 
eyes across its borders. 

In a hollow, deep and shadowy, a 
rotted pine stump showed its top 
above the surface of the snow, and 
stood a' rigid guardian over the pris- 
oner fettered nearby. The prisoner 
was a black fox who, too late, had 
sensed thfe danger that lurked beneath 
a thin-shaven part of the frozen crust. 
Jaws of steel had sprung to clamp them- 
selves on one foreleg with a sickening 
crunch, and maddened by pain the 
fox had writhed about, snapping and 
snarling until, exhausted. Now with 
the calmness of despair which comes 
only to the dwellers of th^ wild.' the 
animal was awaiting the blow from a 
club in the hands of sofiee^ajilttf t 
trapper which would spelirefease. 

m m 

Soon the pelt, with hundreds of 
others, began the long slow journey 
from the frozen north to its destina- 
tion in some furrier's work-shop, and 
ultimately to the shoulders of the 
luxury loN-ing East. By dog sledge. 
canoe, river steamer, train, and finally 
by motor truck is the long trip accom- 
plished. 



Strange to say that electricity, 
which performs such an important 
function in the final stages of market- 
ing furs, has no part in the process 
until the city is actually reached. The 
traps, the curing, and the cross-coun- 
try trips in the wilds are just as prim- 
itive today, as they were a hundred 
years ago. On the other hand, in the 
cutting and manufacture of fur gar- 
ments, in their storage, in merchan- 
dizing them, and finally in delivering 
them, electricity plays an increasingly 
important part. Just how these vari- 
ous uses of electricity are employed is 
ver>' interestingly illustrated in the 
establishment of H Jaeckel & Sons, 
Inc, at 546 Fifth Avenue. A show- 
room and shop where unlimited re- 
sources have been subtly welded with 
good taste attests the success of the 
enterprise. 

The Many Uses of Elecirkily 

Here one is quite apt to find an 
electric truck at the door; within, the 
skill of the illuminating engineer and 
the decorator is seen at its best; be- 
hind the scenes, there is the whirr of 
electric sewing machines, and in the 
cutting rooms, electric cutters are 
used to trim the many pieces, while 
thev are matched under illumination 
that corresponds to daylight. In the 
great storage rooms, the valuable furs 
find themseK*es in the cold of th^. 
native north — thanks again to mod€i||^''^V 
refrigerating app>aratus and electrfe ^ *'',, 
motors. 

Electric trucks first appeared in the 
transportation department of H 
Jaeckel & Sons, Inc. twelve years 
ago, and since then the firm has used 
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no other type of car for its city de- 
liveries. During the early summer 
months when furs must be collected 
for storage, the electric trucks are 
busy making the trip from the cus- 
tomers' homes to the cold storage 
vaults. Besides being sent to collect 
furs, the electrics are also used to 
carry new purchases to their destina- 
tions, or to make fall deliveries of 
goods stored over (he summer. Runs 
are made easily, surely, and at a mo- 
ment's notice, white the all-impor- 
tant factor of cleanliness comes into 
play to great advantage, for electrics 
have no unpleasant or penetrating 
odors which might ruin expensive 
garments. That trucks of the storage 
battery type are eminently satisfac- 
tory and economical is evidenced by 



actual figures which show a saving of 
nearly fifty per cent over the cost of 
operation of the one gas car which the 
company employs for its long distance 
haulage. So satisfactory has this 
electric service been that the com- 
pany has jusi purchased another 
vehicle. 

Although with transportation by 
electric \ehicle electricity first makes 
ils appearance in the fur industry, it 
does not confine itself to this class of 
work alone. For the cold-storage vault 
there are two twenty-horse- power 
motors which furnish the energ>- for 
the two ten-ton ice machines. -Stored 
furs must be kept in low temperatures 
and at the company's plant the ther- 
mometer registers from eighteen 
degrees above zero and tn a maxi- 
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LoadlncOiMorih* BlMtrtc*(«i thcMornlnj Dtlli 

veil <!ot;rws. Many 



mum of twenty 

thous^inds ((f ()i>II;in'' wnrtll (if ; 
mvnts are huiin in (inlfrly array tm 
the racks arounil thi- >t<)rat;i' nNim. 

The <iireri (■X|xin>i'>ii niethiKl is 
iiK-il in thf riilcl-s(orai!«.- vaults, and 
Ukf nwist larRt' n-friKt-ratinK plants 
amnuinia |ii[x-» art- tht- main ft-aiure 
of thf ct|tii|inu-nt. Tht- vaults nf this 
ctiniiMny art- m) rinistructtil as id n- 
tani air movrmt-nt n^ mtuh as [Xts- 
fihk-. This is dcnic si> that thi- 
utin»!>phrrt.> may ntit K- ilisturlx-il hy 
upwanl air rurn-nts whirl] niiKht K-ml 
to curl thf l(inKtr-hain.<l, fX[H'nstvi' 
fun*. Siuh ('lalK>rat«- van- i> nmrc than 
nwfssiiry sina- thf g.irtm-nis plartil 
in summer storaKf at thv Jai-ckcl 
vauhs rancv in priiv all thv u.iy up 
to 5;5,()(io t-aih. 

In thi- mnnufarturv of tht-sr Rar- 
tiH'nlii, t'liTlricity again iiimi-s into 



play. Thi- Jairki-I shop ixis-st-ssfs 
fifty I'li'tlriraiiy drivt-n siwing maoh- 
ini's whust- cciml>ini-(l raiinK is ten 
hdrsf-powiT. .\n astcinishinK 
amount of w<irk is iK-rfurmwi hy thvfV 
contrivain-i's ami ihi- linishtf) pnKlurt 
is as Itncly joined as those s«-wn l>y 
han<l. Kkviriial enert^- is, of emirse, 
employed for running the three ele- 
vators which fiWv access to ever\- 
Hoor of the buiklihK- tiftwn horx'- 
jNiwer motors l>einK (he si/e in use. 

I'niteetion from fin- is furnishtti l>y 
a ^prinkler system which emhraci-s 
not only the storage vaults, but the 
entire IniildtnK as well. A teii-horse- 
jKiwer motor maintains pro|X'r prvs- 
suri-. so that danger is itri'atlv mini- 
mi /wl. 

.^ imii|Ue feature of thv e>tal)lish- 
meni is the attention de%'oi«l m the 
lighlinK amingrmcnt!). Six skylights 
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have been placed on the roof of the 
seven story structure to facilitate the 
accurate sorting and matching of 
pelts, while down in the palatial 
showrooms, where daylight is not at 
all times available, a novel method 
was devised to fill the need. When 
the ceilings were built, the colors to 
be used were tested by illuminating 
engineers, and C 2 lamps with indirect 
reflectors were finally specified. 



Through this care, and the use of these 
lamps, a close substitute for pure 
daylight has been obtained. 

Thus it will be seen that this fur 
house has thoroughly recognized and 
applied electricity in no less than six 
distinct ways: trucks, sewing machines, 
lighting system, refrigeration, fire pro- 
tection, and elevators, and in each 
case has found it economical, effi- 
cient and alwavs readv. 




The times have changed. Why cling today 
To a name so false as the Great White Way? 
What once was a street that twinkled and gleamed 
Like a path where a million moon-motes streamed 
Looks now like the course of a comet splashed 
With all of the jewels that ever flashed 
In the crowns of caliphs, sultans and czars. 
The hanging gardens of all the stars, 
In spite of their myriad lanterns, pale 
Beside the beams from our Rainbow Trail. 

Manhattan has borrowed the Northern Lights 
To give us butterfly-brimming nights. 
And phosphorescence from soft South Seas 
To warm our eyes when the north winds freeze. 
Here East greets West; the gold that the sun 
Tosses to the sky, his day's work done 
Joins the pearls he gathers when darkness is gone: 
Broadway's the meeting of sunset and dawn. 
Aladdin, though he rubbed for a year, would fail 
To conjure a scene like our Raintow Trail. 

Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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District Offices of The New York Edison Company 
Contnct and Inspection DepMrimeRt 



Broadway Diitrict 
OCm al 414 Bnadonr. I) T H><'<*>1. Maiucrri 
TclrplMnc, Ciiul I6M. Bnundcrx.^ I'hr 
Briailini Dii'Hri iiiclnJn ihe territory 
•ouih <if Chriiiopber lad l:i|;hlli Sireett, weit 
of iht BowfiTf >'h1 »uth ofCathcrinc Sirorl. 

Norfolk Street District 
Horfull' Siiret Ul!i,;e >t 10 Notf.>lk S-irri, L P 
BcntUll, M»n*Kffi Tclrph-ne. Or.h.nl 4161. 
BiMiuUHc; The NoH'A Mitri Diirri.t in- 
duJci the tmitaty umxh iil KiKhlh St(r*t. 
«a»t ol anJ incluilinic ihc Bu»riy, >nJ north 
ol ■nJ ifidttJing Catherine Stmt. 

Irvine Place Diatiict 
Office al 10 lr>mK Plarr, S F Fahnolock, 
MuBKcr; Tckphonr. t>iuvv«>ant ;*00, Kl- 
«ciw>on40!. HouiuUiici: 7'ht Irving Place 
Diitrirt inrludn Mif Itnilnry I«i«irn and 
Iwludtnc Kighth Strrrt aikt Twmiir-tifhlh 
StNTl Iron) the Eaii in North Riven. 

Forty second Stratt Oiatrict 

OScc at 124 W»i 4!nd Strcei. W M Ketr. 
Manacer^ Ttltphont, Hr>ant i26l, ICitrn- 
iioatt, BoumtarWi: Tht Fortv..«ondSt»r*l 
Util*ictinclude>thc nrritury n>iiihofTiii«niy- 
(iftkib Simi «) and inriiidtng pihy-ninth 
Sucei from the Eut to tlic Norlh Rivm. 

Eighty-sixth Street District 
OArc ai 111 F^t t6th Siiffi, H S McGiath. 
jilataseri Tvtrnhonc, Lennt 7710. Bouii' 
■hria; Tlw Ei|[hty-iitih StKrt DUtrkt 
iscluiln the lerTilorr north ni FitlT-Dinlli 
Sinct and touih 'if One Hundred and Tenth 
StlCCI. eul of Central Park Wr.t. 

One Hundred and 
TwMity-fifth Street District 

OArr 11 15 Eaii l.'S.h Stiee.. Wiil.am f 
Mara. Maiufieri Telrjihunr, Harlem 1U1U 



Boundvici: The One Hundred and TweWT- 
fifiti Street Diiirin indudn the territory 
buuncled by the North River, FiftynJnth 
SiTfet, Central Park Weit, One Hundred and 
Tenth Sifcei, F^aii River lo and including 
One Hnndtrd and Thirty.tiiih Street can of 
St. NichoUi Avenue, and to the louth iide td 
One Hundred and Thiny-rdth Strrel wett of 
St. Nicholat Areniir. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street Diatria) 

Offire at i6i But l«9th Street, Williani A 
Kuenilrt. ManaferiTelrphonc, MelroM MM. 
Buundariei^ All lemtory jyiiut between tlie 
Harletn and Bmni Riven and between One 
Hundred and Thinv-iecond Street and Eait 
One HundrrdandHevtniy-terondSireet. The 
dividinz nunibci between the Otie Hundred aiul 
Forty-ninth Suert Office and the TreiDonl 
Avenue Office, uii all avetiuc* with the caccp- 
(ion of Third and Pvi, Avenun, it I4V9. On 
Third and hrk Aveiiuei, however, the dirid- 
ing ninnbef ii 1699. 

Bronx (Tremont Diatrict) 
office at Tttini.nt and Monterey Avenuet. 
Alben Goldman, Aiilitani General Com- 
merrial Manager, Brona Oiilrlelj Telephone 
Tremont 690U, ExlenelMi 22f| Riehant 
(Jort, Maiuce', Tremont Avenue Office; 
I'elrphune, 'l'rrni..nt 6900, Exlentiop IDO. 
BnundarieiL I'hc territory coterrd by the 
Ttemoni Offirr eitrndi liom appfaaiinitely 
One Hundred >n4 Sevcnty-aecond Stteel, 
north to Yonken City tinei all territory 
Wiuff belnren the Harlem lUvcr and T*o 
Hundred and Twenty -tiflh Srreei. and 
the Hudiun River Irom Two Hundred and 
Twenty-Kfih Street lo Vonken on the Wett. 
and the Bronx River on the Eait, including 
Wowllawn, ^|x■ylen Duyvd, Ri<et>Ule and 
Mount Saint Vincent Dirtricti. 




• Genera/ Offices • 

Irving Place and Fifteentii 5tzaet 
 /n<£i cafes Branch Officct 
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The Electrical Directory 

and the Ekiison Show -rooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listedt 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im* 
portance of The Electrical Director>- make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Director>' in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Electrical Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Director>' is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest jxissible number of dealers in electrical cle\'ices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory wr^rk at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various show-rooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospectiv^e purchasers. The 
Company's repn^sentatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with th(» purchaser. 

It mi^ht be added that the Company itself makes no sales, 
nor does it install any kind of electrical ecjuipment upon the 
customer's f)remises other than directly identified with its service 
and meter. Appliances are shown and demonstrated, and an 
order from the purchaser will be received and transmitted to 
the manufacturer or agent of the appliance selected, without 
commission or charge of any kind for this service. 

The New York Edison Company 
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Thomas Alva Edison 
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The Edison Monthly 

Published by 
The New York Edison Company 

Qenend Ogices 

Irving Place and Fifteenth Street 
New York City 

N F IIADr. Pre»i4ent 
Walter Nci/mvllkr. SecrrtBry 
fBttftutCK &MITH. TrcMorer 

As subject for conversation there has 
never lx*n suggested a more hetero- 
gener>UH h'st than that proposed by 
the Walrus when he said, **The time 
has come ... to talk of many things; 
of shries and ships and sealing wax, 
of cabbages and kings, and why the 
M'H is broiling hot and whether pigs 
have wings." But as heterogeneous 
as this list may be, it is no more so 
than the list of subjects suggested by 
the titles in this issue of a magazine 
devoted to the varied usesof electricity . 

It is a far cry from the quiet baking 
of shortbread to the excitement oc- 
casioned by a huge piece of fire ap- 
paratus clanging through the streets 
answering an alarm. And the dis- 
tance is again great between such a 
spectacle and that of a huge ship 
drawn up into<lry dock for inspection 
and repairs. Yet all of these are 
related through a common modus 
operandi. 

An electrically equipped repair yard 
is the haven of refuge for ships in 
or near the harbor j of New York. 
Huge electrically operated drydocks 
are the "beds*' for "patients" par- 
ticularly sick and every device is at 
hand to make repairs rapidly and 
efficiently. So much for the ships. 



As for the scones, well, there are 
scones and scones, just as there is 
coffee and coffee; the difference lying 
in the quality and the method of 
preparation. 

To make scones properly two things 
are necessary'; a truly Scotch jDerson 
and an electric oven. It was 
"Bunty** who discovered the neces- 
sity of the electric oven for the perfect 
baking of scones and shortbread. 
The truly Scotch person is found, of 
course, in "Bunty'* herself. The 
combination is irresistible. 

A conclusive example of the high 
regard in which the electric truck is 
held, is furnished by the Paterson 
Fire Department, which proudly 
boasts of twenty- two pieces of elec- 
trically operated fire apparatus. 



^'i'i a» . 



The advantages of electricity as a 
motive power are many, particularly 
when applied to vehicles required to 
operate all the time at an efficiency 
of one hundred per cent. Wherever 
electricity is employed better work 
is performed, because fatiguing labor 
is reduced to a minimum while pro- 
duction and efficiencv are raised to a 
maximum. 

Ship repairing, baking, and oper- 
ating fire apparatus are three decidedly 
different fields for the application of 
electricity; to these may be added the 
decorativeuseof electricity shown in the 
poem "The Tower of Light," electric- 
ity used to promote vegetable growth, 
and the many applications of electric- 
ity in big buildings. That all of these 
varied fields should be discussed in one 
issue of the Monthly convincingly 
proves how completely electricity is 
coveringeveryfieldof human endeavor. 
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Ship Rcspamng 

Wllll.l \ni.Tic.in.h;i,-l,i.il,:.T- l..in.ii.- .\i.«ric.iii nunnl.iilnr.T- ar,- 

.in' <;.>l>ii: Ih.'ir |Mr( in |.n.- l.uiblinK lli<.iisrii<U nf r.,... hut »ilh. 

.1.1. ii'B ihr -lii|.,; «l.il,> A.n.r- .ml 111,' ii.ir.iK.' ^in.l it, l„m- ..t .killiil 

i.M.i liii»in.>. iiil.-f,-.t, ,ir.- .M.il.li.h- m.-.li.i.ii.> lAi-ii llio h.M ,il m.i.hiii.> 

iiiK ir...!,- r. iil.> 1.. ..II |i.irl< ..( 111.- ».iiil,l ,.„.ii ili,.iii|i.;ir fn.iii ..iir liiiili- 

«..rl.l: .111.1 «liil.' Am.ri.-.iii iii.iiiiit.i.-- ii.ii,. 

iiir. r- .11.1 IniiKii-lir. .irv l.uil.liiii; up Am.. lie .ill tlu' Krint iii.liiMri.. ..f 

.1 >.i-l l..r.ii:ii 1.11-im,.. 111.- «liiii- N™ V..rk. .,iu- .,f th.- m..M iiii|«.riiiiit 

n|.iir \.inlh ..f lln- r..itntr\ an- [H-r- i- ili.il ..f a-pairiiiK aii.l ribiiil.liiiK 

(..niiiiiK .1 fiiii.li..n iviilii.iit whi.li lln- -lii|.>, Tli.r.- an- >-,iril« wliiili ,|«-.-i.il- 

»li..l>- .ini.-iiir,- ..( (..r.inii n.iiini.r..- i/i- in ill.- r.-|iair .,f -ni.ill I1...1I- .iii.l 

»..ii!.l.-..ll.i|i-,- Hliil.-..lllli.-M-..lli.-r -1 .i-ui-i- .r.ill. v.ir.l, ivliidi k.-i-|> llit- 

iiii.r..i. mill.- 1.. ■pill ill.- n.is iip..ii ,l«.r >-.-,-.-l~ in ,-.,iiilili.,n. ih.- N.-i* 

il,.- liitli-..-a>" ii i- ill.- -Iiij.-n-pair ' ..rk Navy V.ir.l in Hr..,klyn is ihc 

\.ir.l ili.il ki.iw il ili.-r.-, A li..ni.-K iii..sl iiiijM.rl.iiil naval ham- in the 

r.arall.l i- -.-.ii in il..- .iiit..iii..l.il.- ...iintrv. vvliil.- al.ini: tli.- Siiiiih 




The Buir WatntKn. at the Unn* tSry Etork inJ RftHU Cwn|Mny n Bfmklyn. At Slwvm u the Pktui- 
Dry I>ocll » Often UhJ to L.tl Two Sliip* (t Once. Ttio Conlrol SiMlai Pnm Whlcti tlN 
BiHIric Pumm ite OfHtotcd li SliowB in tlw Ri«bl rsnafotad 
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Brooklyn waterfront and on tho 
Hudson river there are the several big 
plants which recondition the ships of 
our mercantile marine. In these 
yards may be found vessels of e\cry 
size and type, and hailing from every 
port in the world — all, for the time 
being, undergoing repairs. On one 
vessel the steam fitters may be in- 
stalling new ef|uipment in the engine 
room; in another part of the yard a 
ship stands high in a floating dr\- 
dork while painters clean and paint 
her hull; in mid-stream a fleet of 
puffing tugs labors with a great 
freighter whose bow has l>cen slow 
in in a collision. 

Interest of the shipping and elec- 
trical world, as well as that of the 
winter- resort traveling iiublic, has 
focused itself this winter on the 
S S Cuba, plying between Jackson- 
ville, Florida and Havana. Travel- 
ers are interested liecause tin- \essel 
otTers a new route 
to the Cuban cap- 
ital; shipping men 
and electrical en- 
gineers are inter- 
ested because the 
vessel is the first 
passenger craft to 
be operated entire- 
ly by electricity. 
Additional interest 
is due to the fact 
that what is now 
a luxuriousl>- 
equippe<l , speedy , 
floating palace, once 
lay at the l>ottom of 
Chesapeake Bay an 
abandoned hulk. 
She was raised when 
the war made such 



insistent demands for more vessels. 
and was on her way north when 

hostilities ceased. 

The transition fiom a rusted, 
battered hulk to a pas.senger steamer 
of the most modern type Indicates the 
capacity and resources of New York's 
ship-yards, for the work was done by 
a local company, the Morse Dr>" 
Dock and Repair Company, in its 
South Brooklyn plant. Additional 
interest attaches to this particular 
company for the reasim that all 
through the vast plant, the work is 
carried on by means of electric motors, 
and that current for these motors is 
supplied from the mainsof The Brook- 
lyn Kdison Company. In other words, 
with the best engineering skill avail- 
able, this shipyard finds it more satis- 
factory and economical to purchase 
current from the central station than 
to operate its own generating plant. 

The Morse yard extends for several 
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bliK'ks aloHK thi- walt'rfmnt. with u 
main entrance at Fifty-sixih Sirfci 
anti First Avcniw. It has ver>- aptly 
Ixfn calkxl a city within itself, for 
not only does it have its several broad 
well pa\'e<l thorough fan-s. and its 
departments for the production of 
practically ever>- item that goes into 
ship repairing, but it has a fire 
department, a police department, a 
street lighting; system, a fleet of tug- 
boats, a hospital, and even a band 
organized by the emplo\'ees, A print- 
ing plant produces all the company's 
printed matter. 

From the view point of the spec- 
tacular there is probably no single 
operation in a shipyard that has 
quite the appeal .is the dr>'-docking 
of a huge vessel. The docks are of 
the floating type, and raising a vessel 
means not only warping her into the 
dock but raising lM)th the dock and 
the hull. There are two such dr.' 
docks at the Morse Yard. Dock 
Number 2 with a capacity of 30.000 
tons and built in six sections is the 
largest of the kind in the world. 
ShipB up to 700 feet in length can be 
accommodated, while for smaller 
\-eawb the sections can be operated 



separately. Some impressive records 
have been made by this dock. The 
.\fintiesola, the world's lai^est cargo 
ship, was raised in twenty-five minutes; 
the American liner New York was out 
of the water in eighteen minutes; 
and the Pou-hatan, now the Cu^, was 
raised in twenty-two minutes. 

The whole secret of speed in dry- 
dorking is in the pumps, and those at 
the Morsi" yard arc operated by 
electric motors. 

For lowering the dock to receive a 
ship, valves are opened and the water 
flows in. Then the ship is warped in, 
and when she is over the keel blocks, 
the pumps take up their task of 
forcing the water out of the dock 
bulkheads and the dock and vessel 
rise together. 

While the docking operation may 
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be ilie first to attract the visitor, ilie 
other departments are just as im- 
ixjrtanl to the work of the yard. 
In the plate shop one will find a 
powerful overhead electric crane that 
carries heavy sheets of stee! to the 
various machines; a rattle, like mus- 
ketry fire, is nothing more alarming 
than the great numbers of rivet ham- 
mers and drills; a great jawed 
machine spends its whole day biting 
through steel plates with no more 
effort than a kindergarten youngster 
exerts in cutting out a cardboard city. 
The rolling machine, an electric 
mangle, and electric rivet hciters are 
important parts of the plate shop. 
The machine shop, in addition to 
lathes, grinders, drills, planers, and 
slotters has an AckamofF Balancing 
Gear for determining the static and 
dynamic balance of turbines or other 
rotating machLner\'. The fur^i'--hnp 



and blacksmith shop all use electriciq 
in various ways, while the wood- 
working department and pattern shop 
have equally complete equipment. 

The importance of welding in 
repairing ships was conclusively shown 
in the restoration of the German 
liners during the war. Therefoi 
it is not surprising to lind the electri 
and acetylene welding departmej 
forming another of the imporia! 
links in the modern shipyard. 

Throughout all the vast and < 
plicated system of ship work there im 
hardly a duty which is not being j 
formed by electricity. Electricity i 
a dependable power is seen in its 
extensive use throughout the Morse 
yards; Central Station Service as a 
dependable source for a dependable 
power is seen in the use of current 
frijm itie lirii'^ uf the local electric 




ScouGS and ShortbrGacL 



OVER the entrance to 21 Kast 
47th Street there swings a 
simply wonled sign which 
informs passersby of the presence of 
The Scotch Tea Room. Those un- 
familiar with real Scotch cookery 
might pause curiously Ix^fore the 
window filled with dainties of a kind 
that they had never tasted; but those 
whose hearts beat just a little faster 
at the sight of **kilties," and the 
skirl of bagpipes, would not hesitate 
ver>* long before walking right into 
the little tea room itself. 

Directly opposite the doorway they 
would see behind the panels of glass 
in the tall, slender cabinet that oc- 
cupies the corner, a tempting assort- 
ment of Scotch shortbread and pas- 
tries, the like of which coukl be 
created only under the dexterous 
fingers of a true Scotchman himself. 
Long loaves of bread, piles of tri- 
angular oatcakes, and scones sug- 
gestive of tea and marmalade, add 
interest to the collection. 

"Bunlyr ihe HoiiesM 

**Bunty,** as she has often been 
called, is the hostess and manager of 
this unique little place. She is ably 
assisted by her brawny son, one of 
the many brave lads who donned his 
Idlts and rushed to the front with 
Canada's fighters. While he was in 
France his mother carried on her 
work alone, doing a great deal of the 
cooking herself, and pluckily carrv*- 
ing her burdens. Many a soldier and 
saik>r lad she received in her home 
and for dinner ser\'ed hot mutton pies 
and shortbread. A token from "The 



Loons o* the 5 S Andes^^ now hangs 
in a place of honor — a picture of 
their ship from the boys whom 
**Bunty'* entertained. 

**Bunty*' was born in Ilvine, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, a neighborly distance 
from Alloway, the birthplace of 
Robert Bums. For many years, 
however, she has been in the United 
States, for which she has a deep 
affection. The Scotch accent that 
she keeps, the Scotch atmosphere 
that she has brought to her tea room, 
the real Scotch food that tastes as 
though it had come directly from a 
thatch-roofed home in the Scotch 
Highlands, attract the lads and las- 
sies of Scotch descent, as well as 
hundreds of others, to her tables. 
While you are waiting for the 
luncheon of home cooked, real Scotch 
food to be brought by a pretty little 
waitress of this unusual shop, your 
lips begin to form the words of the 
beloved ** Robbie" Burns* grace: 
''Some hae meat and canna eat. 

And some would eat that want it. 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit." 
Then you raise your eyes and examine 
the walls about you. They are hung 
with portraits and reproductions of 
familiar and popular paintings. A 
few pieces of old fashioned i>ottery 
and copper ware next catch your 
attention. Suddenly you behold 
laughing dow*n at you the auto- 
graphed photograph of a kilted gentle- 
man who leans jauntily on a crooked 
cane and saucily winks his exTs and 
purses his mouth as though he were 
about to sing. 
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A bowl of piping hot Scottli broih 
is set before you and if this is your 
first visit you begin to wish that you 
had discovered The Scotch Tea Room 
long ago. You have heard about 
mutton pies which, if thej' arc 
honestly Scotch, cannot be made 
satiefactorily by any other hand than 
that of a Scotchman. Mutton pie 
you must have, then, and mutton pie 
it is that you order. Or, if you pre- 
fer roast beef with Yorkshire pudding 
you will find thai in the future your 
appetite will be sharpened at the 
mere mention of the deliciously 
cooked meat. 

While you are finishing the main 
course of your luncheon and are 
awaiting your dessert, "Buniy" ap- 
proaches your table and greets you 
with a smile. 

"Do you like our 
shortbread?" she 
asks, knowing all the 
time just what you 
are going to answer. 
Of course you smile 
back and assure her 
emphatically that 
you do. Then you 
suggest that it would 
be nice for you to 
take home stjme of 
it. as well as some 
oatcakes, which sug- 
gestion results in the 
enclosure of those 
delicacies in a neal 
paper bag. 

Not quite (en 
years ago "Bunt\" 
and her son matk- 
the initial opening 




years it has been located 
47th Street in a neighborhood 
vunient to many of her guests ' 
are continually passing in and 1 
the city. Not only are there the 
usual regular customers, but also 
those who are transients. Once ihey 
have partaken of one of "Bunty'tf 
dinners they always return and wq 
them come friends whose other friei 
in turn pass along the word abql 
mutton pies and shortbread , Atnoj 
them are celebrities who are 
tracted here by the wide-sp 
reputation of The Scotch Tea Rcw 
At one time "Bunty" and her s 
did all their own baking. 
this was not very difficult; but ; 
their trade grew and their customei 
increased in number they found that 
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ihey were becoming handicapped. 
The cooking facilities in the kitchen 
in back of the litlte restaurant were 
not extensive enough. The baking 
coukl not be done at the same time 
with the cooking and roaMiing of 
meats. And so "Bunty" was obliged 
to do her baking at night. 

When you have attended to a 
thousand and one things that are 
bound to arise during the day in 
connection with the running nf a tea 
room, and have presided over it as 
hostess as well, you find that spend- 
ing the night baking in the kitchen is 
not a form of relaxation. The two 
bakers decided that outside help was 
necessarj-; but he must tw a Scotch- 
man! It happened that just the right 
person found his way to their door. 

Thus, for a little time they managed 
to get ak>ng. until at last they had to 
admit that once more something 
must be done to al1e\-iate matters. 
M" ies are a feature of Scotland, 



and a .Scotch restaurant without 
mutton pics would be worse than a 
doughnut without a hole. Yet in order 
to supply the pies, not to mention the 
shortbread, the samcs, the oatcakes, 
all <if which must be carefully baked, 
and kiketl just so, there must be 
cnr>ugh room in the ovens and 
there must be the right kind of 
ovens. 

"Bunty" and her son put their 
heads together and turned their eyes 
toward an electric o\-en, one that 
would have a lar^e capacity. Appar- 
ently it did not take them long, with 
iheir keen insight, to discover that 
this would be the best and most 
efficienl means of adjusting their 
problem. 

To-day there is in use an electric 
t>ake-o\-en, one with a capacity of 
thirty two-pound loaves. In this all 
the pastry baking is done. Scotch 
shortbread, an almost magically con- 
cocted mixture of flour, butter, and 
sugar, when kneaded smoothly to- 
gether, becomes a deliciously crisp 
delicacy after a short period within 
the confines of the electric oven. 

The temperature of the oven can 
be maintained at alxiut six hundred 
degrees with a running current con- 
sumption of about four kilowatts. 
It is in use during a good part of the 
day and is found to give efficient and 
valuable service, doing quicker work 
and toeing more dependable than some 
of the older ovens that have been used. 

.\ luncheon or dinner eaten Jn The 
Scotch Tea Room, some pastr>' taken 
home to Ite eaten after the theatre, 
a chat with "Bunty," any of these 
makes you feel that you must return 
again to one of the most "individual 
sp) in town." 
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THERE are always individual 
points of interest in connection 
with new buildings in this city 
which, set down in simple statement 
form, characterizes the structure as 
clearly as we characterize a person 
when we describe his particular per- 
sonal traits and characteristics to a 
stranger. 

The new office building being erected 
by the Munson Steamship Company 
on Wall Street for example, by its very 
location conveys an impression of 
dignity and trustworthiness especially 
desirable in a building devoted to 
modern business. I ts height of twenty- 
five stories is conservative in compari- 
son with some of the giant skyscrapers , 
but nevertheless represents 250,000 
square feet of rental space. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
Munson Building will have the third 
largest frontage on Wall Street. 

The architect, Mr Kenneth Mur- 
chison, has designed a simple and 
artistic structure, relying on the ma- 
terials used so to harmonize with the 
general design of the building as to 
present a final effect of combined 
beauty and strength. Limestone with 
bright terra cotta trimmings will be 
used for all exterior work. The George 
A Fuller Company is the general con- 
tractor for the building. 

There are certain conditions which 
an office building must meet with be- 
fore it can be included in the class 
generally know^n as modern. Among 
these conditions are proper ventilation , 
elevator service, lighting and fire pro- 
tection. Since electricity is the pri- 
mary operative force for these essential 
requirements, it is absolutely necessary 
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that the electrical supply be constant, 
reliable, able to meet a sudden emer- 
gency, and at the same time econom- 
ical. 

How best to obtain such service is 
always very carefully investigated by 
the owners of a proposed new building. 
In the case of the Munson Building 
a private plant was first suggested. 
Operating costs were estimated and 
found to total $55,520 a year. 

Economy of Central Station Service 

Engineers of The New York Edison 
Company were next consulted. A 
report was carefully prepared covering 
the electrical requirements of the 
building resulting in figures showing 
that $14,811 a year could be saved 
by using Central Station Service. 
The decision to sign contracts with 
The New York Edison Company be- 
sides assuring a reliable supply of 
electric current, released for other and 
infinitely more practical uses, a large 
portion of the basement of the build- 
ing which othenvise would have been 
occupied by the private generating 
plant. 

Raising Beans by Electricity 

According to the Sun a seed store 
on Barclay Street is making the ex- 
periment of raising beans by the aid 
of electricity. A blue electric light is 
kept burning day and night in front 
of the box in which the beans are 
planted. The temperature of the 
show window in which the experiment 
is being conducted is kept at about 
eighty degrees. 

The beans are already a couple of 
inches above the soil . 
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THE TOWER OF LIGHT 



A wiKidrims pili- — known wide ihrnuehout the land— 

TtiwerinE aloft in its maicstic height 

Krom out the city's hcan, within the si^ht 

Of millions, who, by day, scarce mindful stand! 

VViih break of dusk descends a fairy band, 
And lo, the spire is bathed in pulsing light 
From source unseen. Clear white upon the night 
It bursts, — at if a gleam from genii hand. 

Its perfect beauty reachinp every eye 

With far-flung welcome from our land, to one 

And all who come from out the Kast, — with none 

To speak but praise. This marvel, hung on high 

As if suspended from some depth of sky. 

Yet product all uf earthly work well done. 
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A COMPLETELY motorized 
fire department — the largest 
in the state and one of the 
first in the countr\' — is the source of 
a great deal of pride on the part of 
the citizens of Paterson. New Jersey. 
Additional interest is due to the fart 
that the motorization was accom- 
plished through the conversion of 
horse-drawn trucks to automol)iles, 
and further, that the apparatus is 
electricallv driven. As a result of 
these changes Paterson now has 
speetly and dependable fire equipment, 
economy of operation is assured, be- 
cause electrics can be operated at a 
lower cost than any other type; and be- 
cau!ie it was possible to convert horse 
x'ehicles into motors, the citv avoided 
the waste of scrapping apparatus 
which though old. was still good for 
many years of service. 

The importance of adequate fire 
protection for a city of the industrial 
importance of this silk manufacturing 
centre, with its great mill districts, 
its large foreign population, its many 
hilly streets, and a residential district 
where the houses are, as a rule, of 
frame construction, need hardiv be 
commented upon here. 

The Paterson Fire Department 
consists of fifteen companies and the 
electric apparatus includes nine en- 
gines, ten combination wagons, and 
three ladder trucks. These are 
stationeil at strategic points through- 
out the city and the headquarters 
building is on Van Houten Street. 
The garage and repair shop of the 
department are on the ground floor 
of this buikling. Executive oflkes. 



dormitories, a social hall, and hand- 
Ijall courts are on the upper floors. 
The headquarters building was 
erected after the installation of auto- 
mobiles was decided upon and conse- 
quently was designed especially to 
provide garage facilities. The other 
buildings, however, were remodeled, 
the changes from stables to garages 
being made when the vehicles them- 
selves were being rebuilt. The work 
consisted principally of installing 
equipment for charging the storage 
batteries and such machine shop 
facilities as were needed for making 
the routine adjustments to the fire 
apparatus. The charging outlets 
were suspended from the ceiling in 
such a way that two batteries could 
be charged from the same plug. 

Fini Eledrks in 1917 

The electrification of the Depart- 
ment began in 191 7 after an unsatis- 
factor>' experience with gasoline drive. 
Five pieces of electrical apparatus 
were purchased from the Commercial 
Truck Company. These were Engine 
Number One and its Combination 
Wagon and Engine and Wagon 
Number Five and Truck Number 
Two. Standard fire fighting equip- 
ment was mounted on specially de- 
signed electric chassis and so satis- 
factory did they prove that complete 
electrification was decided upon. 
While the first pieces were built as 
electrics, the l>alance were converted 
by removing the gasoline driN'e then 
in use. and installing electric drive. 
Thus, much of the equipment, 
has undergone three revolutbnaiy 
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changes: as bui)i Driginally it wjs 
drawn by horses; lattr gasoline 
tractors replaced the horses, and 
finally the electric motors and storage 
batteries were installed . 

The method of changing the appa- 
ratus was in itself interesting. In the 
case of the familiar engine, all the 
running gear forward of the goose- 
neck was removed , and channel 
beams, long enough and heavy enough 
to carry the storage batteries, the 
chauffeur's seat, 
and the driving and 
steering apparatus, 
were riveted on , The 
rear wheels, the 
boiler.and the pump- 
ing apparatus were 
not touched. In 
changing the lad- 
der trucks the 
frame was extended 
to provide place for 
the driving mech- 
anism, the battery 
box was suspended 
umler the frame 
and just forward 
of the rear wheels, 
and an entirely new 
set of wheels was 
mounted .each wheel 
having its individual motor. A sim- 
ilar lengthening and strengthening 
of the frame and the installation of 
motors for each of the rear wheels 
accomplished the same result for the 
combination wagons. Visitors to the 
New York Electrical Show ()f 1919 
will recall the combination wagon 
which was exhibited. This was one 
of the Patcrson vehicles and was on 
its way from Philadelphia, where the 
Commercial Truck Company had 



made the changes, when the Paterson 
officials consented to its stopping over 
in New York. 

By 1919. sixteen of the twenty-five 
pieces of apparatus had been changed 
to electric, and by the end of 1920 
only three gasoline vehicles remained. 
The speed of electric apparatus in 
reaching fires is strikingly shown in 
the annual report of 1919, the last 
\-ear for which complete figures are 
available. During 1919. the depart- 
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ment responded to 511 alarms and 
reached the fires so promptly that in 
only four cases did the blaze extend 
beyond the original building. The 
damage in the most disastrous fire 
of the year amounted to only 
$209,000, The average loss in the 
next four fires was less than $50,000 
while the average loss in all fires, 
including the big ones was less than 
$900. 

Trials designed to show the fitnes!> 
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of clcrtric trucks fur rtrc dcjurtinvnt 
wrirk WTV riindiirti-d rccfnlly I>y 
Thomaii ("uyk-. Chit-f (if the Patcrstm 
Firi' Di'partmi-nt. One of the nim- 
liiiiation chfiiiiral trucks. wciiiliinR 
«'vi'n tons, was cmpldviil for ihc 
puriMtsc.ind hradsof (he firt' <U-part- 
mciii!^ nf nfJKhlHiriiiK ntk's. indudinK 
N\w York, as well as iiiaii>- uf th<isc 
interested in ihi- ck-riric vt-hUli' 
imhi>tr>', were prewnt. 

Three hills were nesntiatcd. Tliv 




Althoutb Blfcthc MMon rumiih iht Pawn whI 

ttty. the Stvub puApiAi EquipmRit of ihv Dajti 

ta L«Dd  Touch qI tht Ptcturnquc to Uod 



first, oit 'IVmpk* Strtt-t. had a ^radt 
of fourtwn per Cfnt <in<) was ihrit- 
liliK-ks lonK but thi- truck t linilii-d the 
di-t.tntx- in one minute ami lifttvn 
Mtvmiis. The sercmd K''<'<lt' W'"* the 
Chff Stnvt imline nf seveniei-n (mt 
rent which was achitvetl in the 
running time of si\ty-lwo Mconds. 
Sot only did the electric climh from 
a st.indinK start, hut it stop{Hi| in the 
middle of the hill and started again 
without any kind of assistance. The 



third uttempt was iiiiKie over ihc 
HalelMin Avenue course of nine blocks 
with an eiKht per cent K^ide and the 
climh was completed in the astonish- 
inRly short time of two minutes and 
two seconds. A spetil of thirty-four 
miles [KT hour was maintained on the 
level and at no time was any difliculty 
or hindrance expericncefl. 

In reply to a question n-{{anIinK the 
ability of the electric trucks to [>rc>- 
cctil under ailvcrse weather conditions 
<"hief ("oyle made 
the statement that 
"If ek-ctric trucks 
couldnotgel through 
the winter snouti 
nothing roukl" and 
that he and his 
asMN-iates Iwlieved 
that "the electric 
trucks arc the most 
reliable, least expen- 
-ive and best type of 
vehicle for fire de- 
partment usiiKe." 
Added to this t*-sti- 
niony Is that of 
Captain William H 
Ward who is in 
charge of the exten- 
sive workshop of the 
Central Fire lleatl- 
quarters. Captain Wanl said that 
the laLxirs of his department had 
"deireaswl nearly seventy per cent 
since the iniriKluction of electric 
trucks ihn-e years aRo," and that 
"extvpt when they smashed into 
tr«-»>, not one of the electrics has ever 
Uvn out of service for as long as 
twenty-fmir hours." 

In fact there are now so few repairs 
calktl for. that Captain Ward has n- 
ducu] his force of mechanica to one 



stance Battcrw* th( Bi 
>(irH<nn8(iURcfi»>na 
\m Tin App«tMu> 




man. sending thi; rt':-i l^ick to activi; 
duty as firemen. Under this arrange- 
ment the Captain does practically all 
of the repair work tin apparatus while 
his "force" has kept busy during the 
fall and winter repairinK the roofs of 
the engine hous<-s. 

Other cities which are now operating 
electrically driven apparatus are Cam- 
den, N J; Philadelphia, Pa; -Spring- 
field. Mass.; Brooklyn. New York; 
Grand Rapids, Mich; New Bedford, 
Mass and N'e-wark, N J. The story 
of these installations will be told in 
greater detail in a subsequent issue of 
the Edison Monthly. 

The Electric Vehicle Exhibit 
Electric vehicles, which are prov- 
ng such a dominant factor in reduc- 
ng transportation costs, and solv- 
ng delivery problems, will be shown 
I special exhibit at the Edison 
Show Room. Irving Place and 
Fifteenth Street, during the two 



weeks beginning January 29th. 

Street trucks, passenger cars and 
accessories will Ijc exhibited from 
January 29 to February 5. while the 
remaining days will be devoted to 
industrial trucks and accessories. 

The Electric Vehicle investment 
in New York now exceeds $22,000,000 
and of the cars this represents, two 
hundred and fifty are five years old 
and five arc more than twenty-one 
years old. These cars for all their 
years of service are still at work and 
daily demonstrating their superiority 
over other makes of cars. 

Electric passenger cars are enjoying 
an ever increasing popularity as more 
people learn of their advantages, by 
no means the least of which being 
their very low cost of operation. This 
is piirticiilarly the case in New York 
City where The Electric Garage at 
62nd Street and Central Park West 
will take complete charge of a pas- 
senger vehicle. 
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Broadway District 

Oiicc at 424 Broad vray, D T Brown, Manager; 
Telephone, C!anal 8600. Boumleries: The 
BrciaJvray District incluiJes fhc territ<iry 
louth ol Christopher and Ki|(hth Streets, west 
of the Bowery, and MNjth of Catherine Street. 

Norfolk Street District 

Norfolk Street Office at 20 Norfolk Street, L P 
Bendall, Manai^er; Telrphime, Orchard 4261. 
BiNindarie:i: The Norfolk Street Distrirt in- 
cludes the territorv scmth of Ki^hth Street, 
cast of and including; the R<mer>', and north 
of and including Catherine Street. 

Irving Place District 

Office at 10 Irving Pbce, S F Fahnestock, 
Manager; Telephnne, Stuyve^ant S^^OU, Ex- 
temion 40 >. BtHindaries: The Irving Place 
District includes the territory l>etwcen and 
including Kiuhth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street from the Kast to North Rivers. 

Forty second Street District 

Office at 124 We»t 42nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Manager; Telepht»ne« Krvant S262, Exten- 
sion 9X. Biiundarir^: The Fort v- second Street 
Diki-ict includes the territc»ry n«irth€»f Twenty- 
eighth Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the East to the North Rivers. 

Eighty sixih Street District 

Office at ISl Fa%t t6th Street, M S McCirath, 
Maiuger; Telephone, Lenox ^7»0. Boun- 
daries: The Eighty -"ixth Street District 
include^ tiie territurv mirth ni Fifty- ninth 
Street and ^iiuth of One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, eut of Central Park West. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty fifth Street District 

Office at IS VjLst 12Sth Street, William J 
Meara, Manager; Telephone, Harlem 4020. 



Depanment 

Boundaries: The One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street District includet the territory 
bounded by the North River, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Park West, One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, Ea*t River to and including 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street east of 
St. Nicholas Avenue, and to the south side of 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street west of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

office at 362 East 149th Street, William A 
Ruen/ler, Manager; Telephone, Melrose 9900. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Br<inx Rivers and between One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Street and East 
One Hundred and Seventy -second Street. The 
dividing number between the One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Street Office and the Tremont 
Avenue Office, on all avenues with the exce|>- 
tion of Third and Park Avenues, is 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenues, however, the divid- 
ing number is 3699. 

Bronx (TrenuMit District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Alben Goldman, Assistant General Com- 
mercial Manager, Bronx District; Teleuhcme 
Tremont 6900, Extension 225; Richard 
Goff, Maiuger, Tremont Avenue Office; 
Telephone, Tremont 6900, Extension lUO. 
Boundaries: The territory covered by the 
Tremont Office extends from approximately 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
north to \ onkers City line; all territory 
Iving between the Harlem River and Two 
Hundred and Twenty -fifth Street, and 
the Hudscm River from Two Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Vimkers on the West, 
and the Bronx River on the East, including 
Woodlawn, Spuyten Duyvil, Riverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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Demonstrating is one of the most 
effective forms of advertising. The 
prospective consumer is not only 
made aware of the existence of the 
article demonstrated, but is shown in 
an interesting and convincing manner 
what it is able to accomplish. 

With this in mind and appreciating 
the ever increasing part which elec- 
tricity is playing in the life of every- 
one the central station industry long 
ago decided that demonstrations of 
various electrical appliances would be 
of great interest, inform the public 
regarding the household uses of elec- 
tricity, and at the same time be of 
decided benefit to the electrical con- 
tractor and dealer. Demonstrations 
have, therefore, been carried on not 
only in show windows making their 
appeal to the casual passerby, but 
have also been arranged for special 
groups of people who might be par- 
ticularly interested in home appli- 
ances. Lectures are being given be- 
fore domestic science classes in high 
schools and also before various wo- 
men*s clubs. One large manufactur- 
ing concern has even built what 
might be called a portmanteau theatre 
in which are demonstrated not only 
appliances for the home, but also 
various types of lighting. This in- 
novation is meeting with great success 
and is presenting demonstrations not 



only before classes and clubs, but be- 
fore groups of salesmen and various 
electrical organizations as well. 

The unqualified success achieved by 
the Electric Automobile Show, held 
in the Irving Place Showroom from 
January 29 to February 12 was due 
chiefly to the fine co-operation of the 
electric automobile industry with the 
central station industry. As de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, the 
general arrangement of the exhibition 
was well planned to the last detail. 
No effort was spared to make the 
show — the first of its kind to be held 
in New York City — as attractive as 
possible. The results were most 
gratifying. The big showroom was 
thronged with visitors, many from 
out of town, and sales were made 
both of passenger cars and commer- 
cial cars and the names of many 
prospective purchasers were obtained. 

Others for the first time were made 
familiar with the possibilities of elec- 
tricity in solving their manufacturing 
and traffic problems. 

The show served an educational 
purpose as well as a commercial one. 
Many of the visitors came to learn 
of the most recent developments in 
electrical transportation and the la- 
test uses to which electricity is being 
put for handling material at piers and 
terminals. 

The pubhVs interest, the commercial 
results, and the good will and spirit 
engendered between two great indus- 
tries and the public, all point to the 
mutually advantageous results which 
may be attained through co-operative 
effort between the central station 
company and the manufacturer of 
electrical merchandise. 
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THK lir^^ 'all i-ktlrk" Aiitc)- 
iiicibilf Shiiw in thf hisii>r>- of 
Ni-wYork City w.is thrown open 
toihopublK-onJanuar>-2Qth last. This 
((irw.ird step in ihv merchan<liNing of 
fiuragc batU'ry truck:! and passenger 
rars is directly due to elTons and 
harking of Tho New York Kdison 
Company, whow; showroom at 15th 
Street and lining Place was the scene 
of the exhibit. Invitations were sent 
to all the manufacturers of trucks, 
tr.iriors, pleasure cars, storage bat- 
teri*;, and accessories to a)operate in 
making the exhibit both comprehen- 
sive and representative. Many days 
before ihv scheduled opening, all 
avajjable Hoor space ha<l been booked. 
The number of entries was so great 



that it wai» (kvidetl to exhibit the 
street truckit^nd passenger cars lirBt, 
an<I then the industrial trucks, trac- 
tors, and trailers, in a separate dis- 
play. The batteries and accessories 
were to remain for the entire period 
of two weeks. This plan was atlopted 
and from January 29th to February 
,>lh, the Irving Place showroom had, 
instead of its customary numerous 
household appliances, an impressi\-e 
array of electric trucks ranging in 
size from the one thousand-pound 
worm drive car of the Lansdcn Com- 
pany to the three and a half-ton chas- 
sis which the Walker Vehicle Com- 
pany exhibited. 

The Edison showroom, with tiled 
floors, marble trim, and plate glass 
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displa}' cases surrounding the sup- 
IMirting columns, is a place of con- 
siderable lieauty . Yet this last named 
truck, with an over-all length of 
appn^ximately ti*'enty-two feet was 
backed in under its own power, maii- 
<>euvered by the chauffeur until it had 
made a right-angle turn and was at 
last brought into position lK*tween 
twf) of the showcases with a clearance 
of about a foot on each side. "This," 
acairding to Arthur Williams, Gen- 
eral Commercial Manager of The 
Kdison Company, "shows how easily 
the electric truck can be controlled, a 
matter of great importance in our 
congested streets." 

Included in the first week*s exhibit 
were a two-ton Oneida truck, a three 
and one half- ton chain-driven Lansden 
chassis, a one- ton car from the Com- 
mercial Truck Company and a chassis 
manufactured by the Ward Motor 
Vehicle Company. Passenger cars, a 
coach and brougham from the Baker, 
Rauch and Lang organization and a 
limousine from the Berg Electric 
Car Company, lent distinction to the 
exhibit. Storage batteries of all 
t^pes, both lead and alkaline, were on 
show as well as charging boanls and 
automatic charging devices. The 
plate glass display shelves which sur- 
round the pillars that sup|X)rt the 
ceiling of the elaborate shownMim were 
filled with accessories of ever>- nature. 
These exhibits were from the Ham- 
macher Schlemmer Company, while 
the Rogers Peet Company exhibite<l 
chauffeurs outfits and motor robins. 

On W'ednesday. Februar\* 2. a 
luncheon was held at the Hotel .Astor, 
at which all those interestetl in the 
electric vehicle industr>' in Ne^- York 
and neighboring cities were present. 



Mr Arthur Williams, General Com- 
mercial Manager of The New York 
Kdison Company, Mr R E M 
Cowie, Vice President of the American 
Railway Express Comptiny, Mr Wil- 
liam Onken of the Electrical World 
and former Governor Alfred E.Smith, 
were the principal speakers. At the 
close of the luncheon all the guests 
visited the Elet^tric .Automobile Show 
where demonstrations were arranged 
for their l>enefit. 

Industrial Trucks 

Devoted entirely to the exposition 
of mcxiern elec:trical devices for lifting, 
storing or manning heavy articles at 
freight stations, steamship piers or 
industrial establishments, the second 
week of the Show opened on February 
7th . Instead of the big two- and three- 
ton street trucks of the previous week» 
there were shown the various types of 
indoor floor trucks, better known as 
industrial trucks. Ten manufacturers 
were represented and their exhibits 
included Ioad-carr>'ing trucks, trac- 
tors, trailers, elevating platform 
trucks, tier-lifting trucks and crane- 
equipped trucks. The carr>'ing capac- 
ity of these trucks averages about four 
thousand pounds, while electric trac- 
tors are capable of pulling thirty 
tons. The short wheel base of 
the former and their quick turning 
features make them esptvially desir- 
able for use where si>ace is limited. 
Of particular interest during thi- 
se<:ond week of the exhibit was an 
industrial truck that had been carr\'- 
ing trunks and ba^^age at the Grand 
Central Station since 191 1 . This was 
the first industrial truck that the New 
York Central Railroad used and the 
week that it spent at the Irving Place 
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Showroom was its first vacation from number of trucks now in use, 

continuous day and night duty for ages of many, the cash investment as 

ten years, during which lime it represented by the electrics now in 

travelled seventeen thousand miles service and much other interesting j 

up and down the station platform, and instructive information. 
It has since been returned to its work The Electric Automobile Show I 




and many years of usefulncHS are still 
expected of it. 

The result of the Electric Automo- 
bile Show of 1921 has been an added 
recognition of the merits of the electric 
vehicle as shown by the number of 
sales already reported. Throughout 
the entire two weeks of the Show the 
Automobile Bureau of The New York 
Edison Company co-operated with the 
exhibitors and took charge of arrange- 
ments, directed prospectivepurchasers 
and assisted the manufacturers in 
every way possible. Charts, pre- 
pared by the Bureau, set forth the 



proved such a beneficial movement J 
that it has been decided to make itl 
an annual event. Officials of Thefl 
New York Edison Company expressed! 
themselves as having been pleased byl 
the results and stand ready to plact 
the service of their organization at the ' 
disposal of anyone desiring knowledge 
of the electric vehicle, its advantages 
and its adaptability for city work. 

The Electric Automobile Show c 
1921 was an unqualified success frc 
the standpoint of the central static 
the manufacturer, and the ultimate^ 
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OK all of New York's business 
communities, there is none 
perhaps which makes the 
Riime fascinating appeal and withal 
which means quite so much to (he 
daily welfare of the cit>-. as the whole- 
sale grocery district. Without this 
district and the many activities which 
centre there. New Vork. living as it 
does from hand to mouth, would soon 
find its lanler depleted and its people 




wondering where the next meal waa 
coming from. The district lies west 
of West Broadway and north of Cham. 
bersStreetand reachcsalmosttoCanal 
Street. HudsonStreetisitsmainarter>-. 
Practically all of the food that comes 
to the city passes through it. or if the 
food itself does not actually reach the 
warehouses, it is quite likely that the 
transactions relating to the trade are 
carried on in some one of the offices. 
Thr rummunity grouping of busi- 
ness iiiiirests. of which t'he wholesale 
^riHer>- district iatyilical. is quite 
cKatacteristic of large cities. In 
New Vork. the jewelers have 
-tamped their indivkluality on 
M.iidcn I^ne, Wall Street is 
known the workl over as the 
(I'liire of the financial Universe. 
1 1'tirth Avenue is the ccntreof 
ilie dr>- goods trade, ^fadison 
Avt-aue houses the silk mer- 
chants, and the leather interests 
art* grouped in the Swamp jUst 
south of the Brooklyn Brid^: 

I ine who visits the gTocer>' 
district for the first time will 
lind himself in a commuitiity 
wholly unlike anythlnfhe 
has ever seen before.::Vet. 
in a strange land', he Will 
not fvel entirely a Stran- 
ger for well known'trade 
names and brafids<Will 
(jreet him at eVt-fy' cor- 
ner. RccollecXjon* of 
tasty canned goodk will 
Iw called fbrth br ^the 
White Rose' and -Scbriet 
Ribbon ' trade tnaria- of 
SeemantB«otliC» aiid 
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R C Williams and 
Company. The 
Dromedary will re- 
mind him of all the 
luscious dates he 
has ever eaten and 
a huge green pickle 
will make him 
think of the "57" 
different relishes 
that are put out 
under the name of 
Heinz . 

The place has its 
peculiar noises too . 
All day long there 
is the steady rum- 
ble of trucks as 
they pass back and 
forth over the cobble-stone streets — 
one passing near enough to the Mer- 
cantile Exchange will hear the shrill 
calls of brokers as prices fluctuate — 
in Hudson Street there will be the 
dang of the locomotive bell as puffing 
engines, in the red frame housings, 
haul heavy cars to and from the St 
John's Park station — and as one 
picks his way through the crowded 
thoroughfare he must keep his eyes 
wide Ofjen, for half the time he will 
be walking out in the middle of the 
street to get around the front end of 
a truck that is backed into the load- 
ing platform of some warehouse and 
the other half of the time he will be 
climbing over these platforms. 
Straight ahead progress along the 
sidewalk is almost an impossibility 
in the grocery district. 

Although the district itself is old 
and some of its building date back 
to the days before the Civil War 
there are many newer structures and 
these lend an air of modernity as they 
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tower above their three- and four- 
story neighbors. 

While Hudson Street is the centre 
of the grocery district, Greenwich 
Street and West Broadway and the 
cross streets are lined with specialty 
houses. On one street one will find 
building after building occupied by 
dealers in butter, cheese, or e^^; on 
another block one will pick his way 
from one end to the other through 
piles of celery crates: bags of onions 
will dominate another street and the 
lowly spud will be the king of the 
next corner. The Fruit Trade Build- 
ing is at Washington and Franklin 
•Streets and here the visitor will en- 
counter crates of pineapples, barrels 
of apples, boxes of oranges and 
lemons and as their seasons arrive, 
all the other fruits that the New- 
York appetite craves. Spices too 
have their special locality, and here 
as in the fruit district, ones nose 
knows, even though ones eyes be 
wandering. 
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The dealer in groceries and produce 
is essentially a night worker. He is 
up and about his l>usine>s long before 
the rest of the city is ttiirring, f<)r 
fre»h \-egciablcs must be <in the retail 
stands and ready for the buyvr nhcn 
she begins her days marketing. As a 
result of (his. the district pn-!«nls its 
greatest activity in the small hours 
in the morning. In the old days the 
dealers carried on most of their work 
in the light of oil flares stuck on up- 
rights, but today , with elect ric service 
available in ewry part of the dis- 
trict, the comer street lamp and the 
many lights in front of each ware- 
house provide an illumination that 
is as different as it is adequate. 

Not only does t-xlison Scr\-ice pro- 
vide illumination for the outdoor 
worker but it lights the offices and 
warehouses as well , for almost ever>* 



building in the grocery district secures 
its current from the central station. 
This applies also for the many ware- 
houses and cold storage buiklings, for 
these too are lighted and their re- 
frigerating plants arc operated by 
reiitral station scr\'ice. 

Still another important use of e!cc- 
(rioity in this district is the operation 
of electric trucks, many of the whole- 
sale houses tLsing storage battery 
vehicles in distributing their products 
timiugh the city. 

Thus in one branch of the cities 
business we lind the all useful electric 
current, not only lighting buildings 
and outdoor markets, but preventing 
the loss of perishable produce, doing 
many tasks in the preparation of 
foods, and finally forming an impor- 
tant link in the distribution of sup- 
plies to the New ^'o^k public. 
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SEVERAL educative means have 
been employed during the past 
score of >-ears or more to propel 
the home economics movement on its 
iridespreading way. .-Vmong them 
may be included bfKtks compiled by 
persons interestetJ in home economics, 
that science which applies arls, sci- 
ences, and economics to the affairs 
of the family; correspondence courses 
for thtjse unable to attend classes: 
lectures before clubs and in public and 
private schrWs; articles appearing in 
the household departments of maga- 
zines and newspapers. These meth- 
ods are valuable in that they present 
the theory in detail and explain the 
practical side. But the average per- 
son wants to see in order that she may 



more easily belie\-e. For this reason 
demonstrating has come to be one of 
the largest contributors to the move- 
ment. One of the chief aims of home 
economics is the elimination of drud- 
gery' from household duties. The 
de\*elopment of electrical appliances 
hasmade this a possibility. However, 
as in the case of every new st^, the 
possible user "has to be shown." 

One of the first and most important 
steps is the training of the future 
home-makers, the young girls who are 
still in school. Domestic science is en- 
couraging the use of electricity, and 
therefore instructs in the use of elec- 
trical appliances. In order to do good 
work, students are taught, good 
tools should be used. Therefore it is 
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a part of their training to learn the 
advantages of adopting elertrical de- 
\-ice« for household use. The field 
here is large for there are cookinK 
cla<ses, scu'ing classes, and classes in 
household eflicienc>', all of which are 
interested in things electrical. 

At a recent demonstration in the 
Wa^ington Irv-ing High School, fifty 
girls front the cooking classes assem- 
bled to see a demonstration in which 
a table grill and ovenctte were used 
to bake muliins. broil ham, and cook 
candied sweet potatoes. The dem- 
onstrator stood at a table in the center 
of the nxtm and the girLs sat in a wide 
circle around her. Most of the 
students knew what a grill was but 
not all of them were sure alraut the 
correct usage of the shiny nickel 
appliance. The demonstrator ex- 
plained its construction and its use 



with the ovenettc. Then she deftly 
mixed a batter fur muffins which she 
proceeded to bake in the ovenette. 
In the meanwhile she showed them 
the correct method of connecting and 
disconnecting electrical appliances; 
she explained the possibility of over* 
loading the circuit by attaching too 
many appliances to a socket at the 
same time. The candied su'eet pota- 
toes were next prepared and asswn 
as the muffins were done the potatoes 
and ham were starte<l. By this 
demonstration the students were given 
iipportunity to see just what elec- 
tricity would do in preparing a meal 
and what its advantages were over 
other methods of awktng. They also 
learned a little practical electricity. 
Their enthusiasm and the knowledge 
gained were undoubtedly taken home 
to be passed along to their grown-ups. 
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Women's clubs, community clubs, 
private groups of women meeting to 
discuss and study home economics, 
often entertain lecturers and demon- 
strators. In such cases members are 
likely to learn some new way of 
using an appliance hitherto not con- 
sidered. They find to their surprise 
that they have been plodding along 
in a rut out of which electrical devices 
might have pulled them long ago had 
they but taken advantage of them. 

Besides a so-called neighborhood 
demonstration there is the type that 
is open to the public in general. Not 
only are the manufacturers and retail- 
ers active in displaying their wares 
before the public, but also the lighting 
companies. The Bureau of Home 
Economics of The New York Edison 
Company has as its aim the informing 
of the public in the use of electrical 
appliances. Window and showroom 
demonstrations are made a specialty 
in order that the public may have the 
chance to see in operation the things 
about which they read and hear. 

Pausing before a show window for 
a few minutes to watch a demonstra- 
tion of an electrical sewing-machine 
the average person, accustomed to 
using a machine worked by a pedal, 
would at first perhaps be possessed 
of a feeling of curiosity mingled with 
skepticism. But the ease with which 
the sewer guides her material under 
the electrically driven needle suggests 
yards of sewing without fatigue to 
the operator of the machine. It is, 
to be sure, a valuable asset to con- 
sider. After that the old type of 
machine does not satisfy, for the 
electric machine does the work with- 
out loss of energy. 

In one of the showrooms of this 



company a group of young women 
attended a special demonstration 
given by one of the members of the 
bureau. Each of the more importaat 
household appliances was taken in 
turn and its operation and advantages 
and operating costs explained. It was 
easy for the audience to make itsowD 
comparisons and draw its own con- 
clusions. The result is apparent in 
the fact that a sale of some electrical 
appliance usually follows close on the 
heels of the demonstration. 

Model Apartments 

The model apartment and the ex- 
perimental household station are also 
means of demonstrating to the public 
the electrical labor-savers that are 
coming to play so important a part 
in the aflfairs of the modem home. 

At the Electrical Expositions, held 
each year at the Grand Central Palace» 
electrical household appliances are 
generously displayed. The manu- 
facturers, retailers and lighting com- 
panies spend every effort to inform 
the public of progress made in electri- 
cal housekeeping and their represen- 
tatives are present to operate the 
appliances. 

Informing the public is the great 
task being carried on in the home 
economics movement. As has been 
said, electricity plays its part and 
not a small one either. Were it not 
for the demonstrators who work with 
the idea in mind that "seeing is> 
believing," the progress of the move- 
ment would be slow. But once the 
public is shown the advantages to be 
had by using electrical appliances in 
the home it will be thankful that it 
did not turn a deaf ear to valuable.* 
advice. 
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Pastry 



""WES. sir. wliich shall it he?" 
Y queries the waiter as with a 
' hovering fork he touches first 
one, then another of the pastries on 
the tray he holds — and has been 
holding for at least five minutes while 
you have been tr\'ing to decide which 
delicious looking confection you really 
want. 

And you can't seem to choose — you 
really can't! That chocolate looking 
one with the green things sprinkletl 
on top looks wonderful, but at the 
same time the curly tubular thing 
with the cream at eacJi end might be 
better, it looks more simple and 
perhaps is more digestible. Of course 
all the time you have one eye on the 
great oblong piece, all flaky and 
covered with a cream filled with little 
lumpy things! 






Vou choose one — ihe very richi 
of course — and then question 
waiter as to the whys and wherefoi 
of pastry. He tells you the tale ani 
it is interesting. Perhaps he telli 
you of the Barna Corporation, makers 
of every kind of pastrj' and bonboi 
For here is a business built up 
few years from — well, really not 
at all, — just one little shop, to a laise 
establishment employing the latest in 
machinery and methods. 

About six years ago a little 
taurant and pastry shop was opeiu 
on the comer of Eleventh Street 
Sixth Avenue. The food sen.'ed 
good and the pastr>- was perfecti< 
itself. One ate it and immedi 
and invariably wanted more. What 
was the secret? How was it made? 

On the top floor of a little house 
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across the street BertaUn Bama — the 
proprietor of the French Pastrj- Shop 
— had installed a vcr>' small bakery* 
presided over by Leon Trum, a 
\erilable wizard at inventing and 
baking pastr>- of all kinds. Here 
were prepared the wares which, when 
carried to the tittle shop on the 
comer and set forth in the show case, 
disappeared usually in less than half 
an hour. The fame of the French 
Pastry Shop gren-. Soon branch 
shops were opened which in e\-er>- 
respect maintained the high standards 
of the original. 

A trial was made to sec if ko<>«1 
candy would prove as popular ;is 
good pastr>'. It did! Bama's B<>n 
Eons soki almost before they had :i 
chance to cx>ol. 

Larger, much larger quarters, were 
needed, though with the opening of 
the blanch atores the bakery had 



been enlarged and one or two assist- 
ants employed. Three floors were 
rented at 144 West 18th Street and a 
force of expert pastr>' cooks and 
candy makers employed, all to work 
under the immediate supervision of 
MrTrum. Then an)se the question 
i\s to what sort of machinery should 
be used to obtain the same results in 
baking and cooking large quantities 
nf pastr>- and candy as were obtained 
when only small quantities were re- 
quired. And then as to refrigeration! 
How were milk, butter, and eggs to 
1h- kept sweet and fresh until needed — 
indciti, how were the finished prod- 
ucts, the wonderful pastries and 
candies, to l>c kept fresh until sent 
out to the many hotels and restaurants 
that were clamoring for them. 

Various tjpes of ovens were tried 
none of which came up to the standard 
required . Then two huge electric 
ovens were installed . The results 
were perfect . Not only was the tem- 
perature umler constant control, a 
ni'ci'ssar>' factor in good and pains- 
taking baking, but they were abso- 
lutely free from all smoke, dirt, or 
iKior. "These two electric ovens," 
Slid Mr Trum, "do more work than 
fight of the tyi» of ovcn we had 
Ix'fore!" .Another oven is electrically 
operatetl in such a manner that the 
pjistn." In-inK Kikitl is carried on 
revolving trays in close proximity to 
the actual s<)Urr»' of heat. This is 
used for verv" quick Itakinf;. 

So successful was the use of elec- 
tricity for supplving heal that it was 
ik-cide<l to use it also for supplying 
Olid. .A large electric n-frigeration 
system was installed. In one nwm so 
equipped— the ice cream room — the 
temperature is kept at 10 degrees 



above zero! The temperature of the 
refrigerating rooms is first set at the 
desired degree and then automatically 
is kept there. Current is consumed 
only when the temperature rises above 
the degree set. Electric refrigeration 
produces a dry cold. Pastry may be 
set in a room chilled electrically with 
no risk of it being injured by moisture. 
Now just as it is necessary to cool 
candies and cream fillings, so it is 
also necessary sometimes to warm 
them. For this purpose a small room 
has been equipped with two electric 
heating units. Here on shelves are 
to be found trays of luscious confec- 
tions awaiting their turn to be dipped 
and coated with rich, creamy choco- 
late. This coating, by the way is 
kept at just the right consistency in 
electrically heated basins sunk in the 
center of the dipping table. For beat- 
ing the creams used in the candy, 



large electric beaters are employed. 
There is a machine for making 
almond paste and a giant revolving 
kettle for coating Jordan almonds. 
Both, of course, are electrically oper- 
ated. 

In the pastry department a large 
dough mixer and two beaters are in 
almost constant operation. In (act, 
the whole plant runs continuously day 
and night. 

By liberal use of that truly rare 
sense so falsely characterized as 
common, Mr Bama and Mr Trum 
have built up the Barna Corporation 
so that in the short space of six years 
it has earned for itself a most enviable 
place in the confectionery trade. 
How did they do it? By taking ad- 
vantage of the most economical and 
efficient means for obtaining light, 
heat and power — electricity through 
central station service. 




District Ofiices of The New York Edison Company 

Contract and Inspection Department 



Broadway District 

Ofice at 424 Broadway, D I' Brown, Manaf^cr; 
Telephone, Caia! S400. Bounderies: The 
Br<«dway District includes the territorv 
•outh of Christopher and Eii^hth Streets, west 
of the Bowery, and south ol Catherine Street. 

Norfolk Street District 

Norfolk Street omcc at 20 Norfolk Street, L F 
Benditl, Matiai;er; Telephone, Orchard 4261. 
Bnindariet: The Norfolk Street Distriit in- 
cluJet the territory south of Ei(;hth Street, 
cast of and including; the Bfiwery, and north 
of and including Catherine Street. 

Irving Place District 

Office at 10 Irving Place, S F Fahnestock, 
Manaieer; Telephone, Stuyvesant S600, Kx- 
tenttun 40$. Boundaries: The Inring Place 
District includes the territory between and 
including Kixhth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street from the East to North Rivers. 

Forty second Street District 

Office at 124 Wett 42nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Manager; Telephone, Bryant S262, Exten- 
non9t. Boundaries: The Forty -second Street 
District includes t^e territory north of Twenty • 
eighth Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the East to the North Rivers. 

Eighty-sixth Street District 

Office at ISl East S6th Street, H S McCirath, 
Manager; Telephone, Lenox 7710. Boun- 
daries: The Ki):hty-»ixth Street District 
includes the territorv north of Fifty -ninth 
Street add south of One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, east of Central Park West. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty •fifth Street District 

Office at IS East 12Sth Street, William J 
Mean, Maniger; Telephone, Harlem 4U20 



Boundaries: The One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street District includes the territory 
hounded by the North River, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Park West, One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, East River to and including 
One Hundred and Thirty.sixth Street east of 
St. Nicholas Avenue, and to the south side of 
One Hundred and lliirty-fifth Street west of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Huixlred aixl Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

Office at 362 East 149th Street, William A 
Rucnzirr, Manager; Telephone, Melrose 9900. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Bronx Rivers ana between One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Street and East 
One Hundred and Seventy-second StreeL The 
dividing number between the One Hundred and 
Forty- ninth Street Office and the Tremont 
Avenue Office, on all avenues with the excep- 
tion of Third and P^rk Avenues, is 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenues, however, the divid- 
ing number is 1699. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey ATenuefl, 
All»en Goldman, Assistant General Com- 
mercial Manager, Bronx District; Telephone 
Tremont 6900, Extension 225; Richard 
Goff, Manager, Tremont Avenue Office; 
Telephone, Tremont 6900, Extension 100. 
Boundaries: The territory covered by the 
Tremont Office extends from approximately 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
north to Yonkers City line; all territory 
King between the Harlem River and Two 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, and 
the Hudson River from Two Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Yonkers on the West, 
and the Bronx River on the East, including 
WoodUwn, Spuyten Duyvil, Riverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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The Electrical Directory 

and the Edison Show-rooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listed, 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im- 
portance of The Electrical Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Electrical Directory' is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various show-rooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives arc forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser, 

Tt miftht be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incaiidesci-n t lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identitied with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be receivcrl and transmitlid to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 

7he New York Edison Company 
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Last January a photograph of the 
ten million dollar waterfront fire in 
New Orleans was widely circulated in 
the picture supplement of Chicago 
and other newspai>ers, with the state- 
ment that the ** short-circuiting of an 
electric wire near the surface of water 
that was covered with oil, is believed 
to have caused this conflagration." 

In view of the actual fa ts, it is 
hard to tell just what the writer of 
that caption based his belief upon. 

An inquiry by the National Electric 
Light Association has brought the 
following reply from Mr George W 
Booth, chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters: — 

"In reply to your letter under 
date of the first, we would state 
that the recent fire at the Jahncke 
Dry Dock was not caused by the 
breakage of an electric wire, as re- 
ported in the newspapers. An in- 
vestigation by one of our engineers 
indicates that a hot rivet dropped 
from a ship undergoing repairs, 
into oil-coated debris on the water 
surface was the probable cause. 
As a matter of fact, there were no 
electric wires anywhere near the 
scene of this fire, the breakage of 
which could possibly have ignited 
the oil on the water surface. 

'A 400- volt line was in course 
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of installation and the conduit for 
this line was attached to the under 
side of^the pier flooring, but wires 
had not been drawn. The wires for 
lighting purposes are located on the 
land at such a distance back from 
the dock front as to preclude the 
possibility of any broken wires fall- 
ing into the water." 
Very often in the excitement snap 
judgment is used in seeking the cause 
of fires and the reporter blames the 
electric wiring. The inaccuracy of such 
a practice is strikingly illustrated in 
this instance. 

The latest member of that always 
dependable group of assistants — the 
little electric serv-ants in the home — 
is the refrigerator. The iceless ice- 
box has taken its place with the 
vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, 
the ironer, the dish washing machine, 
and all the smaller appliances, as 
part of the equipment of the well 
planned home of today. It is used 
not only in suburban houses and city 
dwellings, but in apartments as well, 
and the progress that it has made 
during the past decade — the whole 
history of electric household refrigera- 
tion is a matter of not much more than 
ten years — augurs well for its future. 

As pointed out elsewhere in this 
issue, electric household refrigeration 
is now being used in many homes, 
and how successful it is proving may 
best be judged by extracts quoted 
from letters written by those who 
are now employing this new servant. 
In view of this it is not too much 
to expect that another ten years will 
see practically every home equipped 
for refrigeration by wire. 
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Rsfr^ration by \X^rc 



ELECTRICAL household refrig- 
eration has kept its promise. It 
has made good! In its early his- 
tor>'. as in the beginning of any new 
and big project that presents a radical 
departure from the old way of doing 
things it encountered much scepticism 
from those who were not far-sighted 
enough to understand its wonderful 
possibOities. Certain enthusiasts, 
however, had faith that electrical re- 
frigeration was going to develop into 
a practical, efficient, and economic 
household institution. Such has been 
the case. 

What is a success? Colloquially 
speaking, it is that which accom- 
plishes its aim and thereby wins 
favor. The aim of electrical refriger- 
ation has been and continues to be 
the preservation of perishable foods 
in dean, coldt dry air by means of an 
efficient and economical process. That 
it is proving to be an unqualified suc- 
cess is eN-ident in the number of com- 
pliments paid by experienced owners 
and users of electrical household 
refrigerators. 

Refrigtralhn for Health 

"It is not the length of time the 
perishable foods are kept that makes 
them dangerous for human consump- 
tion, it is the way they are kept. If 
our food were kept properly clean and 
cold, crisp and dry, about three 
quarters of all our gastric disturbances 
would be eliminated.*' This was said 
by an eminent physician who advo- 
cated the use of the electric refriger- 
ator because of its characteristics so 
n «ntific food saving. 



With the happy elimination of drip- 
ping moisture and damp air from 
the refrigerator an ideal condition has 
come into existence in the cooling 
compartmentsof the machine. Moist- 
ure-laden air is not sanitary because 
it contains germs which multiply 
rapidly. Foods decay readily when 
contaminated by impurities. But 
dry, cool air makes it impossible for 
bacteria to thrive, and at a tempera- 
ture maintained at about 40 degrees 
or lower they become dormant and 
therefore harmless. Thus it is that 
''food keeps in it much longer/* as 
one housekeeper proudly told her 
friend when describing her latest 
piece of electrical household equip- 
ment. "The fact that the tempera- 
tiure is kept practically the same all 
the time is another great asset* be- 
cause in a uniform coldt all edibles, 
particularly butter and milk, — are 
more wholesome." This last was 
written by a man in whose home an 
electric refrigerator **has given com- 
plete satisfaction." 

The circulation of dry air through- 
out the compartments of the machine 
has done away with the danger of 
one food tainting another. In the 
old-fashioned method of refrigeration 
this was one of the predominating 
faults. 

Being automatic, the electric re- 
frigerator carries on its duties with- 
out any care or adjusting. **Sinoe 
its installation in September last it 
has caused no trouble whatever, and 
required no attention,'* is the happy 
compliment that was paid to one of 
the many ntiaditnes installed in New 
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York City. Thus it is a labor-saver. 
There is no need for drip-pan empty- 
ing, nor does it require cleansing of 
mould and dirt that would have ac- 
cumulated in a damp atmosphere. 

"Certainly it is a success," con- 
tinued the pleased owner, [t is more 
than a success, it is a comfort and a 
great convenience. Perfect refriger- 
ation, ice always at hand, no spoiled 
food, — I have had no occasion for 
regrets." 

A waste- eliminator, then is this 
scientific, automatic, efficient and 
therefore economical apparatus. Sa\- 
ing in money is represented by the 
quantity of foodstuffs that are kept 
from spoiling, especially in hot 
weather, while independent of any 
exterior cooling process. With ade- 
quate cold storage, the week-end's 
supply of perishable foods is insured 
against taint and decay. 

There are a number of other, yet 
important, conveniences to be had. 
Among these are the freezing of ice 
cubes for table use and the chilling 
and freezing of salads and desserts. 
In one compartment of the machine 
there are pans in which cubes of ice 
may be produced, or desserts can be 
placed in the same pans and when 
hardened to the desired consistency 
they can be removed in dain ly 
moulds. In the other compartments 
sztlads or other foods may be chilled 
so that, cool and crisp, they will 
arouse the delight of the family and 
guests who are to be served with 
them. 

An interesting and yet not unusual 
occurrence is brought to mind in the 
case of a young woman who found 
herself, one very warm Sunday after- 
noon, the sudden hostess of six tired. 




dusty, overheated and hungry guests. 
They broke their long automobile 
tour by stopping unceremoniously at 
the home of their congenial friend on 
whom, they felt sure, they could de- 
pend for a cheery welcome and per- 
haps a dainty sandwich and a glass 
of cold tea. But imagine their sur- 
prise and delight when she served 
them, almost immediately, delicacies 
which one would not imagine could 
exist for verj' long on a hot summer 
day, 

"There," she said, as the exclama- 
tions of her grateful admirers died 
down for want of breath, "is the re- 
mainder of yesterday's bridge party." 

"Not in this hot weather!" one 
dubious young woman manaf;ed to 
gasp. 

"Of course, and why not?" the 
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hostess queried as she passed a plate 
(if cream cheese and lettuce sand- 
wiches, 

"The weaihtT dws not Iwtthir me 
any more since I have had my elec- 
tric refrigcratijr. This fruit silad. 
for instance, and that mayonnaise 
and whipped cream dressing were 
made yesterday." 

Each guest tiLstfd the salad exix^ri- 
mentally and then nodded her 
approval . 

"And the iced chocolate, did yuu 
make that yotcniay, too," ventured 
one curious yitung matron. 

"Nil." was the adniis.si(in, "that 
was made to-day, but the whipped 
cream is left from yi'sterday. That 
is one of the advantages of the 
electric refrigerator. It keeps footl 



fn-sh and prevents it from spoiling. 
\\ hen \ou ha\-e had your dessert 1 
will show you how it works." 

Sherlwrt.from dinner. again brought 
forth exclamations of si rprisi-. 

"To think that perishables like 
these have been kept for so king with- 
out e\en tofiking wiliwl! It is more 
than I ran understand.'" 

"Vou will underslaml as soon as 
vou see the refrigerator, and what IS 
ninre you will want one yourself." 

.\nd after the refreshing repast the 
hostess led her guests to her kitchen 
where the elertrii: refrigerator stood 
lieautiful and dean in its white en- 
amel coat. 

The technical operation itt all elec^ 
trie refrigerators is practically the 
same. The refrigerant or gas to 
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tfinj: ^MivVMibicat c-mrxri o€ at ^icrmriKar 
n&tttfc r«s|aDia» rite ixmpcratnire cc 



Tte wde fcirft » a ffrn^J*^ one 
^ttrafC. T&w: ;pft* either ftrfi-^i dbkttybt 

fiiMMU Ift rie act of bem^ cnm- 
pflMwrf &> ^ pre-zfetermmed prepare. 
it in ht^JbA f» ak rd:iiTivtiy h^ rctn- 
p«r;»f;vf)t:. la die fxjrjier of the cnc- 
4MMr rfse heat of ompreasaon k re- 
tmf¥td aaik the J5*i » vjrMA trrJbtz by 
waitftr oc ;wr. Xour liquviized it 
pamnn ifif// r/>(l% whtre it & heated to 
a h*Am% point ;uid thttf btcomts a 
l|iM^ OfKK: fWjffift:. In if-% effort to re- 
timt tr^ ;art.nvji«^erk temperature dur- 
ff^{ itt final expaiMfOfi it extracts the 
licat fr^/m the htitrf/unding medium, 
fcrifie fff air, and produces the tem- 
perature AfrhinA for refrigeration. 

Ekctri^ial refrigeration is no longer a 
pfomiiie; it i»a fj^omise fulfilled. The 
machine i« an investment, and the 
saving in frxxl. lafir^r, energy, and 
operatir/n arc the interest returned. 
The owners are, invariaWy, more than 
Mtisfied with their purchases. One 
enthusiastic man said: "The only 
regret I have is that I am not rich 
enough t/^ give one to everybody I 
know/' 

Specialized Electrical Shows 

The I Jectric Automobile Show 
which wa» held in the Irving Place 
shownK)m of Tlie New York Edison 
Company, was the firHt of a series 
of similar specialized exhibitions 
which the (-ompany is planning to 



i9zznesses i iispLiy ot diecrrcal refr^- 
eratanf equinmeir: in. -sriiDcfi machines 
iufr^feie 5:r icairTnt*nr feooses *3r dwei- 
"fngfi aiars in j^resc wirfi dwse de- 
signed a:r ^^^mmercLal carpoees. The 
L2CC uoar the eiMcct cndoEies ei^t 
•iriferert nr.'^k-frn-i'^t of rse hoosefaold 
Tvre. vfrfTe ren jijar? a§Q oLarfimes of 
zhzs vsrzit fead fearfEv oaased the ex- 
p^rrmtm^Tj sC3^. ^ a ^%hc indica- 
t5ati of ire rem-irkafaJe progress that 
o^ been mjiie in thgf branch of 
hotnc eocGijoiis- Tlie exhibit will 
open oc Accil + and continue tintil 
the end of the w^eek. As in the 
Automobue Show, there will be no 
charge to the exhibitors for placet 
and adnussioQ wiQ be free. 

According to present plans the May 
show wiQ be de^-oted to an esqxisition 
of Electrical Ad\ertising while Indus- 
trial Heating will be featured in June. 
There will be no e3diibitions during 
the summer months, and in fact not 
until after the Electrical Show in the 
fall. The first of the fall shows \*nll 
be held in November and wfll be de- 
v-oted to fixtures and lighting methods 
for the home. It will be followed by 
a display of electrical household ap- 
pliances in December. 



To Their Bright Eyes 

'Lou Mination and D Light 
Wink at me most every night ; 
You may wonder if they love me. 
Flashing eyes so far above me. 
No indeed, scant hope is mine, 
Though I try to read each sign : 
Fond I gaze, in rumination. 
At D Light and *Lou Mination! 

Wanda Moore 
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Show Shows Results 



THAT N'ery real results were ef- 
fected by the Electric Auto- 
mobile Show, held in February 
in the showrooms of The New York 
Edison Company was apparent enough 
at the time. There was an air of 
activity, and an undercurrent of en- 
thusiasm throughout the entire two 
weeks, and there was hardly a mo- 
ment when some one of the exhibitors 
was not explaining the features of his 
product to interested visitors. 

Just how real the interest of these 
N-isitors was, and how beneficial the 
exhibit proved to the industry is very 
strikingly shown in the several letters 
which have been received since the 
show dosed. It is significant that 
in almost all of these letters, there is 
expressed a very great desire to par- 
ticipate in a similar display next 
vear. 

IVhai the ExhlkHon 5qp 

From the Commercial Truck Com- 
pany's letter, the following pertinent 
lines are quoted: 

•*We certainly appreciate all 
you and your company have done 
for us and the electric vehicle in- 
dustry at large by having this 
Electric Automobile Show. We feel 
that a big percentage of the credit 
is due you personally. 

It gives us pleasure to advise 
that during this Show we secured 
about fourteen good leads and one 
order was evidently closed up due 
to our having one of our small 
half-ton wagons outside at the 
Show." 



E>)ually convincing are these wprds 
from the Lansden Company — 

**We can directly trace four re- 
tail sales to our exhibit at the 
Show at which our new looo lb. 
chainless drive model created a 
very decided interest. One of 
these sales came by way of long 
distance telephone Saturday after- 
noon from western New York, as 
a result of a visit to our exhibit 
earlier in the week." 
The president of the Ward Motor 
Vehicle Company writes— 

"I understand from our Sales 
I>epartment that this was one of 
the best electric shows we have 
ever had in New York City from 
the interest standpoint and you 
may be assured that we very gen- 
uinely appreciate the opportunity 
your Company has afforded us of 
having a part in this exhibit." 
An awakening to the possibilities 
of the electric vehicle is indicated by 
the following paragraphs from the C H 
Motors Corporation, Agents for the 
Oneida truck. 

**We feel we have been given a 
most excellent opportunity to dis- 
play the Oneida Motor Truck to 
a number of interested New York 
buyers at this Show and have 
every reason to believe that from 
among the thirty or forty pros- 
pects revealed it will be possible 
to realize some sales in the near 
future. 

As manufacturers of gasolene 
trucks and experienced as gasolene 
truck salesmen, our natural indin- 
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ation in the past has been to give 
our oomplete attention to gasolene 
trucks, almost to the exclusion of 
interest in electric trucks. The in- 
formation and data obtained dur- 
ing and as a result of our partici- 
patKM) in the Show has made us 
realiie we have been neglecting a 
big business opportunity and will 
undovbtedly cause our company 
to become actively interested in 
the electric truck business." 
The Cowan Truck Company 

writes, among other things — 

"We have received a few ver\' 
nice inquiries and espi'cially two 
that we believe will turn immedi- 
ately into firm orders. There was 
greater value in this exhibit to us 
than can be readily realize^l, espe- 
cially along the lines of free adver- 
tising toward our competitors, 
who now know that we have 
something to make them sit up 
and take notice. We will keep 
>'ou advised as to any sales that 
have come definitely from \x)ur 
good efforts, as I know you are as 
interested in this as we are.** 
Fn»m Fink-Dumont-White Inc. 

was received the following letter 

"We want you to know that 
we feel that this was the most 
worth-while exhibition in which 
the writer or any of his associates 
have e\'er had experience. Real 
prospects visited us, and we can 
think of no way in which you can 
encourage manufacturers of ma- 
terial handling equipment than to 
make this excellent Show an an- 
nual e\'ent." 

"We do not hesitate to say that 
it was for business and otherwise 
one of the most successful shows 



ever held in the City of No*' York, 
and we want you to know that 
we feel greatly indebted to your- 
si»lf and The New York Edison 
( *ompany for giving us the oppor- 
tunit>' to exhibit our product under 
such favorable conditions." 
The Kdison Storage Battery Com- 
pany writes: 

I'!qually encouraging is the letter 
from the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company which contains these lines 
* * 1 have ever>' reason to believe 
that this I nique ex'ent will prove a 
stimulus to the electric vehicle 
business, thereby tending to place 
it on a plane where we believe it 
Wongs. We are encouraged in 
this outlook because we received a 
considerable ni mber of valuable 
inquiries concerning the Philadel- 
phia 'Diamond Grid' Battery." 
The Klectric Storage Battery Com- 
pany includes in its letter the hope 
that 

"It is the iK'ginningof a custom 
which will Ik* continued from year 
to year and I am sure that it will 
gather force and have an influence 
on the electric vehicle industr>' 
each vear.'* 

The Karr\'-Lode Industrial Truck 
Company expresses its gratification 
in these Mords 

"We want to take this early 
opportunity to a)ngratulatc you 
on the ver\* apparent sucix^ss of 
the First Annual Klectric .Auto- 
mobile Show. We feel ver>' gral- 
ifie<l by the excellent co-operative 
spirit displayed by The New \'ork 
Kdison (*f»mpany, by the baiterx* 
manufacturers and our competitors 
and we feel sure that this exhibi- 
tion continued annually and there* 

$7 
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by made an institution will bring 
about immeasurable results for the 
electric industrial and commercial 
truck industr}*." 

In the following Rauch and I^ng 
Inc. report the actual closing of a sole. 
"Se\-eral visitors to the Show 
made vtry favorable comments on 
its <ittractivencs3 and we are spe< 
daily pleased, as wc received a 
great many new prt>spects and 
made one actual sale at the Show." 



Printers* Trucks 
To have >'our monthly magazine 
reach >'ou on the same day of the 
month during all the year, to find 
stories of the screen people and their 
doings on your library table with as- 
sured regularity, and to know that 
these ami numerous other magazines 
can be depended on to arrive at a 
designated time, argues not only well 
organized printing and composing 
departments but the presence of 




Since the close of the KIcctric 
Automobile Sliow v-ord has been re- 
ceived that similar expositions are 
being considered by other central 
station companies. The first to an- 
nounce definite plans is the Public 
Service Klectric Company of New 
Jeraey, whose big salesroom in the 
Terminal Building in Newark, will be 
turned over to the electric vehides 
from Aprfl 9 to 16. 



transportation equipment of the ver>' 
highest order. 

.\t 36th Street and Tenth Avenue 
stands the building that houses the 
Carey Printing Company, Inc. 
printers of Harpers Bazar. Le Cos- 
tume Royal, Shadowland. La France 
and many other periodicals, trade 
paper!! and atlvcrtiung booklets. The 
same care that was applied to the 
selection of inks, printing preases and 
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binding machines was also applied to 
the selection of a type of truck that 
would do the delivery work in the 
most dependable fashion and with 
the greatest economy. 

Four years ago the company bought 
three five-ton electric trucks and, 
having watched the performance 'of 
these and checked up their cost, aug- 
mented the fleet by the addition of 
two more trucks in 19 19. The latter 
cars were built by The Lansden Com- 
pany and are of the six-ton, chain- 
driven type. One gasolene truck is 
maintained for long-distance deliver- 
ies, but all other hauls are made by 
the electric vehicles. An average of 
between fifteen and seventeen hours 
daily has come to be the rule for 
these cars, and an overload of from 
one half ton to one and a half tons 
is regularly added without any undue 
stress or strain. Four or five loads 
every day are carried by each electric 
truck and the material consists of 
packages of magazines and periodicals 
whose weight approximates between 
twenty-five and forty-two pounds for 
each bundle. A truck is sent on its 
way with from four hundred to six 
hundred of these packages. 

£ar(p Morning Trips 

At the beginning of the day the 
electric trucks do some of their hard- 
est work, it being a common thing 
for the Carey Press to deliver thirty 
thousand pounds of printed matter 
before nine o'clock, while toward the 
end of the day the bulk is nearly as 
great. So reliable and sturdy have 
the electric trucks proven themselves 
that the Carey Printing Company is 
considering the installation of its own 
charging equipment, and may soon 



be in a position to garage its own 
cars and operate them as a unit 
whose cost shall be borne by a separ- 
ate organization, and allowed for as 
such, instead of including their cost 
in the general overhead expense. 

Under the direction of MrHCPraeg, 
superintendent of the plant, the 
work of the Carey Printing Company 
is done in two shifts, day and night, 
and the presses are almost never still. 
On the floor which is the scene of 
the Hand-Binding and Shipping De- 
partment the printed matter, just 
off the binding machines, is tightly 
wrapped in convenient packages and 
piled on raised wooden platforms 
known as "skids'*. The weight of 
these skids when loaded is about six 
hundred pounds or more, and is too 
great for handling by unassisted man- 
power. To meet this need the com- 
pany has installed Cowan Transvey- 
ors and these are run under the skids, 
the mechanical levers are operated 
and then one man can pull the load. 

From the Cowan Transveyors the 
packages are lifted to the electric 
trucks and are then delivered at their 
several destinations throughout the 
city. The process of placing the 
bundles on the trucks is so timed that 
while one truck is being filled another 
has already started on its journey. 
The policy of the Carey Press has 
made it possible for all expenses of 
trucking cost to be met by the 
revenue received from carrying loads 
for outside firms as well as for their 
own corporation . After four years 
experience with the storage battery 
vehicle, the Carey Printing Company 
has found that no other mode of 
transportation so adequately meets 
their city haulage requirements. 
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landmarks in the city. Among those 
ra?ed to make room for the Canadian 
Pacific Building was St Bartholo- 
mew's church, which stood on the 
corner of E 44th Street and Madison 
Avenue. The corner store of the 
new building and the rear of the 
second floor will be occupied by the 
Canadian Pacific Company. They 
will sublet a part of the large store 
they have acquired. The New York 
offices will be fitted up more beauti- 
fully than even the main oflices at 
Montreal, which are said to be the 
handsomest in Canada. 

The electrical equipment of the 
Canadian Pacific Building includes, 
besides the most modern system of 
illumination, ventilation, and house 
pumps, an installation of fifteen ele- 



vators. In the main group are 
twelve high-speed cars, six express 
and six local. In the 43rd Street 
corner wing there will be an ele\-at(ir 
to serve the first four floors, and in 
the middle wing there will be a 
private car for the first three floors. 
A sidewalk lift will be installed 
on the 44th Street side of the 
building. 

Central Station Service will supply 
the electric current necessary for this 
equipment. Electric current as sup- 
plied through Central Station Service 
is as dependable as the sun. Indeed, 
one of its greatest \alues lies in its 
dependability. This, combined with 
its economic advantages, makes it the 
most desirable source of electrical 
supply. 




District Offices of The New York Edison Company 

Contract and Inspection Department 



Broadway District 

Office at 4J4 RmaJMjv, Daviil T. Brown, 
Manjfrrr; Teleptiiit:e. ( aiul 8600. RftuniUrics: 
The Brru4]wj> District inrttulr'^ the territory 
•outh ctf Chriitopher and Ki^hth Streets, west 
of the K«iwrr\-, and MHith <ii Catherinr Mrrrt. 

Norfolk Street District 

Norf.hk. Street Olfice at :o Norf-ilk Street. L l» 
Ber.dail, Manager; 'rr!rph«*nr, Orilaril 4Jftl. 
BiiiiuLinef: The N<»rftilk Street I)l-tri«t in- 
cludei the territurv fnuth of Ki^hth Street, 
cast nf and incliidiii«<; the B<>wcrv, and nortli 
of and includinis Catherine Street- 
Irving Place District 

Office at 10 Ir\in^ Plare, S F Fahnesttx'k, 
Manaf^f; Telephone. Stuwr^ant S^'OO, Fx- 
ten%ii>n 40^. H-nir.daries: The Ir\in^ Place 
Diktrict irrludes the territurv i«et«^ren and 
inrludini; Ft^hth Sirrct jnd Twcnty-eijihth 
Street from the Fast t(» North Ri\er>. 

Forty second Street District 

Ofice at 124 West 4:nd Street, W \f Kerr, 
Mana^^er; Telephnne. Rr\ani $262, Fxten- 
non9l. B^>uni{arie^ : The F<>rtv->ei'ond Street 
Di^tnct includes the territurv north of Twentv- 
cifchth Street to and inchidint; Fifty-ninth 
Street from the Fast to the North Riiers. 

Eifthty-sixth Street District 

Office at l$l EaM 16th Street. H S McCrath, 
Maiut^er; Telephone, Lrn^tx ""lo. Biiun- 
darics: The Fichty-^ixrli Sircri Di'^trict 
includes the territurv north <>f Fiftv -ninth 
Street and MHith of One llunilrrd and Tenth 
Street, east of Central Park \Vr»t. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty*fifth Street District 

at IS Fast 12Sth Street. Wiliiam J 
licara, Maaigcri Telephone, Harlem 4U20. 



li^iuniUriet: The One Hundred andTwentv- 
fifth Street UiNtrict includes the territory 
iNiiindcd hv the North Hirer, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Ontnil Park \Vc^t, One Hundred and 
'I'enth Stirrt. F^^t Ki\er to and including 
One Hiiniired and I'hirtv- sixth Street east of 
St. NirhoIa% Avenue, and to the south «ide rtf 
One Hundred and Thirtv- fifth Street west of 
St. Ni('hi»ljs Asenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

oifuc at 5^: Fast I49th Street, William A 
Kiicn/'rr, Mana^'cr; Telephone, Melrose 9V00. 
Boundaries: Ail lerrTtory lying between the 
Harlem ami Br«in\ Rivers and between One 
Huniired and Thirtv-Nccond Street and Fast 
One Hundred anil Seicntv-Nccond Street. The 
dividini: miinl>er ttetwren the One Hundred and 
Furty-ninth Street Office and the Tremnnt 
Axeniie Office, im all asenues with the excep- 
ti<in of Third and Pirk Avenues, i» 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenues, however, the di%id- 
in^ number is i799. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Allnrrt Croldinan, As»istant (>eneral C'oin- 
mercia! Mana^rer, Bronx District; Telephone 
Tremont 6900, Fxtension 2J5; Richard 
Cioff, Ntanakre*-, Tremor.t Avenue Office; 
Telephone, Frimont 69o0, Fxtension lOO. 
B«>un(brie>: The territory covered by the 
Tremont Office exten«ls from approxiniatrl\ 
One Huiiilred and Seventy-second Street, 
north to Yonkers Citv line; all territir\ 
Uini; between the Harlem Riter and T^n 
Hill ul red an. I Twenty -fifth Street, and 
the HudMin River from Two Hundred auil 
Tvnent> -fifth Street to V«nikers on the West, 
and the Brinix River on the East, includin^^ 
WiMKllawn, Spuvten l>u\vil, Riverdale and 
Mount Saint Vini^ent Districts. 
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The Electrical Directory 

and the Edison Show-rooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listed* 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im- 
portance of The Electrical Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It Wl]l be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Electrical Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various show-rooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 11 

(other than of incandescent lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 

The New York Edison Company 
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In the opening of a new dectric 
vefaide Cactory having nearly four 
times the capacity of the former plant 
may be read a prophecy whidi augurs 
wcH for the future of the industry. 

The Commercial Truck Company 
is to be congratulated upon the fore- 
sight and business courage which 
brouglit this new plant into being. 
The iHioie electrical industry unites 
in expresnng the hope that the day 
» not far oflf when the present plant, 
as that which preceded it, shall have 
reached capadty production. 



That the day of the all-electric 
home is not far off is strikingly illus- 
trated by the interest in the model 
apartment arranged in one of the 
buildings of the Queensboro Corpora- 
tion, at Jackson Heights, Queens. 

Here is shown a suite in which 
every one of the customary tasks of 
housekeeping is performed by elec- 
tricity. And not only does electricity 
bear the burden of cooking, dish- 
washing, house cleaning, and laun- 
dering, but it serves as an aid to 
health through the medium of heat- 
ing pads, vibrators, radiators, bottle 
warmers, and violet ray outfits, and 
contributes to the pleasures of life 
through a player piano, a phonograph , 
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The amMJuiM eiiHf nt <x 
brou^t great nnrnbets cS. 
In view id. diis 
be DO dcnbt that the 
home scchcrs of today wish not cxily 
to provide tfaemseKes with the best in 
electric labor-sa\ii^ devices^ but also 
to assure tfaemseKes that their homes 
are arranged to permit the most 
efficient use of this equipment. In- 
quiries regarding the current carrying 
capadty of wires, the location of 
fixtures, the provision for extra out- 
lets in the baseboards and floors were 
among the questions frequently asked. 



"We are really experts in making 
weather which is best suited for mush- 
room growth. Sunshine, wind, rain, 
moisture, fog, heat, cold, and even 
lightning are at our conmnand and 
in our control. With the help of 
science we have been able to operate 
our mushroom plantation 365 days 
in the year, something never at- 
tempted before in this country.** 

In this statement by Mr A G 
Hupfel of the Hupfel-Carrar Mush- 
room Plantation there is just a hint 
of the part electricity plays in the 
cultivation of mushrooms. Unfor- 
tunately for those whose interest is 
aroused, a fuller explanation of elec- 
tricity's part is not possible now. 

Mushroom growing, with crops 
rotating the year round, is unusual 
enough in itself. Add to it the fact 
that the industry represents the post- 
prohibition activity of a former Bronx 
brewery, and that electricity plays 
an important part in the creaticm 
artificially of the various weather 
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cnnditions needed and you Iiave an 
idea o( the combination of circum- 
souKCB that has resulted in what 
may perhap* be called New York's 
»tiBa|c>t industry. 



While the use of electricity for 
advertising purposes may generally 
be supposed to be a by-product of 
electric ligfiting, the fact remains 
that electrical advertising followed so 
closely the development of the in- 
candescent lamps for illuminating 
purposes that, in the matter of yeara, 
there is little difference between them. 

During 1881 Thomas A Edison 
perfected his plans and installed his 
Central Station lighting system in 
New York. September 4th of the 
following year saw the plant placed 
in operation. During this same year, 
in London, William J Hammer as 
Edison's representative was planning 
a lighting system for the city, and 
also for the Crystal Palace where the 
first International Electrical Exposi* 
tion was to be held. As part of his 
con tribu tion to the exposi tion he 
built an electric sign, and, in January 
1882, with the opening of the exposl- 
tioa this sign was placed in operation. 

Thus 1921 is the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the constructing of both the 
first electric sign and of the laying 
out of the first electric lighting sys- 
tem in (he world . 

Later, Mr Hammer, while chief 
engineer of the German Edison Com- 
pany, invented and placed on the 
Edison Pavilion in the Health Exposi- 
tion in Beriin the first motor-driven 
Bashing sign. 

But while these eariy yean proved 
the pMiibaities of electric sign opera- 



tion, there were many factor* which 
combined to reurd the development 
of this branch uf the electrical in- 
ihistry. Fir^t the lamps themselves 
were very costly — a matter of about 
a dollar each; the price of current was 
considered prohibitive; the central 
sutions were comparatively small:and 
there was little night life because the 
streeU were so pooriy lighted. Added 
to this, the lamps available were too 
large for satisfactory use in signs. 

Eventually, with the enlarging of 
the central stations, the development 
of smaller lamps, and reductions in 
current cost, the sign began to come 
into its own and in 1893 New York 
saw its first big electric sign display 
at the junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. 

At this fortieth anniversary The 
Edison Monthly ukes pleasure in 
extending to Major Wm J Hammer, 
for his early contributions to the 
science and to those manufacturers 
who have done so much to develop 
the art of electrical advertising, its 
heartiest congratulations. 



Just how far one desires to go in 
the matter of an automatic existence 
may be a matter for considerable 
discussion. As for telephoning there 
can be no doubt that the introduction 
of the dial method of calling will be 
welcomed . 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany, as related elsewhere in this 
issue, is now installing the equipment 
in New York, enlarging present build- 
ings and erecting new structures, and 
in a few months, in many parts of 
the city, "The Voice With a Smile" 
will be but a pleasant memory. 
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THE necessity of commenting on 
the virtues of anything so capa- 
ble of talking for itself as the 
electric sign, may at first thought 
seem something of an anomaly. Yet 
with all its attention-compelling 
powers and its subtle capacity for 
firmly implanting the seeds of desire 
— all of which it 
exercises so free- 
ly for others — 
the electric sign 
seldom takes ad- 
vantage of its po- 
sition to talk for 
itself. Closely re- 
lated as it is, not 
only to electrical 
development but 
also to the mer- 
chandizing of 
products of every 
character, the. 
sign, if it "would, 
could tell a won- 
derfully interesting narrative. 

Historically, this advertising me- 
dium is as old as the electric lighting 
industry itself, the first sign having 
been made in 1881 and displayed the 
following year. It will be recalled 
that New York's present electric 
lighting system was laid out during 
1 88 1 and started in operation in Sep- 
tember, 1882. Thus 1921 is the 
fortieth anniversary of two epoch- 
making events in electrical history. 
This first sign was made by William 
J Hammer, the representative of 
Thomas A Edison in London. It 
consisted of six letters spelling the 
S^reat inventor's name and was ex- 



The Benighted Owl 

An owl came to the city, great, 

And resting from his flight 
Said "I have heard the haunts of men 

Are interesting at night; 

I flew here when the sun had set 

But find a brilliant day. 
Where is the night? enlighten me. 

For Hoot! I am astray: — " 

The Ad. man said, "Benighted bird 

Be careful where you park; 
Don't sit on an electric sign 

And talk about the dark I" 

Wanda Moore 



hibited in the Cr>'stal Palace in Lon- 
don in Januar>% 1882, during the 
International Electrical Exposition. 
The name was spelled out letter by 
letter by means of a hand operated 
commutator and the whole name was 
flashed on and oflf by means of a 
cumbersome hand switch. 

The next ten 
years saw rapid 
development in 
sign designing. 
One of the most 
important im- 
provements was 
the application of 
the electric motor 
to the operation of 
the letter chang- 
ing equipment. 
This, of course, 
made possible the 
great advance 
which resulted 
ultimately in the 
spectacular displays of ..the Great 
White Way. 1 

The first of the big Broadway signs 
was erected in 1892, on the site of the 
present Flatiron Building. It faced 
north and told passengers on, the 
Broadway horse cars and the Fifth 
Avenue omnibuses that Manhattan 
Beach was "Swept by Ocean Breezes," 
It also mentioned the Oriental and 
Manhattan Hotels, Gilmore's Band 
and Brock's Fireworks. Channel 
type letters were used and 1457 lamps 
of various colors were employed. 
The sign was of the flasher type and 
was operated by hand. Nightly, 
from dusk until eleven o'clock, the 
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operator sUhnI hy his liwiichcs t«> 
^nh his mesMiKfs nn and nfT. Imagine 
rtminilline thf Wriglcy arrolKilit: 
inmpc l>y haml-opcmtcd switrhos. 

In tht irn.-M!iti1)Ie norihuan) trend 
Madison Stjuarr was s4ion loft U-hind 
as thr ccntn.- of night advortisiiiK and 
t' today oiic mtisi stand at Timos 
S<|uan- to fw the displays. There is 
no! a s(|uare foot of skyline which 
di-t-s not prorlaim the virtues of 
•jinH'thinK to eat or drink or wear. 
Thf message is read and rememlxred 
li>- the thousands who nightly throng 
iIk* great th<miughfare. While ii is 
I>n>tiahly tnie that your first impn-s- 
sions an- of wcindernu-ni at ihe seem- 
ing magic of ii. the faet remains that 
you will fje intliienred the next lime 
you an- alxiut to make a purchaw. 

The primary purjxtse of the large 
elertrir sign of the Bn»adway type is 



lo send its message on a national 
scale rather than to iry to in- 
fluence the individual to stop at 
once and l>uy a new suit of under- 
wear. How this n]x?ratc.s is strikingly 
illustraied in an inri<lcnt re{K)r(cd by 
one of the big advertisers. About 
two weeks afier the sign was erected 
the western salesman wrote to the 
firm. "What kind of electric adver- 
tising arc we doing in New York? 
I called on John Jones here UHlay, 
and he immediately Ix^an to talk 
alM)ut our new sign which he had seen 
when he was east last week." It is 
natural to as.sume that the conversa- 
tion alxiut the sign opened the way 
to talk atxiut the firm's gotxls and 
that an order followed. The fact 
that in addition to the hundreds of 
thousands of sight-seers and other 
^■isitors, from two to three thousand 
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buyers are registered every day in 
New York hotels during the seasons 
explains the tremendous part electric 
signs play in National advertising. 

But if the big spectacular display 
on Broadway is intended to have a 
national effect there are other signs 
whose purpose is purely local. These 
are the signs on theatres, in front of 
restaurants and over amusement 
parks. While not so elaborate as the 
big signs in the sky, they nevertheless 
present many startling effects as their 
lights blink on and off. 

The third type of sign is that which 
hangs over the door of the retail 
shop and in one word says that 
"Shoes" or "Flowers" or "Candy" or 
some other staple product may be 
bought there. Sometimes the pro- 
prietor's name is added. The pri- 
mary purpose of such a sign is to 
point the location of a particular 
store. Within the store one may find 
still a fourth sign — the directional 
sign so-called — ^which says that men's 



goods are down this aisle or that hard- 
ware is in the basement. 

When one considers the great num- 
ber of electric signs of all kinds and 
types and sizes the thought naturally 
arises, "Does it pay?" Toattemptto 
analyze the results which are trace- 
able to electric advertising is far be- 
yond the limitations of this brief 
article. And anyway, what better 
evidence of the profitableness of elec- 
tric advertising could one ask than 
the signs themselves. Surely the elec- 
tric advertising art could never have 
reached its present magnitude unless 
the users of this form of advertising — 
those who pay for the signs — ^were 
convinced that their money would 
come back to them. There can 
be no question but that the prestige 
which goes with a nationally known 
sign is a great factor in influencing 
sales. 

Does electrical advertising pay? 
Ask the man who advertises. He 
knows. 
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ONE who has visited the mush- 
room caves of France, or has 
icen the cultivation of the 
edible memliers of the fungi family in 
the ahandoned 
quarries of our own 
country, will prob- 
ably have to 
etrttch his imagin- 
ation considerably 
to give credence (o 
the report that the 
raisingof this plant 
bids fair (o become 
one of the leading 
food industries of 
the cit>'. 

"But where is 
New York going to 
find cav-es and 
abandoned quar- 
ries for mushroom 
growing"? the 
skeptic may ask. 

The answer goes liack to 1919 and 
the coming of prohibition. With the 
brew-ing and sale of beer stopped, the 
bremers sought other manufacturing 
activities which could l>c adapted to 
the existing equipment of their build- 
ings. In addition to complicated 
machine)', every brewery has ex- 
tensive cellars for storing the 
kegs of beer during the fermenting 
stage. 

It was the cellars that gave the 
idctt to Mr A G Hupfel. Jr, of the 
Hupfel Brewery in the Bronx. The 
Hu|rfd cellars are hewn from solid 
rock and extend deep into the hilly 
ground that surrounds the bre«'er>'. 
"Just the thing for mushrooms," 




thought the brewer, and forthwith the 
idea Iiegan to take form. 

That the Hupfel interesU are defin- 
itely commit ted to the new industry re- 
Kardless of the pos- 
sibilities of mar- 
keting half of one 
per cent brew, isin- 
<licatcd by the new 
sign over the office, 
"Hupfel-Carrar 
Mushroom Plan- 
tation" ami the 
piles of scrapped 
brewery equip- 
ment which littered 
the yard while the 
changes were being 
made. Included in 
the dismantled ma- 
chinery was the 
electrical genera- 
ting plant which 
formerly supplied 
the needs of the brewery, for with 
the change of business came also the 
change in the supply of electricity. 

The electrical requirements inci- 
dental to mushroom growing are 
t>eing supplied from the lines of The 
New York Edison Company. There 
are two hundred incandescent lamps 
which light up the dim reces-ses of the 
deep and winding ca\%ms. while three 
clei'tric motors supply the power 
needs of the in<lustr>'. One motor is 
of fifteen horse]X)wer and two are of 
one quarter h(>rse|M>wer each. 

Although the mushroom farm was 
started in the cellar, it now occupies 
e\-ery one of the upper floors of the 
building — a radical departure from 
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the old belief ihamiiish- 
rooms must be grown in 
dark caves and an indi- 
cation of the develop- 
that is possible 
through the application 
of tnodern methods. It 
is here that electricity 
plays one of its import* 
ant parts, although just 
what this part is. is. for 
the present, one of the 
secrets of the new in- 
dustry. 

A hint may be gained , 
however, from Mr Hup- 
fel's statement. "This 
phenomenon is only pos- 
sible because the 
modern devices are used 
in the way of securing 
proper conditions for 
the development of 
mushrooms. We are 
really experts in making weather 
which is best suited for the various 
stages of the growth of the plant. 
Sunshine, wind, rain, moisture, heat, 
cold and even lightning are at our 
command and in our control. With 
the help of science we are able to 
operate our plantation 365 days in 
the year, something never attempted 
before in this country. As a result, 
mushrooms are picked every day in 
the year." 

When the farm was started the 
French Bed System was used and 
about 100,000 square feet of floor 
Epacewas required. TheFrenchsystem 
consists of narrow, roimded mounds 
of rich loam extending in parallel 
rows along the floor. The system 
represents considerable waste of over- 
head space, so it was decided to work 




out a new method which should avo 
this loss of room. 

As a result, the American systei 
built on the skyscrapjer plan is t 
installed. In the American systei 
the earth is spread in trays which s 
tiered from the floor to the celiitj 
Even in the lowest cellars this j 
at least three beds instead of one a 
in places where ceiling is high 1 
tiers are carried up to the sixth leveT. 
With this system there are now 
300,000 square feet of beds ' 
yield more than two hundred I 
sand pounds a year. 

Recently Mr Hupfel appeared 1 
fore the Ways and Means Commit!* 
of Congress to urge the establishmenj 
of a duty on imported mushrooms. '• 

"About 9,000,000 pounds of n 
rooms have been imported frort 
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Europe >'eaTly," be said, "and Ameri- 
can KTOwers ha\-e supplied alM)ut 
1 .000,000 pounds. Workers in France 
are eiiiplo>'ed at an equi\-alcn( of 
#10.00 a week, while we pa>' our men 
#30.00 to <35.uo a week. N'aturally 
they can export their pnulurt and 
suppi)' the middleman with it at a 
km- fitture. The curious ffaliin- of the 
situation is that the foreign pnxUict 
does not sell cheaper than our nwn. 
Tbe middleman simply UKtsts the 
price to match the figures quoted by 
domestic producers." 

The Hupfel plant furnishes almost 
tv*ry hotel in the city with ils mush- 
nwnu. Its fame has sprcatl to all 
parts of the world and communica- 
tions asking informati<m alMiut the 
enterpriiie ha\-e t«en receixed from 
other breM'ers, who are seeking new 
industries for their properties. 



Electrical Show in Armoiy 
Sept 28 to Oct 8 

It has licen announced that the 
New ^'ork KIcct rical IC x p o s i t i o n 
will be held at the 71st Regiment 
Armor>-. I'ark A\-enue am! .v^ib 
Street. New York, during the ten 
days Ix-'Kinning Scptemlicr 2Hth. 

With the (irand Central Palace no 
longer available for cx|N>sition pur- 
|M>Ncs the show management was c-cm- 
fnintcd with the problem of (indiuK 
a place that combined suitable HiHtr 
arrangements, facilities for handling 
the exhibits, and arcommotlatinns 
for s[>e<:iators. 

As in former years, the t()Ji show 
will feature electrical eiiuipmcat for 
the home, motor-dri\'en machinery 
for industrial purposes, electrically 
operated material handling machinerv* 
and electric vehicles. 




AUToTTxatic iGli^honit^ 



WHEN the new building which 
the New York Telephone 
Company is erecting on East 
30th Street is completed another huge 
telephone central office 
building will be added to 
the large number in New 
York City. While not 
so large as the mammoth 
Walker-Lispenard or the 
Bowling Green telephone 
buildings, the area of the 
plot upon which it is 
built exceeds that of any 
other telephone central 
office building in the city. 
This new building was 
erected to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the 
growing demand for tele- 
phone service in New York City. Itwill 
be one of the first exchanges equipped 
with machine switching apparatus, 
and the extensive electrical needs 
will be supplied by The New York 
Edison Company, 

The removal of theold building from 
this site was started on September 
8th, 1919 and excavation for the new 
foundation began on October 27th, 
1919. This work was greatly ham- 
pered by the amount of snow which 
fell during the winter and it was not 
until June i8th, 1920 that the erec- 
tion of the steel began. 

It is expected that the building will 
be completed on or about June 1st. 
This telephone building is in the form 
of an "L" and extends through from 
30th Street to 31st Street, a distance 
of 197M feet. The 30th Street front- 




age is 170 feet and the 31st Street 
frontage is loi feet. It is an eight- 
story- and- basement building con- 
structed of steel and brick, and will 
have a cubic content of 
3,224,000 cubic feet. 

The first floor will be 
a terminal and switch 
room, in connection with 
a machine switching cen- 
tral office. The second 
floor will be occupied by 
other apparatus in con- 
nection with machine 
switching and will also 
have quarters for opera- 
tors. The third floor 
will be occupied by a 
second machine switching 
unit. Other floors will 
be utilized for general offices of the 
Telephone Plant Department and 
for other telephone purposes. 

Like other telephone buildings this 
structure is as nearly fireproof as 
modern construction can make it. 
Every known precaution has been 
taken to safeguard the lives of per- 
sons working in the building and to 
remove the hazard of destruction by 
fire of the costly apparatus it will 
house. 

As in all buildings which the Tel- 
ephone Company has constructed 
recently there is included in this build- 
ing a fire tower which affords an, 
enclosed fire-escape in a separate fire- 
proof building. Access to this fire- 
escape is gained through two separate 
doorways. The first leads from the 
main building to a balcony and the 
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second leads from this balcony into 
the fire tower proper. In addition 
to this there are three stain\ays 
enclosed with fire-proof walls and 
doors. 

While the building itself will prob- 
ably be completed by the first of June 
it will be sometime before the new 
apparatus can be installed and placed 
into operation. 

The electrical installation calls for 
eight eighty-horsepower and four fifty- 
three-horsepower generator sets and 
640 one-sixteenth-horsepower duplex 
motors for the operation of the ma- 
chine switching apparatus. The build- 
ing will be lighted by 1500 lamps 
and the elevators will be operated by 
motors totaling 105 horsepower. 

The erection of this and the en- 
largement of many of the other tele- 
phone buildings calls attention to 
the company's plan of replacing the 
present manual system of transmit- 
ting calls with the dial or automatic 
system . 

A UTomatic Seivice This Year 

Before the end of this year New 
York City will probably have several 
new machine switching central offices. 
The first exchanges to operate by the 
new method will be Pennsylvania, 
Academy and Walker. This type 
of mechanical switchboard as adapted 
for use in New York City represents 
the results of years of investigation 
and improvement by engineers of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The introduction of the new service 
into New York City will of necessity 
occupy a number of years. Wherever 
practicable it will be installed in all 
new central offices or wherever worn- 



out equipment makes replacement 
necessary. 

To make a call with the new 
machine switching telephones .a sub- 
scriber lifts the receiver from the 
hook and a more or less mysterious 
mechanism at the central office gets 
into action, selects the subscriber's 
line and automatically connects it 
with an idle sender. When this is 
done the subscriber will hear a low 
humming sound called a dial tone, 
which indicates that the line is not 
busy and that the apparatus is ready 
to receive the call. By the use of the 
dial which is attached to the new 
instrument he may then dial directly 
any call other than toll or long dis- 
tance, by dealing the first three let- 
ters of the central office name and 
the number which must consist of 
at least four numerals. 

The actual electrical and mechani- 
cal means employed in completing 
calls are rather too complicated for 
this brief article. 

In New York City there are over 
900,000 telephone stations served 
from 101 central offices. Every one 
of these near-million stations can 
secure immediate connections with 
any one of the other stations and be- 
sides these local connections there 
are the thousands of long distance 
and toll calls involving extra charges, 
which must be cared for and recorded. 

The demands for telephone service 
in recent years has been phenomenal. 
In the financial district of New York 
City these demands have more than 
doubled in the last five years. The 
Telephone Company is constantly 
adding to its huge system, enlarging 
existing buildings and erecting new 
buildings. 
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VISITORS to the Electric Refrig- 
eration Exhibit at the In-ing 
Place ShomToom of The Xew 
York Edison Company, during the 
first week of April received two dis- 
tinct impressions; the first concerned 
itself with the remarkable progress, as 
c%'idenced by the number of exhibits, 
that has been made in this field during 
the past few >'ear5, and the second was 
due to the interest which the public 
in general is taking in the subject. 
That there is a ^"ide popular interest 
in electric refrigeration was indicated 
be>'ond question by the constant 
stream of \Tsitors. 

One manufacturer, who at first 
was rather skeptical about taking 
part, became so enthusiastic before 
the week was o\"er that he made ap- 
plication for the same space at next 
^•ear's show. 

Those concerned with the more ma- 
terial aspects will see exidence of 
popular confidence in the electric 
refrigerators, in the report of actual 
sales of seventeen machines during the 
show week. The securing of good leads 
was reported by ever>' exhibitor. 

The Exhibitors 

The Audiffren Refrigerating Ma- 
chine Company operated their equip- 
ment in connection ^^'\xh a drinking 
fountain, supplying ice-water to 
visitors. 

The Carbona Machine, made by 
Esher, Wyss & Company in Switzer- 
land, and sold in this country by Jos 
Roschach, attracted considerable at- 
tention. Among the air-cooled house- 
hdd machines were the Williams- 



Simplex, the Kel\-inator, and A6 
Frigidor. Se\'eral models and a num- 
ber of sectional parts were indnded 
in the Frigidaire exhibit. A mnnber 
of pieces of the light Balsa wood of 
which the box is constructed added in- 
terest to the Frigidor exhibit. 

The Clothel Company showed two 
models of the larger sized boxes and 
the Isko Company had an interesting 
demonstration showing the refr^era- 
ting c\cle in their machines. 

The Xorwalk Refrigerating Plant, 
one of the t>'pe designed for basement 
installation ^-ith pipe supplying die 
ice box upstairs was shown. 

TTie Bnmswick Refrigerating Com- 
pany and the Shipley Construction 
and Supply Company showed ma- 
chines suitable not only for dwellings 
but for commercial instaUations as 
well. Included in the oominercial 
exhibits was the Poole Refrigerating 
Machine shown bv Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company, and operated in con- 
junction was a show window display 
of poultr\'. 

It is estimated that not less than 
one hundred \'isitors an hour exam- 
ined the exhibits. They represented 
four distinct angles of interest. By 
far the largest group consisted of 
tradesmen and merchants who wanted 
to know about equipment for retail 
shops; almost as numerous were those 
who were interested in equipment for 
the home. Professional men, en- 
gineers, and engineering students were 
included in a third group, while the 
fourth and smallest group was made 
up of those who desired to establish 
selling agencies in other dties. 

7t 
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FOR fifteen years the Commercial 
Truck Company has been build- 
ing electric trucks. Vehicles built 
in the plant of this company in Phil- 
adelphia are in service in almost every 
city in the country. Quite naturally, 
the organization has grown with the 
years and it celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary by opening a new factorv- 
to meet the increased demand for 
its trucks. Saturday, March 19th, wit- 
nessed a notable gathering as the 
new establishment was dedicated to 
the service of the transportation 
needs of the country. 

The plant is of the most modern 
type, single stor>', saw-tooth construc- 
tion. Its capacity is nearly four 



also a lai^e steam plant for heating 
purposes, but all the power require- 
ments are supplied from the liites of 
the Philadelphia Electric Conipany- 

Through all the years fhat the 
Commercial Truck Company has 
been building vehicles, the first truck 
turned out by the factory has been 
giving economical and reliable serv- 
ice for its owners. This old timer is a 
live-ton machine which was put in 
service by the Pennsjlvania Railroad 
in 1907. It has the four-wheel drive, 
the motors being geared direct to 
each wheel. This direct gearing of 
the motors to the wheels is an exclu- 
sive feature of the C-T trucks. 

Although the Commercial Truck 



times that of the old factory and by Company has been building electrics 



employing three shifts this of course 
can be trebled- Vet large as the plant 
is , provision has been made for two new 
sections each as large as the present 
building. Since the water system, 
sewers, heating lines and electric 
wiring are already provided, these 
additions can, when needed, be erected 
within three months time. The 
machine shop, assembly floor, wood 
working plant, and 
paint shop are 
equipped through- 
out with the most 
up-to-date electric- 
ally operated ma- 
chinery. Motor 
driven blowers and 
electrically heated 
furnaces are part 
of the forge shop 
and foundry equip- 
ment. There is 



for fifteen years it is only recently 
that the products of the company 
have appeared in any great numbers 
in New York. Among the familiar 
C-T installations are the fleet of the 
Automat; the cars of John Wana- 
maker; the truck of The New York 
Edison Company which made the 
96-mile run from Philadelphia to 
New York last fall; the ambulances 
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of the New York Hospital; the Brooks 
Brothers delivery wagons; the big 
vans of the Manhattan Storage Ware- 
houM; the wagons of the New York 
Linen Supply Company: and the pie 
wagons of the New York Pie Baking 
Company and the American Pastry 
and Manufacturing Company. 

The electrically operated vehicles 
of the Paterson Fire Department, 
described in the February Ediion 
Monthly, were built by the Commer- 
cial Truck Company, as were a num- 
ber of pieces of equipment used by the 
Philadelphia Fire Department, and 
the Camden, N J. Fire [>epartment. 

With the opening of the new plant 
the company began immediately the 
OCcutioa of the orders for three 
lar^ electric truck Heels. One of 
these fleets will come to New York 
for James A Heam & Son, Inc. It 
wQI consist of twelve looo-pound 
v^icka and will bring the present 
Heam fleet to more than lift>' elec- 
trics. The ScMitheastem Kxpress 
Company has twdered a number of 
trucks for use in Washington, Balti- 
■ton, Norfolk and Richmond. Ex- 
pfCSt mgoas to handle the baggage 
of vacatioaisto at Atlantic Cit>- are 
being built for the Union Transfer 



Heating and Ventilating Shows 
in June 

Two exhibits of great industrial 
imporunce are to be held in the 
Irving Place Showroom of The New 
York Edison Company in June. The 
first will be devoted to electric heat> 
ing equipment and will be held during 
the week of June 6-11. During the 
week beginning June 3oth, a demon- 
stration of electrically operated ven- 
tilating equipment will be held. 

Plans for the Heating Show are 
well advanced and practically all of 
the electrical appliances for industrial 
and domestic heating which have 
been perfected during the past five 
or ten years will be exhibited. Forty- 
one manufacturers have accepted 
The Edison Company's invitation to 
take part and at least one hundred 
different industrial and domestic ap- 
plications of electric heat will be 
shown. Apparatus for candy makers 
and for use in shoe factories, printing 
plants and other industries, will be 
exhibited and demonstrated. 

The Ventilating Display will in- 
clude air conditioning equipment such 
as humidifiers and apparatus for 
temperature control, and various 
types of fans for home, oflicc, and 
industrial establishments. 
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IN the erection of The Town Hall 
at 1 13-123 West 43rd Street, a 
dream of a quarter of a century has 
been realized. This civic auditorium 
gives New York City a building where 
public meetings may be held for those 
interested in p)olitical discussions, 
the moulding of public opinion, and 
the reaching of public decisions. 

Ever since men formed that insti- 
tution called "society" they have met 
together for open discussion of mat- 
ters politique. The "tribe'* sat around 
its council fire while deciding what 
wars should be fought and when peace 
should be made. Socrates, "whom 
well inspir'd the oracle pronounc'd 
wisest of men,*' walked among the 
market places, the streets, the public 
resorts, luring into conversation all 
who would listen to his queries. 
Around him gathered the young men 
of Athens whose opinions later car- 
ried great weight • in the affairs of 
Greece and Rome. The Forum at 
Rome was the political centre of that 
ancient glorious civilization. In our 
own country there has been always the 
meeting house for each community, a 
town hall where its citizens have met 
to talk over their common interests. 

New York City has not had a real 
town hall free from political control 
until now; but this one "aims to be 
the centre of New York's community 
life." Situated as it is in the heart 
of Manhattan, it will be easily ac- 
cessible to all transportation systems 
in the city. It was founded by The 
League for Political Education, which 
now holds it in trust for the citizens. 

By means of civic education it is 



hoped to protect the welfare of the 
community. All beloved American 
institutions shall be defended, and 
the Town Hall, devoted to their 
perpetuation, will make it possible 
for New York to take its proper place 
in a national movement for better 
government by discussion. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln once said, "He who 
moulds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pro- 
nounces decisions." 

The Architects, McKim, Mead & 
White, are responsible for a very 
beautiful building, lovely in its aemi- 
classic design, its graceful lines and 
simplicity. In the center of the facadeT 
which IS of red brick, there is a large 
panel bearing the inscription: 



The Town Hall 

Founded by 

The League for Political 

Education 

1894.1920 

"Ye Shall Know thetfrath and 

The Truth Shall Make 

You Free." 



The foyer of the Auditorium is **a 
memorial to public-spirited citizens 
not now living who were leaders of 
their day in public usefulness." The 
hall itself is filled with an atmosphere 
of dignity quite befitting its char- 
acter. There is a wonderful harmony 
of line and color. From any one of its 
fifteen hundred comfortable seats the 
view of the platform is unobstructed. 
Across the front of the one balcony 
there is a row of loges. The platform 
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b »-i(le1y arched and on the back wati 
hangs a beautiful tapestr>' of which 
the hall may well t)c proud. 

The lichtlng also has been very 
carefully carried out. There is no 
ftlare. hut with an indiron svstem 



there is a softness in the light which 
is ver>- restful to the eyes. In all, 
there are 2500 lights required in the 
scheme of illumination. The power 
to operate the fans and blowers of 
the ventilatinir system is included in 




SuppftH by TtM ttrm Vart UMmm Caap«r 




the 250 horsepower 
that Central Sta- 
tion Service sup- 
plies for use in the 
building. 

Although the 
structure is not yet 
complete the hall 
was opened in Jan- 
uary during a week 
of ceremonies. Lec- 
tures were held 
every morning al 
eleven o'clock and 
receptions every 
afternoon from 
three until six. 
Again, in the even- 
ing, there were 
meetings at eight- 
thirty o'clock. 

This is charac- 
teristic of its ac- 
tivity at the pres- 
ent time. The hall 
is in use seven days 
a week. The League for Political 
Education, the Economic Club, 
and The Civic Forum are housed 
there. These three organizations, 
while independent of each other, are 
in reality different branches of the 
same field. 

On the fifth floor, above the Audi- 
torium, a political science library 
is to be installed. On the sixth floor 
and roof of the building there will be 
rooms for The Town Hall Club, a 
social organization of men and women 
on equal terms and in substantially 
equal numbers, aiming to promote a 
finer public spirit and a better social 
order. Large and small dining rooms, 
and assembly rooms for club use will 
be located on this floor. 




On the main floor there is a Bureau 
of Information and Friendly Service 
from which (acts may be obtained 
concerning the various educational, 
religious, charitable, and social or- 
ganizations in the city. 

Now that the doors of opportunity 
are open to the public it is possible for 
New York's citizens and friends to 
take advantage of lectures by speak- 
ers well voiced in matters of world- 
wide interest. "Open discussions are 
conductive to mutual good will and 
fair play." In this civic auditorium 
public issues will be faced and all 
sides (airly considered. In such a way 
the better citizenship that is so ear- 
nestly desired may be sought and 
found. 
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Broadway District 

office It 10 Irvini; Place, David T. 

Mvairer; Telcplwinc, C anal 8600. 

s: The Broadway Diitrict incliulcN 

territory louth of Christopher and Kichth 

we It off the Bowery, ^nd kinith of 

StreeL 



Norlblk Street District 

k Street Office at 20 Nf>rfnlk Street, L F 
I, Mamfferi Telephtme, Orchard 4261. 
t The Norfolk btreet District in- 
the territory imith of Kighth Street, 
SHI of and includini; the Bowery, and north 
off aad including Catherine Street- 



Place District 

■t 10 Irvinf; Place, S F Fahneitock, 
r; Telephone, Stuyvesant $600, Ex- 
405. Boundaries: The Irving Place 
Diitrict includes the territory between and 
ncimling Eighth Street and Twenty -eighth 
from the East to North Rivers. 



Forty second Street District 

at 124 West 4:nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Manager; Telephone, Br\ant S262, Exten- 
MNi9t. Boundaries: The Fori v -second Street 
DUtHct includes the territorv north of Twenty- 
cightli Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the Ea%t to the North Rivers. 

Eighty sixth Street District 

office at ISt East 16th Street. H S .McCirath, 
Manager; Telephone, Ix-nnx "TSO. Boun- 
daries. The F.ighty-sixth Street DiNtrict 
include* the trrritorv n«irth of Fifty-ninth 
Street and M>uth (»f One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, ea»i <»f Central Plrk We»t. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street District 

Office at IS Kail 12$th Street, William J 
Meara, Manager; Telephone, Harlem 4U20. 



Boundaries : The One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street District includes the territory 
bounded by the North River, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Park West, One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, Ka»t Kiver to and including 
One Hundred and I'hirty-sixth Street east of 
St. Nicholas Avenue, and tti the south side of 
One Hundred and Thirty -fifth Street west of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

Office at 362 East 149th Street, William A 
Ruen/ler, Manager; Telephone, Melrose 9900. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Bronx Rivers and between One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Street and East 
One fiunilredand Seventy -second Street. The 
dividing number l^et ween the One Hundred and 
Forty- ninth Street Office and the Treinont 
Avenue Otfice, on all avenues with the excep- 
titm of Third and Park Avenues, is 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenuea», however, the divid- 
ing number is J799. 

Bronx (Treinont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Allien Goldman, Assistant General Com- 
mercial Manager, Bn>nx District; Telephone 
Treniiint 6900, Extension 225; Richard 
Cff>rt, Manager, Tremiuit Avenue Office; 
Telephone, IVcmont 69U0, KxienMon 100. 
Houmbries: I'he territory covered by the 
Tremont Office extends from approximately 
One Hundred and Seventy- second Street, 
north tt> Yonkers City line; all territory 
Uing between the Harlem River and Twii 
Hundred and Twentv -fifth Street, and 
the Hudkon Kiver from Twd Hundred and 
Tweniy-hfth Street to Vimkers on the West, 
and the Bronx Kiver on the East, including 
Woudlawn, Spuyten Duyvil, Riverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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The Electrical Directory 

and the Edison Show-rooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listed, 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im- 
portance of The Electrical Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent, without 
charge to anyone Upon request. 

The Electrical Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various show-rooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incandescent lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 

The New York Edhon Company 
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Ask your country cousin, the next 
time he comes to town, to hazard 
a guess at the cost of operating 
the big signs on Broadway. The 
chances are that, carried away by 
the brilliancy and glitter, he will 
name a sum in four figures. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
operation of an electric sign is not the 
bankrupting procedure that its multi- 
colored lights would seem to indicate. 
In fact the lights, which are the most 
spectacular feature of the sign, are 
really the least expensive. 

Despite all the illumination an 
electric sign gives, it represents a very 
small current consumption for it is 
made up of lamps of the smallest size. 
The lamp in general use for home light- 
ing is rated at fifty watts; those used in 
signs are the ten-watt size and occa- 
sionally are as small as five or even 
two and one half watts. Thus a sign 
made up of 10,000 lamps would cost 
only about $7 an hour for current. 
For the signs now so frequently seen 
over store doors, the cost is a matter 
of cents and their fractions. 

In the large signs, the actual cost of 
operation is much less than a computa- 
tion of the rated capacity of the lamps 
would indicate, for in producing the 
flashingand movingeffectsmanyof the 
lamps are off more than half the time. 

Impressed by the brilliancy and 



glitter of the hundreds of incandes- 
cent lamps, visitors to the recent 
Electric Sign Exhibit asked about the 
quantity of current consumed and 
the operating cost. They seemed dis- 
appointed when they learned how 
small it actually was. Interest in the 
signs was also indicated in a more 
material way, manufacturers report- 
ing many actual sales and great 
numbers of prospects. 

If an increased use of electrical ad- 
vertising is an indication of improv- 
ing business conditions, there would 
seem to be little cause for concern in 
the immediate future. 

Comment has been made from time 
to time in these columns on the long 
years of service which electric trucks 
give their owners. Tables showing the 
ages of electric trucks still in serv- 
ice in New York City have been pub- 
lished and the records of some of the 
installations have been given. 

The fleet of the Westcott Express 
Company is a typical example of 
electric truck endurance. Eight years 
ago the express company replaced a 
number of horse-drawn trucks with 
a fleet of electric and gasoline vehicles. 
Today, after eight years of service, 
the electrics are still operating while 
all of the original gasoline cars have 
been retired as unfit for further use. 
Other gasoline cars have been added 
from time to time and the fleet is still 
made up of both types of motors. 
Recently a test was made by the com- 
pany to determine which was the 
more economical in actual operation. 
The figures, as given elsewhere in this 
issue, show that the electric costs just 
about half as much and that it can 
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perform the same amount of work. 
During the month, the gasoline truck 
worked 295 hours, carried 3296 pieces 
of baggage and cost I226.57. During 
the same period, the electric worked 
three hundred hours, carried 3294 
pieces of baggage and cost I107.88. 

In considering these figures, it 
should be borne in mind that both 
trucks operated over routes of the 
same general character — city routes 
with many stops where the work is 
particulariy suited for the electric 
truck. Thus the gasoline car with its 
greater speed capacity and its greater 
mileage possibilities had to adapt 
itself to the speed of the city traffic. 
In other words the gasoline truck had 
a margin in speed and mileage which 
it was ne\'er called upon to use, and 
it was the cost of this extra and useless 
capacity which, very largely, repre- 
sented the difference in operating cost 
of the two types of vehicles. 



Electricity's greatest progress in 
recent years has been, without ques- 
tion, in the development of apparatus 
for heating purposes. It is true that 
the electric iron, the various domestic 
cooking appliances, and the radiators 
m-ere a commercial success years ago, 
but it is only recently that the many 
industrial uses of electric heat have 
come into general use. 

The advantages of heat in this form 
are too apparent to need enumeration 
here. They are treated at greater 
length in the article Industrial Heat 
and m'ill be made the subject of a spe- 
cial demonstration at the Irving 
Place Showroom of The New York 
Edison Company, during the week of 
June 6th. 



The Electric Heat Show will be 
followed by a demonstration of elec- 
trically operated ventilating appar- 
atus. The Ventilation Show will be 
given during the week of June 20th. 

In these two shows, electricity in 
two of its imp>ortant industrial func- 
tions will be seen. In the first, cur- 
rent will be shown in the actual pro- 
duction of manufactured goods and 
in the second it will be seen in the 
equally important duty of making 
possible the working conditions that 
are essential in every well managed 
factory. ^^ 

A remarkable demonstration of 
the capacity of electrically operated 
pumps was given recently when the 
huge passenger steamship America 
was raised on the floating dry dock of 
the Morse Dry Dock and Repair 
Company in Brooklyn. It took just 
thirty-two minutes of pumping to 
raise the 25000-ton ship high above 
the water. As related in the Feb- 
ruary Edison Monthly other ships 
have been raised in faster time, but 
never one so large. In fact this opera- 
tion establishes an American record 
for work of this kind. 

The America, formerly the Ham- 
burg American liner Amerika and 
more recently in the army transport 
service, is being reconditioned for the 
United States Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. The work on her hull included 
the removal of the Bumey Gear used 
during the war to trap mines, re- 
pairs to her shafting, propellers, and 
rudder, and, of course, cleaning and 
(lainting. 

In all of this work, as in the opera- 
tion of the big pumps, electricity play- 
ed an exceedingly important part. 
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Night Comes To Her City 

When the dutk elides tbrouKh the ttreets, 
ThrouKh the ways all gray and mean, 
Then the city Rowcri wake, 
For the darkneu ii their queen, 
And (at buds that twell and break 
When the Sun-{rod comes) the streets 
Bloom at dusk with flaminc flowers. 
Thus the town her sovereign greets: 
All her streets 

Golden, poppy-red and blue. 
Tender hyacinthine hue, 
\'cIlow as the primrose crown. 
Single bloom and massed tn bowers. 
Green as sunlicht ihrough the leaves, 
White at daisies, lint of rose 
That upon the wild hed^e blows! 
Some there be that blink and Elimmer, 
Steady some, with light serene. 
Others, flitting moth-like hither, 
Thiiher, yon and everywhither, 
Anywhither! 
And the streets 

Mirror all their shifting shimmer. 
Warp and woof of light, a gown 
(Howcred silk with silken sheen) 
What a wonder.fabdc weaves 
For the night the wakened town ! 

Ckarlun Lawnnit Edh»lm 




Electric Ufzad: 



JUST as electricily has come to be 
accepied as the ideal source of 
artificial light, so is it rapidly 
approaching the same public acknow- 
ledgement in the heating field. The 
electric iron, the percolator, and the 
grill, have become so generally ac- 
cepted almost as necessities in the 
home thai it is their absence, rather 
than their presence, that is apt to 
invite comment. In industry, like- 
wise, electric heat has established a 
place for itself, for its advantages 
are so many that there is now scarcely 
a process to which it has not l>een 
applied. These advantages, gener- 
ally summed up, are concentration of 
heal where desired, ease oE control, 
efficiency of operation, steadiness of 
temperature, safety for the handling 
of inflammable material, and im- 
proved working conditions. 





Many process machines such 
those used in the shoe, cigarette, an< 
box-making industries have one or 
more parts which must be heated in 
order that uniform quality and 
mum production may be obtaii 
Various agencies have been used ft 
this purpose. For the most part tl 
have proved unsatisfactory-, requirii 
much attention in order to produce 
uniform heat at a desired temperatui 
Electricity, however, through 
medium of different types of elect 
heating units, concentrates the hi 
where desired, maintains 
temperature and requires no supei 
vision. Steadiness and uniformity 
temperature are two of the 
valuable characteristics of electrii 
heating. 

Electric glue pots may be regulat* 
so that the ghie will maintain an e 
temperatu 
therefore requiring 
no attention 
it cannot burn n< 
Iwcome too hotj 
Some of these 
are made with 
automatic control 
so that as soon as 
the electric current 
is turned on 
full efficiency 
the heating 
is secured. Wl 
the desired 
perature is reached' 
it is automatically 
retained by the 
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Ab BWcuic Diptnn« Tabk >• Clean and Coni' 

pan . Tlw T«BP*ntun of the Cbocolau Doei 

Not Vary 

<»l ihc iIjv, should a workman 
thoughtlessly ncglvrt to (urn ofT thr 
current, the glue will not Im.* injured in 
any manncr.Rinrc the temperature will 
Tvm.itiilixi-(t. Since Rlm'whi<hhaslx^-n 
dama^iil liyexcessivt- 
ht-at Itjscs its stick- 
ing <)ualiiii-M. resuliiii); 
in {Nior work and un- 
saii>fart(ir>' produn.s. 
the %'alui' of i^uch a 
pot m^iy readily U- 
appn.viat(-<l . 

The u^" of clectrii- 
heat eliminates the 
firehazanl. Therefore 
it may Iw umxI in 
manufacturing pm- 
cesscs which invoKt- 
the healing of oils, 
parafine. and inflam- 
mable liquids when- 
open flame is more 
or k-«s dangerous. 
Heaters for this type 
of work can be made 



in special shapes to conform i<> >|MTial 
retjuircmcnls. 

The shoe industry has also made UfiC 
of electric heat to jjariiculiir advantage. 
KiiTtrically heated marhinery and 
other apparatus, including lasting 
r(«im turners and tn-eing irons. ha\-e 
In-en de\^'lopcd for this trade. Indeed, 
irons for use in almost any industry 
have l>cen manufactunil so that there 
are now ok*<'tric soUIering irons, 
liranding irons, and can-capping tonl» 
all of which [xissess advantages, due 
to Ix'ing heated electrically, which 
can nin Ix- found in other types of 
tools and irons. 

In the candy indusir\' electrically 
healed apparatus has iHtome almost 
universidly recogni/wl. In retaining 
chocolate in the projx-r con<ltlion 
for dipping it is important that the 
temperature )>e kept at just the right 
degree. The electrically healed choco- 
late warmer and iKin-lxin dip[H-r has 
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the advantage of perfect uniformity 
of heat and immaculate cleanliness as 
well. Coating pans used in connection 
with the chocolate warmers have the 
same advantages and will result in 
better and faster work than that ac- 
complished with the use of the old 
type stone slab and cold surface. 

Electric baking ovens produce su- 
perior products since they maintain 
an even temperature throughout and 
therefore eliminate the time and 
labor lost in shifting the baking 
because of "hot spots." Perhaps 
still more important is the fact that 
an electric oven requires less space 
than other types and is cleaner since 
the beating elements produce no 
nnoke or fumes of anysort and does not 
throw off heat into the room. Many 
restaurants have installed electric bake 
ovens which are used for pastry, 
and rolls. They have proved highly 
successful. There !s scarcely a large 
hotel or restaurant in the city which 
is not using electric heat in connec- 
tion with some form or other of its 
cooking. 

Besides the standard means of 
applying electric heat, many special 
applications have been made involv- 
ing but a very small financial outlay 
.compared with the many advantages 
gained . For example a 5pe<Hal appar- 
atus was recently made up for a New 
York book binding concern consisting 
of two brass bars mounted on a 
sttitable frame. These bars are heated 
electrically and have a three degree 
ivgulation. When covers for books 
.^tme from the presses they are 
perfectly flat, and in order that they 
Bay be made to conform to the backs 
at boob they are nin over these bars 
two or three times. Other types of 




Spot^ ia 

tfacBukiiiaDDaNatHimtDbi^ 

to Place. Aotoautle Coatrol Keeps Iba ToBpaa- 
ton JwtMsht 

apparatus of this sort are constantly 
being developed as special industrial 
conditions present their problems. 
Furnaces for melting and annealing 
metals have been in very successful 
use for a number of years and possess 
all the advantages necessary for ac- 
complishing this work, in a satis- 
factory manner. Units especially de- 
signed for baking automobile bodies 
have so well established themselves it 
has been fore-told that in a few years 
they will be used by all automobile 
manufacturers. 

Since for the operation of all of 
these tools, ovens, and madiines, a 
uniform and steady supply of current 
is necessary, electricity as supplied 
through the mains of The New Y(A 
Edison Company has been -found to 
be the most efficient, economical and 
reliable. Past performances are the 
strongest recommendation for the use 
oi this source of power wherever an 
even and assured supply of electridQr 
is required. 



Trucks andlrunks 



WHr.N. iifWT eight years of 
motor vehicle operation, the 
\Vfsti:(Hi Kxpre^s Company 
found that, of a fleet of electric and 
guoUne tnida installed in New York 
in i9t2,sIlof the ga3(riine vehicles had 
been worn out and cast aside, while 
every one of the electrics was still 
givii^ a full days work, it was 
decided to look further into the 
tfansportatioo department to see 
bow the two types of trucks compared 
in other respects. This inquiry showed 
that not only do electrics outlive 
other types of trucks, but that they 
accomplish just as much work and 
that they are far more economical 
to operate. 

Baggage transferring of all kinds 
is done by the Westcott Express Com- 
pany and because the measure of the 
company's success is in direct ratio 
to the efficiency and economy of its 
vehicular equipment a resumfi of the 
tran^xirtation experiences of the 
organization should prove enlighten- 
ing and instructive to all those whose 




business demanJi the use of motor 
cars. 

When !iorM-» H«re discarded as 
unsuitable, costly and unable to meet 
working requirements their places 
were taken in 1913 by an equal 
number of gasoline and electric trucks. 
Today all of the gasoline cars have 
disappeared , and their parts have been 
sold as junk. On the other hand all 
of the electric vehicles are still run- 
ning and are in such good condi- 
tion that from five to eight years 
more service is confidently expected 
by the owners. The two types of 
equipment were, during the entire 
period of eight years, working side 
by side, carrying the same kinds of 
baggie and coverii^ city routes of 
the same general character. In order 
to prevent the drivers of the gasoline 
trucks from ruining the vehicles by 
over-speeding, governors were at- 
tached, regulated to thirteen miles an 
hour. Despite this unusual care their 
electric brothers- in-service have far 
outclassed them. No attempt was 
made to operate the elec- 
tric trucks beyond their 
t>at(erios* capacity, for the 
work done was within the 
forty-five mile limit whidi 
approximates the proper 
field of electric vehicles. 

Viewing these facts the 
Westcott Express Company 
decided that the time had 
arri^'ed for a sweeping in- 
\-estigation more stringent 
than any yet attempted. 
Under the directiorr erf Mr 
C G Lambert, general 
of the n o m pao y , 
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the tests were carried out. A three-ton 
electric truck, which had already been 
in service eight and one half years, 
and a three-and-one-half-ton gasoline 
truck of six and one half years service 
were chosen. The gasoline motor in 
this instance was exceptional, as a 
maximum life of five years has been 
found by the Westcott Express Com- 
pany to be all that can be expected 
of such cars. 

At the end of the month's test, the 
records showed a saving of Sii8.5g 
in favor of the electric, a considerable 
saving in time lost for repairs, and 
many other items of interest as indi- 
cated in the accompanying tables. 

fn the record of the test, some 
significant facts may be obser\'ed. 
The item listed as "Time lost obtain- 
ing daily equipment" has reference 
to curtains, lamps and such removable 
equipment as is taken from the 
truck at night and reissued to the 
driver the next day. On the electric 




the lamps are permanent while 
gasoline car they must be put awj 
for safety. This one item a 
effected a saving of three hours 
fifteen minutes and consequent savii 
of money during the month. Another 
point is that although the gasoline 
truck was rated at three and one half 
tons, as compared with the three-to* 
electric, it carried only two mon 
pieces of baggage. An average ol 
the results as obtained by the West- 
cott Express Company with all their 
trucks shows that, doing the same 
work, the gasoline car costs ?2o8.4o a 
month while the electric \Thid( 
costs but S102.30 for the same period. 
These figures are, of course, exclusive' 
of depreciation and drivers' wages. 

A typical example of the daily runs 
made by the vehicles of the Westcott 
Express Company in New York is 
that of the electric truck which leave*, 
the main garage at Twenty- fourth; 
Street and Eleventh Avenue and 
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Nanhct »l tTatking A»jt 

(Vhcun CMb) 1( 

Ot tni aM, 41 kooit 4 — 7 botin 

Tonl d»r« wnicr . . 12— T houn 

Niunbet ptrcrt )anice handled i,Z96 

Cmpnc (Miiitnird) 121.00 

(iasolinc ro«l )S4.2t 

Oa cnl 6.7S 

RepBin naoide gtngta 10.00 

MalrrUI uwd 1.91 

Lthcw n.43 

Tinw ln«l ■tcount o( brcukdmm on 

n>eet, S houn 10 minutn — co»i S,«S 
Tinw Ion in e^rtg^ >.ht»ininE equip- 
mmi lishti, crc, uid tuning 
diotoT, 4 houn Ji mtnuln — cott i.2i 
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Eifdm Tryfi %M Y«iri Old 

Number ol working dijrt 

<9 hiiun ach) 29 

Amouni ri(o»«rlini« — J9 houn 4 — ] boun 

Toiil >tir< lervkc. II— 3 houn 

Nutnbrr piecfi tuggiBi handlfd.... 1,194 

CliarginiE mnil ([araging truck (out- 

kitic g*nKr) ftLM 

Allowince for Baiierr 11.00 

Material iMCil in rtpttn LOl 

Labor 7.II 

Time loit (or repain, 40 mlnalM— 

cort 7t 

Time Ion in tange olxaininc c^p- 
mtni, etc., I hour 20 mmaw* 
— ctwl 1.51 

Total COM <IOT.lt 



goes along the river front picking up 
baggage on its way. It then crosses 
to Brooklyn and delivers its pack^es 
at the company's terminal at 21 
Ormond Place, returning over the 
same route and unloading again at the 
T»-enty-fourth Street building. This 
run is made three times daily by the 
electric truck, and the distance, forty- 
three miles, is accomplished on one 
charge of the battery. The total 
number of electric trucks now oper- 
ated in the Metropolitan District by 
the Westcott Express Company is 
forty-one. 

To each of the stations of the West- 
cott Eiqitess Company a certain 
niunber of electric trucks are detailed 
while other trucks, called "trippers" 
in garage vernacular because used for 
tramfer work, are assigned to inter- 
•tation haulage. Mr Lambert, speak- 
ing of the' facts disdosed by the 
recofdt, wys that the electric truck 



should be used wherever possible for 
it causes less congestion, less noise 
and confusion and 80% less accidental, 
besides being; cheaper to operate and 
much more reliable. 

The garages maintained by the 
Westcott Express Company are pro- 
vided with all necessary equipment 
for the maintenance of trucks. .\ 
separate charging plug has been 
installed for each car and expert 
mechanics are in charge of battery 
repairs. Storerooms, workshops, en- 
gine shops, paint shops and body 
repair shops are complete to the most 
minute detail and can handle either 
gasoline or electric trucks with equal 
facility. Much of this effort toward 
better maintenance of trucks is under 
the guidance of Mr A A Heinzelman. 
superintendent, who, with Mr Lam- 
bert, has been largely responsible for 
the present excellent condition trf the 
vehicles. 




Ship Ahoy 



THREE good ships, the Man- 
dalay. JV Y. the Afayflower. 
N Y. and the Irresistible, N Y, 
have been in dock at 55th Street 
and Sixth Avenue since the launch- 
ing of the S S Flotilla on April 
2ist. The 5 5 Flotilla, which is 
composed of the three above men- 
tioned ships, is a new and very 
lal restaurant to which New 
York may well point with pride. 
It promises to be one of the favorite 
eating places in the city. 

The building in which it is located 
has had a unique history. It was 
built in 1885 by the New York Ath- 
letic Club. Here the members met 
for exercise and to discuss the topics 
of the day. During the ensuing 
thirteen years they increased their 
number to such an extent that it was 
necessary for them 
adequate quarters, 
as have been real- 
ized in the present 
club iiouse on Cen- 
tral Park South. 

The Board of 
Health of New 
York City was 
the next occupant, 
but for about eight 
years after it had 
moved the premi- 
ses stood vacant. 
Several months 
ago, however, work 
was begun which 
has made a com- 
plete transforma- 
tion. The scheme 
to produce an ex- 



ceptionally novel restaurant v 
originated by Special Deputy Police I 
Commissioner Dr John A Harris, the 
owner of the property, and has been 
carried out in minute detail. Dr 
Harris desired to make his place 1 
distinctly individual. As Commo- 
dore of the Columbia Yacht Club 
it is evident that his hobby was the 
source from which he received his 
inspiration. 

The nautical atmosphere begins at ' 
the very entrance of the S S Flotilla I 
where lanterns are hung on either 
side of the doorway. A blue-bloused 
attendant adds his share of local 
color to the naval appearance of the 
restaurant as he ushers the guests i 
to the gangplank leading to the 
pier where the ships are docked. 

It is impossible to appreciate the j 
n pie ten ess of the scheme at 
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glam'e . The main restaurant will 
ai-i-fimmodatc five hundrwl persons, 
Hinic of whom can I>e seated at 
tables on the deck of ihe .\fandalay . 
This is gained Uy crossiiiB the gang- 
plank leading from the pier. Between 
the pier and the side of the hoat the 



water of the dock laps and splashes. 
One might pause here for a moment 
in wonderment at the stout hawsen 
encircling the mooring- i>03ts. It 
would seem as though the Iwjat were 
straining at them, anxious to be 
loosened and to glide away. 
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From the deck of the Mandalay 
the cabin of the Mayflower is reached . 
Passengers dining on this good 
ship may well be surprised at the 
realistic waves visible through the 
portholes. It is only an ingenious 
arrangement whereby a curtain of 
green silk is swayed gently by the 
breezes from concealed electric fans 
and lighted by hidden lamps, thus 
producing the effect of a moving sea. 

Hanging at intervals, between the 
portholes on the walls of the cabin, 
electrically lighted lanterns lend them- 
selves to the nautical atmosphere. 
At tea-time an individual lantern 
on each table acts in the capacity 
of a lamp. 

On the opposite side of the pier 
lies the graceful yacht Irresistible. 
Her deck is lined with tables about 
which stewards hover in attentive 
readiness. Beyond the railing's edge 
stretches the blue of a pretty bay, 
flecked with white sails of sloops and 
cat-boats. In such surroundings it 
would not take many minutes to de- 
velop an imagination to the extent 
of being able to smell sea air. The 
captain's bridge, the ship's bell, the 
compasses, the searchlights, awnings 
suggestive of iced tea being served 
in their shade on a hot summer 
afternoon, life preservers, uniforms, 
and an orchestra — with all this as a 
background during luncheon, for a 
cosy chat over afternoon tea, for 
dinner, or a late supper, the guests 
find themselves transported from 
the noise and nervous tension of the 
city just beyond the four brick walls 
of the building and into a world of 
blue sky and water. 

The 5 5 Flotilla was incorporated 
with Lamar Washington as presi- 



dent and Theodor Szarvas as vice- 
president and general manager. It 
was under the personal direction of 
Mr Szarvas that the equipment for 
the kitchen and other features of the 
cuisine service were chosen and in- 
stalled. The whole matter has been 
given careful consideration so that 
only the most scientific arrangement 
has been the result. In the basement 
the large kitchen is situated, light 
and well ventilated. Among the 
units that have been installed are two 
electric broilers and a large electric 
toaster. An electric dumb waiter 
connects with the special banquet 
kitchen on the second floor. The 
Flotilla has its own bakery and 
refrigerating and ice plant. 

The electric equipment, which is 
supplied from Central Station Service, 
includes 1200 lamps and one hundred 
and fifty horse power in motors. This 
is distributed among the sixteen 
motors of between two and five horse 
power, the fifteen horse power ele- 
vator, and the several motors used in 
the ventilating and pumping system. 
There are 375 amperes for general 
lighting and 300 amperes for the 
lighting used in bringing about the 
scenic effects. 

And so it is that the SS Flotilla has 
been floated as an exceptional rendez- 
vous, for New York society, pleasingly 
delightful in artistic production and 
nautieal to the last detail. 

> 

Don*t be old-fashioned, go to it! 

Keep up with the times, or you*ll rue it! 

Don*t wash and don*t sweep; 

Or old sew-machine keep; 
Let electricity do it! 

— Maty Nrwherry 
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Vfentllatiori 



THE rapid growth o( our indus- 
trial structure and the develop- 
ment of intensive methods of 
manufacture which accompanied it; 
a remarkable commercial expansion 
and the necessity for making use of 
every available inch of office space; 
traffic growth that meant the use of 
space below the 
streets as well as 
above; the increas- 
ing populations of 
ies and the 
crowding together 
of families, have 
all combined to 
create one of the 
most pressing prob- 
lems of recen! 
years — that of 
providing an ade- 
quate supply of 
fresh air. 

Happily, the so- 
lution of these 
problems was not beyond the resources 
of our ventilating engineers. The 
problem of ventilation has been the 
subject of careful study by industrial 
commissions, housing and welfare 
bodies, efficiency experts and safety 
committees. Thanks to their efforts, 
much is known now not only about 
the effects of an improper supply of 
air and poor temperature control, 
but also of the proper methods of 
overcoming these harmful factors. 

Ventilation after all is merelyeither 
the stirring up or replacing of the air in 
an enclosed space. You have it in its 
simplest form in the electric fan that 
keeps the air of your office in motion. 
In factories that require the removal 




of industrial dust, the introductioM 
of fresh air, and the heating or moi»^ 
teningof air, you find the skill of th< 
ventilation engineer at its best. Eveoj 
in the office where the air is vitiatec 
merely by the presence of the fore 
of workers, ventilation calls for more 
than the simple opening of windows^ 




duct^ 



Although ventilation as we knowil 
today with its scientifically exact 
systems, its methods of either humidi- 
fying or drying the air, and the exact 
control of temperature, is a com- 
paratively new art its history goi 
back many centuries. A bunch 
leaves in the paw of the first ape 
a swaying palm tree was undoubtedly 
the forerunner of the fan and there- 
fore the beginning of ventilation 
At about the time the Pilgrims 
beginning to cast anxious eyes tow; 
the New World a European mechai 
contrived a device which, by meai 
of a ratchet release, a ponderoi 
wheel, a coil of rope and a couni 
weight, caused a huge wooden paddl 
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to sway slon-ly (o and fro. W-cdless 
to say. it did not gain wide i>opular- 
ity. t'nming down lo more recent 
liroes-a matter of a ti-ntury or so 
ago — wo find on the roof of -W-wfjate 
Prison in I^ndon a large windmill 
ronnectctl with a system of ducts 
which reached the cell Idorks of ihi- 
jail. On windy days the whit-l 
whirlt^l and the inmates n-tvivi-d a 




supiilyof fresh air — iho muri- wind the 
more air. t>n warm, sultry days the 
wheel was undoubtedly <iveri-omc l>y 
the heat, while the |>ris<>n<.T!«, likcwist' 
suffocated, longed for a hurricant'. 

Pure air consists of about jo in-nvnt 
oxygen. 7H [lercent nitrogen, .04 |)t-r- 
renicariK>n dioxide and aUiut 1 .,S"|H-r- 
cent water vapor. Air bn-athed fnun 
the lungs consists of alniul l'> i>»Tivni 
ox>-gc-n,75 percent nitroKi.'n.4i»ir.vm 
carlxin dioxide and 5 [x-nvtit ».iter 
vapor. With sinh a sharp incn-a-*- in 
ihe poisonous carlKin dioxide and the 
diiicomforiing humidity it is n-adily 
appiirent why a group of people in a 
ciow room «*ill soon become un- 



comfortable, lethargic and then actu- 
ally ill. Complicate the situation 
by carrying on a manufacturing 
process, in which the running of ma- 
chines throH'^ off heat and the grinding 
of material tills the air with dust and 
you have the Itcginning of orctipa- 
tional diseaiic. 

The average person inhales alxtut 
twent>- cubic inches of air each 
time he breathes; 
his respiration is 
at the rale of from 
sixteen t<i twenty- 
four limes a min- 
me: he exhales .6 
iiiliii-feftofcarl«>n 
(liiixideaiihour. It 
i- t;eiier;tlly agreed 
thai the ntimlier 
of p;irts of carlxm 
dioxide in a room 
>hould never cx- 
ce^-d ten for every 
io,(xxt (Kirtsof air. 
Kven eight [wrts 
would Ih' reganled 
as close while for 
gt-neral omniileniiions of wntilation 
the limit should U- pla<-C(l at six to 
seven |>;iris. Thus, the importan<v of 
air change in an otlitx- where a numln-r 
of [NTMms .m- K-iiheu-d is readily ap- 
fhircnt. In fact it \> only by ventila- 
ii<'ii that working conditions nwy In- 
mainiaini-d. If stich a riHiin has 
nindnw> and dniirs at opfxisite emls 
the prolik-iil i- very Mniple. Hut if 
ii i> an in>ide room, or a vault it 
Ix'iiimc!. ne»vss.ir\' to install veniil.i- 
ting ci|ui|>nicnt. S;ife de]>osit vaults 
are usually untleixround . and an: 
built of steel ami ixmcrete. They 
are impregnable to roltliers, and they 
arv almoKt as hard of aix-ess for fresh 
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air. But no matler how long a lime 
it takes you to clip your coupon^^ 
you never become uncomfortable in 
a safe deposit vault, Modern me- 
chanical methods keep you supplied 
at all times with plenty of fresh air. 
From the installation of equip- 
ment for supplying fresh air and 
exhausting foul air it was a very 
simple and logical step to utilizing 
this same equipment for heating the 
buildings. Heating apparatus, in- 
stalled near the inlets of a ventila- 
ting system, warms the air as it 
passes through. A still further ela- 
boration provides for the installa- 
tion of humidifiers for places where a 
certain percentage of moisture must 
be maintained. From the blowing 
of warm air in the winter to the 
cooling of the building in summer i^ 
another logical development and we 




find in many plants that a system 
refrigerating coils is installed in the 
duct system. Thus the air from 
outside passes over the coils and is 
cooled before it reaches the workers. 

The importance of adequate venti- 
lation for a garage is readily apparent. 
and here we find exhaust fans of differ- 
ent types, fulfillingan important task in 
removing dangerous vapors and gases. 

So great has been the progress in 
the science of ventilation that tem- 
perature may be controlled within a 
range of very few degrees in either 
winter or summer, and a standard 
percentage of humidity may be main- 
tained at all times. Industrial man- 
agers would no more think of plan- 
ning a factory, without due provision 
for the ventilating equipment than 
they would think of erecting a 
building without lights and plumbing. 
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District Offices of The New York Edison Company 
Contract *nd Inspection Deportment 



Broadway District 

Trmponrr OAre at in Irving Plarr, David T 
Rrown, Muuetr; Trle|>lii>Tir, L anal 1600. 
BouivbHci: The Brnidwir DiilHrt inrluilc- 
the icrritonr loiilh of Chriilophcr anil KiEliil> 
Strccti, ureti of ihc Buircrr, mil muili ol 
Cithcnnf Stml. 

Norfolk Street District 

Noriolk Streci Office >t 10 Norf-Ik Sirrct, L P 
Bcndall. MuuKcri Trlephnnr, Ori'har.14161. 
Bninaanei: The Norfolk Sireel Uistrki jn- 
duJet iKe lerrilorv lourh nf EiRhih Siteet. 
cut of anJ inclitdine (he Bowtrv, and north 
«l and indiUinc Catherine Succi- 

Irving Place District 
Office it lO lr>in|: Place. S F Fahneitock, 
Mimceti Telephone, Siuyvciant S*OU, Ei- 
miion 40S. Bounilarici; The Irvit^B Place 
Oiitrict includet the territory between and 
iDcludinc Eiehlh Street and Tweniy-eighlh 
Strcvt Irwn the Eaii to North Riveri. 

Forty second Street District 
OCcc at 124 Weit 42nd Sirecl, W M Kerr. 
Manaccr; Telephone, Bryant SZ6I, Exten- 
noon. Boundariei; The Furty-tecondSlrtel 
DitiSc<ioc!ud«the territory ni>rth of Tvreniy- 
eifhtb Street to *nd includini; Fifty-ninth 
teaci fraro the Gait to the North Riven. 

BiKhty-uxth Street District 
OSn Bl Itl Eait Mth Siieei, H S McGtmlh, 
MM^crt Telephone, Lcni>x 77IU. Buun- 
^rici: The EiKhtr-iiKili Street Diitrict 
jachidn tiw Mtritnry north uf Fiity-niiith 
Sncn and mith of One Hundred and Tenth 
•VMt, CHl ol Central Park Wett. 

One Hundred and 

Tw«ity>fiflh Street District 

OSoc ai li E*»X l2Sth Sireet, William J 

Itan, Uiiuccri Telephone, Harlem 4020. 



Boundarict: The One Hundred and Twcnty- 
fiflh Street Diitrict include! the tenitory 
bounded by the North Ri*er, Filty-ninth 
Street, Central Park Weit, One Hundrcdand 
Tenth Siieei. Eait River lo and inrludin|[ 
One Hundred and Thiny-aiKlh Street can of 
St. Nicholai Avenue, and to the louihiideaf 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Stnet wcii of 
St. Nicholu Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street Diitrict) 

office at U2 Eait t49ih Street, Williun A 
Ruenilcr, Manaperj Telephone, MelroteMOO. 
Boundariei: All territory lyitw between the 
Hariem and Brotia River* and between One 
Hundred and Thirty-iecond Street and Eait 
One Hundred and Scventy-iecond Sitecl. The 
dividing number between the One Huttdrcd and 
Forty<ninth Sireet Office and the Tremont 
Avenue Office, un all avenuci with the excep- 
li'in u{ Third and Park Avenuei, ia 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenuei, however, the divid- 
ing number ii )799. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Aveiiuei, 
Albert Goldman, A»l«lani Genera] Com- 
mercial Manafier, Bronx Diitrict; Telephone 
Tremont 6900, Eileniion 22S( Richard 
Goff, Manaf^r. Tremont Avenue Office; 
Telephone, Tremont 6900, Eateniion 100. 
Boundariei: The territory coveted by the 
Tremont Office calend) from approaimatety 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Sireet, 
north lo Yonken City line; all territory 
lyinc between the Harlem River and Two 
Hundred and Twenty .fifth Street, and 
the Hudion River from Two Hundred ackd 
Twenly-lifth Street to Vonketi on the Wen, 
and the Broni River on the Eajt, including 
WoodUwn, Spuylcn Duyvil, RIvcrdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Diitrict). 
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The Edison Directory 

and the Edison Showrooms 

THE very gre.'it increase in the nuir.Iier of names listed, 
and consequently tlie brtMidened scope and added im- 
portance of The Edison Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The !-"disnn Dtreciory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agent-s, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demons! ratiim in the various showrooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives arc forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incandescejit lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 
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A short time ago it was the privilege 
of The Edison Monthly to publish 
a brief description of a new electric 
vehicle factory in Philadelphia. In 
this issue is the story of the new plant 
of the Walker Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

In each case, the new factory rep- 
resents very greatly increased facili- 
ties for the production of the storage 
battery vehicle. That such expan- 
sion is fully warranted is seen in the 
constantly growing demand for elec- 
trics in all of our large cities, a de- 
mand which is already beginning to 
tax the capacities of the two plants. 



The extensive alterations completed 
recently in the well known Potter 
Building, 38 Park Row, are typical 
of the changes that are being made 
in similar buildings throughout the 
city. The fact that the Potter Build- 
ing occupies a niche in the history of 
New York by reason of the fact that 
it is one of the first of the skyscrapers 
adds interest to the modernization 
of the structure. 

The most important of the changes 
was the removal of the electric gener- 
ating plant and the high pressure 
boilers and auxiliary equipment. In- 
stead of the plant, the source of elec- 



trical supply IS now the mains of the 
Edison System . Not only does Edison 
Service light the building, but it 
runs the pumps and operates the 
passenger and freight elevators. For- 
merly, hydraulic elevators served 
the tenants but the hydraulic equip- 
ment too was scrapped when the 
generating plant was removed. 

Today, in elevator service and 
lighting equipment the Potter Build- 
ing is as modern as its newest 
neighbor, a condition only possible, 
because of the general use of Central 
Station Service. 

Transportation engineers are look- 
ing forward with great interest to 
the publishing of the findings of the 
committee which is investigating elec- 
tric trucks for the Post Office De- 
partment. The Department recent- 
ly authorized the expenditure of 
?50,ooo to conduct an investigation 
which shall tell whether or not the 
electric truck is suitable for use of 
the Post Office in transporting the 
mails. The investigation will cover 
the present method of handling mail 
in New York and will pay particular 
attention to the relation between 
costs and results that has attended 
the use of gasoline cars. 



To the genius of a few individuals 
— Volta, Ampere, Ohm, Watt, Fara- 
day, Kelvin, Franklin, Edison — the 
world owes the beginning of the Elec- 
trical Era. Each carried on his own 
researches and alone made his con- 
tributions to a science which was still 
in the formative stages. Volta's great 
contribution to Electricity was the 
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electric battery; Ampere's principal 
researches were in the field of elec- 
tro-dynamics; Ohm established the 
principles upon which are based all 
studies of electrical resistance. Edi- 
son's great contributions are the in- 
candescent lamp and the present 
method of generation and distribu- 
tion. 

Strange to say. with all these great 
men working toward the same gen- 
eral goal very few labored contempo- 
raneously. In fact both Volta and 
Ampere died before the birth of 
F>lison and Ohm when Edison was 
only seven years old. Yet without 
their preliminar\' work Edison's efforts 
Cf>uld hardly have l)een F>ossible. 

It was not until electric lighting 
had actuallv been established as a 
commercial reality that definite steps 
were taken to bring about close co- 
operation and unity of effort on the 
part of those interested in the science. 
Then, in 1885 a meeting of the leaders 
of the infant industrv was held in 
Chicago, and the National Electric 
Light Association resulted. The 
association has just held its annual 
convention, marking thirty-si.\ years 
of progress in the electrical industr>\ 

In the .\ational Electric Light 
Association is found the explanation 
of the great strides that eleinricity 
has taken in this count r>- — strides 
that have placed the countr>' far 
ahead of any other nation, for in no 
other nation do the leaders in elec- 
trical effort have the same opportunity 
to discuss their mutual difficulties 
and problems that is presented by the 
annual convention and the year round 
section and committee meetings of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 



Through the thirty-six years of 
achievement in things electrical, the 
association has led the way, for it 
is truly an association in which the 
accomplishments of one member are 
made available for all. Its meml^er- 
ship is broadly representative — cen- 
tral stations, manufacturers, jobbers 
and contractor-dealers, making up 
its roster. 

For these reasons the nation natu- 
rally looks to the Association for 
leadership in things electrical, and if 
we may judge the future by the ac- 
complishments of the past there is 
ever\' reason to feel confident that 
the coming years will witness just 
as much in the development of the 
electrical art as have the past dec- 
ades, ^sm^wm 

The exhibit of electrically operated 
ventilating app>aratus at the Edison 
Showroom in June, recalled an inter- 
esting and almost forgotten incident 
of the early uses of electricity. 

When Edison Servitx' was starte I 
in New York in 1882. electricity was 
used for lighting pur|x>ses only. Tlu* 
electric motor was known, of coun-e, 
but no practical application had as 
yet lieen develope<l for its use. In 
1884. however, s )me genius contrived 
to attach blades to the shaft of a 
motor, and thus the first electric fan 
came into being. Electric fans were 
used in a numlKT of downtown oftice> 
that first summer, and the foil )wing 
year there was a greatly increast^d 
demand for them. 

Not only did the art of ventilation 
make its start in this crude way. but 
a new use for electricity — the ojx*ra- 
tion of motors for all purposes — 
was found. 
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Londoa iVl^ts 



ORDSWORTH. standing 

upon Westminster Bridge in 

London, in the days when 

'flats covered the river-bank now 

by the Victoria Kmljank- 

wrote ecstatically about the 

"Earth has not anything to 

aore fair," he declared. .ir he 



incandescent lights, each lamp cast- 
ing its scintillating refleciion in the 
placid stream below. In the middle 
distance may be seen the M>mbre 
Hungerford railway bridge, and di- 
rectly over it the brilliant lights o{ 
two hotels. The scene forms just 
such a composition as Whistler dc- 






TIk Little Koo 



n the Xtcbt i* nitiitcd Out ■> " Littk Nell 



oontemf^ted the view spread before 
him. Itwasnodoubtabeautiful vista 
of the Thames and the metropolis 
upon which the poet gazed and con- 
oerniog which he wrote so rapturously . 

If Wordsworth was so charme<l with 
what he saw from Westminster Bridge 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century what would not the poet say 
if he could today contemplate by night 
thai same view? 

The river-bank is now aglow with 



lightet) to place upon canvas. It is 
indeed a noctunic in silver and til.tik. 
London by night is ver>' Iwauiitul 
and one nw<i not wan<ler far from 
Westminster Bridge to find other 
scenes which are especially attractive. 
Just across the bridge is the Alltert 
Flmliankment , from which one may 
obtain a splendid view of the Houses 
of Parliament, which are ablaze with 
light when Parliament is in session. 
A long succession of shimmering 
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windows — the building is nearly looo 
feet long — cast brilliant reflections 
across the sombre Thames to the 
opposite bank. The clock-tower at 
the Westminster Bridge end contains 
the ijK-ton bell which is famous the 
world over as "Big Ben." 

A short distance down the Victoria 
Embankment stands "Cleopatra's 



the front wall are painted the words 
"Old Curiosity Shop; Immortalized 
by Charles Dickens." 

Whether or not the building is in 
very truth the house concerning which 
Dickens wrote his famous book is a 
difficult matter to prove. It has long 
lieen in dispute. The little bedroom 
upstairs, at llie right hand side of the 




Needle," a twin to the Central Park 
obelisk. Two fine bronze figures of 
the Sphinx are appropriately placed at 
the sides. 

Directly back of the Law Courts Is 
little Portsmouth Street, which is 
perhaps tjest known as the street . 
upon which stands "Old Curiosity 
Shop." The quaint little building was 
for many years used as a rag and 
old-paper warehouse, and latterly as 
a shop wherein curios and souvenirs 
of one sort and another are sold. On 



night photograph, is pointed out a^ 
"Little Nell's room," and it is quaint- 
ly furnished as no doubt Little Nell 
would have had it. It is a low-ceil- 
inged cozy room such as N'ell would 
have loved and it is pleasant to think 
that perhaps she really lived here. 

London is revelling these days in 
the luxury of brilliant illumination 
after several years of war-lime dark- 
ness. "Light, more light," the im- 
mortal words of Goethe, seems to be 
the slogan of the London of today. 
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THE present art of binding books, 
from the first step which is the 
folding of the pages, lo the tinal 
step which involves the ornamenta- 
tion of the cover, interests itself in 
ihe perfection of workmanship ex- 
hibited in the completed volume, and 
i;<.i .ili-ii. , .1- V..1- i)ie case in the early 
(by* iif the an , in ihe elaborate ireat- 
mrnt of ihe bimliiiics. 

A trip ihroHgh a modem electrical 
bindcrv", such as that of Robert Rut- 
ICT and Son, Inc. ronfirms this state- 
ment. Fur hen anr found books lieing 
vrr)' ourfully iMumd and with much 
atmiltan todetail.but which when fin- 
ished, to (he Ciuiii.il observer, present 
mi panicutarly niiiking appearance. 
Bur these boukH arc sturdy and st rong; 
when opened wilt remain open, lying 
AaI. and they have a certain "feel" to 
ihcm <»f Mtlidtiy wliich cannot be pro- 
duced if po<ir workmanship is toler- 
ated. 

In the twelfth century leather bind- 
ings were used to which were stitched . 
of course by hand, the pages of the 
book. In those early times covers of 
books were ornamented with designs 
in the taste of the epoch, ihangin^ 
centur>' by centur>'. The first designs 
were Romanes(|ue or M-mi-Eiyzaniine 
serials, the tiefigns Itccoming more 
(iothic in the ihirtcenth century. 
These were followed by ihe dc\ itvs of 
heraidr\- and religious embltnis. The 
art of inlaying appearetl in Italy about 
the sixteenth centur\-. In the seven- 
teenth (T;ntur>' came awts of arms 
displayeil in gold and occasionally in 
colors, though colors were more c-om- 
monly used in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Books of this period 



were very large and ponderous and 
naturally suggested, both for artistic 
and utilitarian reasons, elaborate 
bindings, including metal and heavy 
leather frequently inlaid with jewels. 
While decoration is quite properly 
includc-d in the history of Ixxik 
binding, it is not that part which ts 
of the greatest interest and concern 
to us at this time. For while the 
decorative treatment of co\-ers is an 
interesting study, the actual me- 
chanical processes involved in binding 
a modern lxx>k are of far greater in- 
terest. For here is shown the grea- 
advance that has been made since the 
days when the leaves of a book were 
tied together by leather thongs or 
since the ver>- early days when a book 
was not divided into pages at all, but 
was in the form of a scroll. 

The Modern Bindery 

Roliert Ruiter and Son, Inc, at 
412 Fast .12nd Street, is one of the 
oldest book binding concerns in the 
city. The business was established 



ago. 
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put of two hundrel and fifty liiM)ks 
a day. During this long period the 
concern has kept abreast of the times 
and as new iyi>es of the machincn.' 
were put on the market . they adopteil 
ihcm. with the result that the equip- 
ment now Used by this coni-ern np- 
resents the latest and the Itest. Kliv- 
tricity as a source of power, heat .md 
light is used exclusively, t'urrent (or 
the entire installation is supplied by 
tcntral Station Service. 

The pages of a book lo l>e bound 
arri\'e at the binder's in large sheets 
direct from the printer. These, of 




first page of each sheet of a printed 
book is usually marked with a letter 
or number known as the "signature," 
after which the sheets are arranged 
in their proper order for sewing. 

Robert Rutter& Son. Incuse eight 
sewing machines, which are built to 
turn out about five thousand books a 
day- After having been sewn , the books 
are placed in asmashing ma chine which 
packs them down into compact form. 
It takes approximately two or three 
seconds to press eight or ten books. 
Almost all of the machines in this 
establishment have their own in- 
dividual molors, and where such is 



said: "Forty or fifty men handle these 
pots. Some of them are careless. 
Should they forget to turn the current 
off and leave it on all night the glue 
might be spoiled if it were not for 
the automatic clock control which 
shuts off the current at closing time 
in the afternoon and turns it on 
again in the morning. The current 
for all of our machinery is automatical- 
ly cut off at closing time." 

After the book has been stitched 
and the fly leaves pasted, it is placed 
in a machine which trims the edges, 
after which a rounder and backer 
machine makes a concave curve irt 
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the front ec^ of the volume and a con- 
vex curve at the rear, at the same 
tiroe making two grooves into which 
are hinged the covers. 

Cardboard of a quality known as 
cover board is fed throURh a cutter 
m-hirh trims it into the size desired. 
Cloth with which the l>oard is to tie 
covered is cut in a cloth-cutting ma- 
chine. Then the cloth and board are 
very carefully pasted together. An 
electrically healed machine embosses 
whatever is to be shown on the cover 
and this afterwards may lie covered 
with gold leaf or left plain. If the 
cover of the book is not to be i'mlK>ss- 
e<i it may be put in the "inker" which 
operates practically on the santo prin- 
ciple as a printing press and prints 
the desired lettering in colors. The 
cover and the book are now combined 
and pressed. 

Robert Ruttcr and Son. Inc. are 
equipped to do the most elaborate 
binding as well as the most inexpen- 



sive and include in their mechanical 
equipment a number of electrically 
operated machines which are brought 
into play to accomplish special work. 
The advantages of Central Station 
Service as a source of electrical supply 
for the operation of a plant of this 
sort need hardly be enlarged upon. 
Besides the fact that ntany of the 
machines do delicate work, requiring 
a very even supply of current, the 
very nature of the work itself requires 
that the source of electrical supply be 
absolutely reliable, else, should the 
current be suddenly discontinued, 
hundreds if not thousands of books in 
the course of binding might be hope- 
lessly destroyed. It is due to its re- 
liability, efficiency, and economy in 
operation that Central Station Service 
has been adopted for almost even- 
kind of manufacturing processes in 
which machinery is used today. 
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Trucks In Utia Al.akm^ 



ANOTHER measure of the in- 
creasing importance of the elec> 
trie vehicle, so tellingly brought 
out by the 500^ increase sold in New 
York City last year as compared with 
the year preceding, is the expansion 
of truck manufacturing facilities as 
seen in the Walker Vehicle Company's 
plant at Chicago. 

This company, known as the oldest 
electric truck manufacturing concern 
in the field, recently purchased a site 
of twenty acres at State and 87th 
Streets on the Belt Railroad and has 
built a new and very complete plant 
which is now operating full time. 
These facilities are in addition to the 
39th Street Plant. 

The first section of the new factory 
contains two and one half acres of 
floor space, which is as much as the 
total of the old factory. With the 
modernizing of manufacturing meth- 
ods which it affords, it will enable the 
company to turn out several thousand 
complete trucks each year as against 
a few hundred in the past. Future 



additions ultimately will utilize all of 
the twenty acre tract. 

The plant is devoted excluwvely to 
the manufacture of electric street 
trucks. The best known prac:tices as 
to the use of alloyed steels, heat treat- 
ment and machining are followed 
throughout. Alt the units entering 
into the truck are manufactured by, 
or exclusively for, the Walker Vehicle 
Company and are in desig^i, material, 
and workmanship equal to those of 
any motor vehicle made anywhere. 
The high grade of materials used and 
the exactness of the machining of all 
parts, together with the simplicity of 
the vehicle, the efficiency of its bal- 
anced drive, and the "adaptable" 
chassis, have established for the Walk- 
er the enviable record of ten to twenty 
years profitable working life. Walker 
trucks are not assembled until the 
customer's order is received. With 
the order come definite data regarding 
the uses to which the truck is to be 
put, so that the engineering depart- 
ment can vary not only the length 
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le of the seat or 
dy space, but 
the wheel 
to suit the 
b. This adjust- 
nt of the chassis 
s possible the 
ler distribution 
f the load between 
e front and rear 
If one con- 
' aiders the extremes 
in the nature of 
commodities 
hauled, from lead 
ingots to theatrical 
•cenery. one can 
easily picture the 
advantages which the user derives by 
ba\'ing his truck built tn meet particu- 
lar requirements. 

Since the longer life of the electric 
truck has been conclusively demon- 
strated , it is of correspondingly greater 
importance that the truck be designed 
to fit its job. 




WalhcT Truck! An Not AHnnbkd Undl Uh Cunoowr'i Order MkdflpKUtntloai 
Arc RMCl**d 

at Jackson Avenue and Sixth Street, 
Long Island City, near the Long 
Island end of the 59th Street Bridge. 
It is commonly accepted among 
those who have studied trucking prob- 
lems, that becauseof short hauls, many 
stops, and congested traffic, 75 per 
cent of city trucking is electric truck 
In watching the assembling of the work. The expansion of the Walker 
Walker one is again struck with the Company indicates their full recogni- 
fundamental simplicity of the electric, tion of this fact and its implications. 
It is evident from the small number The Walker Company enjoys the 
of elements, that the vehicle must be distinction of being among the oldest 
eaisy and economical in up-kccp. The dozen automobile manufacturing 



chassis, the batter>' box and the elec- 
tric motor rotating dust-tight within 
the rear axle, are as simple as the 
self-starter alone in a gasoline car. 
By means of eleven moving parts all 
rotating dust-tight in oil, the Walker 
mo\es loads varying from looo to 
I 0000 pounds. 

The Walker Company maintains 
New York sales offices in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building, with serv- 
ice and pans stores for both General 
Vehicle and Walker Electric Trucks 



companies In .America, as well as the 
oldest electric truck manufacturer. 
Hundreds of companies have come 
and gone in the field since the Walker 
Company liegan business in 1903. 

To an Electric Sign 

Twinkle, twinkle, "Icctric ttar, 
No one wonderf what you are: 
You're thcbriKhtca, tmartest plan. 
Of the adverrisinE man. 

—Dtifiat Ortnu 



Potter Bulldit^ 



BECAl'SE of ihe romance which 
naturally clustere arounct the 
Poller Building. Park Row. 
Nassau Street, and Beekman Street — 
as one of the first of the downtown 
skyscrapers, there is special interest 
in the well planned changes that have 
lieen carried out in modernizing the 
stniclure. 

The Potter Building is unique in 
many ways among the great buildings 
of New York. In solidity, high 
ceilii^, width and depth and strength 
of walls, all of which have a direct 
Iv.iring on xcniil.iiioi). natural light- 
ing, and many other features of im- 
portance to ii well equipped office 
liuikling, this pionci-r skyscraper 
«tamU as a monument to the enter- 
prif« and foreaighi (if the Potter 
fl»tnte which crtTtwi it. 

EwUfolat AHenliont 

Tr)djy. aldioush the Potter Build- 
inft lu all outwiinl ^ipixtarances looks 
^TO' much as it did .11 the time it was 
Iwilt. it i* cniin-ly ililTereni inside. 
.\monK ihc many chants are the re- 
finn-iil of the electric light plant and 
the innullutiun of electric elevators 
making the litiiUlinK nvire satisfactory' 
in e\xf>' way lor its iinants. 

Ukr a nuchini-, .1 building is 
judged by it^ perlormance — the actual 
»4T\T<v il irmler*. Kur a building, it 
*hnuki be emphaMzed, consists of 
mon- thnn four vt.ilU^ind a roof, and 
thi M.i\ ill will. Il il meets these 
re(|uirementii is ihe measure of its 
full and complete scr\-ice. 

The importance of such ser%'ice in 



buildings prompted the present man- 
agement. Messrs Warren and Skillen, 
to make a careful inventory and ap- 
praisal of the old lighting Ber\-ice, 
supplied by the building itself, and 
this investigation developed the fact 
that there had lieen frequent inter- 
ruptions, due to the shortcoming of 
the electric lighting plant. It was 
also shown that the elevator set^ice 
neede<l modernizing and strengthen- 
ing. 

These conditions were given care- 
ful attention, with the result that the 
Peerless Rngineering Company was 
called into conference to devise a 
way to put the building on as solid 
a basis mechanically as possible. 
The first move was to abolish the 
lighting plant and connect up with 
Edison Ser\in.'. As part of this 
change, the high pressure steam plant, 
with its three generators, pumps and 
other equipment were moved. The 
engineering company then tum«l ii> 
attention to the elevator ser\i(x-. 
The four hydniulic passenger eleva- 
tors and the steam-operated sidewalk 
lift have been r»-<|uipped so that they 
are' now all electrically oi)erate4l. 
The space gained by the almlishing 
of the high pressure steam pl.mi 
is now used as a storage vault. 

While such changi-s are of general 
interest to anyone concerm-d in build- 
ing management they naturally make 
a stronger appeal to the tenants of the 
building, among whom in the Potter 
Building are- the Boan) of Trade and 
Transportation, theConsulaie of Swe- 
den, and many insurance brokers. 
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The Stars of Earth ^^^^^| 
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Leaping (lom hill to hill, and flowing back ^^^^^^B 
And flooded all with darkneii. Now 1 Hand ^^^^^^^H^ 
Upon the height and watch th< golden atari ^^^^^^B 
Roll upward fioin the darkhoriion.— >parki ^^^^^^^^H 
By''^'ril!'g'^i^> of apace, "rhe cui^ag'hilli ^^^^^^1^ 
Stretch out on either aide tsform a bowl ^^^^^^H 
Black. aided, but inlaid with glittering lighti ^^^^^^B 
Upon the l»tto(n where the village liei. ^^^^^^^^B 

Are mirrored doubly bright. ^^^^^Hi 

For many an age ^^^^^^H 

The beauty and the wonder of the mtao ^^H^^^l 

Have thrilled the aouli of men. and moved their I^^^^^^^B 




1 

1 


I'n^cLvcn'^'^^^Th^ ^bty^!^'^ hi'^ I^^^H 

Unchanged their glory and their wonder. So ^^^^^H 

In lubitance and in powert. but none the leu ^^^^^^H 
Rcmaini the wonder of their glowing life. ^^^^^^H 
One with their brothm of the Iky they mhine ^^^^^H 
In light and beauty making manirest |^^^^H 
Mvirerioiii and imivermal faicc. ^^^^^^H 






• 


—G<,„an V«,der CarruCJ. ^^^^H 
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Tallow Dips and Distaffe 



THE obscure little antique shop, 
iu dimly lighted comers often 
garbed in a mantle of dust, 
brii^ raptures, nevertheless, to the 
heart of the experienced antiquarian 
and the imaginative dreamer who sees 
there ghosts of forgotten romance. 
I^rhape it is because of the particu- 
larly luring way in which it beckons 
to and invites all antique-lovers to 
cross its threshhold to browse around 
aiTKMig the rare old books and paint- 
ings, and to admire the delicate color- 
ing (rf hand-woven rugs and glistening 
crystal. There is no telling what 
treanircs its deep recesses may reveal: 
— andirons reminiscent of many a 
winter's night in the Colonies, a grace- 
ful tip-top table in polished mahogany, 
excellent portraits and paintings hang- 
ing or standing in dark places; brass 
candlestidcs and pewter sperm-oil 
lamps crowding dangerously against 
a tall lamp whose crystal bowl is sup- 
ported on a slender stem also of glass; 
wing-backed chairs pushed against 
the wall; beautifully made hooked 
rugs flung carelessly over an elaborate- 
ly carved walnut desk; a spinning 
whed whose song is dead , and a cradle 
that long ago ceased to rock in rhythm 
with a mother's crooning lul'a-bye; 
all together in close intimacv'. 

The idea was conceived by Jane 
Teller, a well-known antiquarian, to 
find, if possible, an old-time building 
wheicb to exhibit her collection of 
early American antiques in an atmos- 
phere more in keeping with their 
original purposes than is possible in 
the usual shop. The old Smith Man- 
sion, sometimes called Smith's Folly, 



on Sixty-first Street near the Kast 
River, seemed to lend itself particu- 
larly to her plan and she immediately 
proceeded to obtain it. Miss Teller 
realized that this old stone dweUing 
with the historical atmosphere which 
pervaded it would be an ideal setting 
for her very complete and valuable 
collection of glass, china, pewter, 
brass, hooked rugs, furniture, paint- 
ings, and other art objects of the early 
American period. 



Early Vcyt ef&e OU A 

One hundred and twenty-two years 
ago Colonel William Stevens Smith, 
at one time aide-de-camp of General 
Geoi^ Washington and later secre- 
tary of the American legation to Eng- 
land, bought a large estate overlook- 
ing the East River. He and his wife. 
Abigail Adams, the only daughter of 
John Adams, our second President, 
lived in the beautiful manor house 
which they ate said to have made the 
center of hospitality. Colcmel Smith . 
after his return from Europe, had 
been made the commander of the 
troops of the Sute of New York. 
At their disbanding he was appointed 
first inspector and surveyor of the 
customs and port of New York. His 
stay on the estate on what is now 
East 6ist Street could not have been 
ver>' long, for in 1808 he had retired 
to a (arm in I-ebanon, New York. 
It is said that he failed in business as 
a merchant and that his estate was 
sold. But while he was there he must 
have entertained royally, for he was a 
popular man , and both he and his wife 
were prominent in New York society. 
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The building that is now llii- jane 
Teller Mansion became a tavern, one 
of the most famous on the Boston- 
Post Road. In 1830 it was bought 
by one Jeremiah Towie, a surveyor 
of the Port of New York, and used 
by him as a residence. His daughters 
lived there until 1906 and after that 
it began to be used as a tenement, 
housing several families of Italians. 
But it survived the misuse it received 
and, a magnificent relic, has at last 
been restored to its former splendor. 
Characteristic of homes built in the 
early days, it has been so well pre- 
served because of the materials put in to 
it . The walls are entirely of stone , and 
are supported by large oak beams, one 
of which is twenty inches square and 
runs the entire depth of the house. 



.As an ainh(.jril\' on the American 
period from the Pilgrim days until 
about 1840, Miss Teller gives instruc- 
tion in an art long since dead. She 
has collected almost every type of 
spinning wheel known. On her old 
Colonial looms are woven , by members 
of her classes in spinning and weavi 
home-spun tweeds, linsey-i 
linens, tapestries, and window 
peries in an almost endless variet 
Therefore when you approach the 
mansion with the intention of taking 
advantage nf Miss Teller's invitation 
to inspect her collection, it is not sur- 
prising to hear the humming song of a 
spinning wheel. If you were to examine 
oiie of them in particular, you would 
find inscril>ed thereon the date 1725. 

The exterior of the house is as 4 
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a HbP Id (he Old Minilnn 



was in (he first days of its existence. 
but its surroundings have changed. 
No longer do broad lawns sweep down 
to a river's edge where graceful sloops 
ride at anchor. There are many 
neighboring houses that have sprung 
up in congested rows, and the traffic 
of the Queensboro Bridge rumbles 
almost overhead. The interior, how- 
ever, is that of a Colonial mansion, 
spacious and lovely. 

To wander through the rooms in 
this old place is an inspiration. From 
the iron knocker on the front door. 
under the arched interior of the en- 
trance, across the 1ow-ceilinge<) hall 
into the reception room on the right, 
to the dining-room and kiichcn^ah! 
the kitchen with its fireplace~up the 
suirs and into the beautiful rooms on 
the second floor; the tour is a fascinat- 



ing one, for each 
step brings you to 
something that bids 
you stayawhileand 
examine. Besides 
the furniture, 
lamps, and vari- 
ous utensils, there 
are many engrav- 
ings, letters, auto- 
graphs, and other 
historical trinkets. 
Among them are 
stirrups of General 
GeorgeWashington 
and a brass violin, 
made by Silas Ho- 
man who was a 
silversmith in Phil- 
adelphia, said to 
have been played 
around the bivouac 
fires at Trenton. 
Valley Forge, 
Princeton and Monmouth. 

Of unusual interest is the lighting 
arrangement, a combination of an- 
tique style and modem method. The 
fixtures, of course, had to be in keep- 
ing with the rest of the house, and so 
Miss Teller designed them after the 
style of those of Colonial days. Her 
plan was carried out so that the re- 
productions are true to the period 
she has studied so thoroughly and 
carefully. The only concession lo 
modern times is that instead of tallow 
dip candles or sperm oil. electric win-s 
have been ingeniously concealed in 
the silver, brass, and copper lamps, 
candlesticks and candelabra. 

In the main hall there is a cande- 
labra which is a grouping of electric 
candles with small torch bulbs. It 
is decorated with clear crystal balls. 




The light that it sheds on the beauti- 
ful oil paintings is very well dilTirsed. 
In the east, or Lafayette room, thvrf 
are black and gold candelabra and 
side-wall brackets, splendidly repro- 
duced from a set imported from Eng- 
land for the State House in Boston, 

All in all Miss Teller has contri\ed 
a charming and exquisite setting for 
beautiful and rare objects of early 
American art. To see them in their 
own atmosphere is to see ihem at the 
best advantage. To jumble them into 
a small, dull looking space would 
seem almost sacrilegious. Old art 
has a personality and for it art lovers 
have a deep respect. The Jane Teller 
Mansion is a perfect setting for the 
collection as wonderful as the one now 
housed there. 
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The Power 

trvensoi/s "Tile Wind" 

sent his kite on high 



And caught you from the stormy sky; 
Since then around us all you pass 
Upon the wire or in the glass — 
O power, a-Eoing all day through, 
O power, die many things you do 

I saw [he different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid, 
1 fell you push. I heard you call. 
But you 1 could not see at all — 
O power, a-Eoing all day through, 
O power, the many things you do. 

you of light and strength and heii 
In home or factory or street, 

1 know from all the things I sec 
You are a greater power than me — 

O power, a-going all day throueh, 

O power, the many things you do! 

—TMBm 
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Broadway District 

r*n>f>r»t Offtet at ID l(viii|! Ilivc, PxvlJ T 

■MnHtiHcit The Bnudwiy Dii<riri inrluJri 
IIh tctriiatT •ouib nl Clmflo^m and Eielnh 
ttnrft, wrii n( tW Ikiwvrr, uiJ tmiih uf 
Calbcriltr Slitct. 

Norfolk Street District 
Harf Jk SiiMt OKcc >i 10 N»ri->lk Sin^ci. L P 
Bnxbll. Sbnicrri TrlTphoIX, Orrl.ii.l fjei. 
BnuiuUHri: The Norfolk blrcrl Dislnrt in- 
cJwlci tW icrriuiry >-Hiih o( Elehlh Slirci. 
iMt ol >bJ inrludiitiT ilic Bciwcry, unil nonh 
B Cathcnnc Slitel. 



Irvintt PEace District 
OCr« ai 10 Irrinc I'tice, S F Fahntiiock, 
Maaagcri Tdcnhnnr, Smrieuni SfeOU, Ex- 
muonVOt. H(m>iiLi(irt: The Irving Place 
Diltrici ir<'IiHlei (lie (rrritory between and 
ineluifinic Eigliih Street and THmtf -eighth 
Stmt (rom the EUii to Nunh Xiven. 

Pony aecond Street District 
OOn at U* We*t *la4 Street, W M Kerr. 
HuactT: Telefhunr, Bryant S2(I, Exteiv- 
riaa9>. BounJariei: The Forty-iccond Street 
Uai-icttncludeathc teTTit■l^yll•■Tlh«fTl*cnly- 
. Militb &iTt«i to aiul ineliidinK Fifiyninth 
tmct frooi the Edit to the North Riven. 

EiKhty-sixth Street District 
OScval Ml Eail I61h Sirtet. H S McGrath, 
MaJi^trt Tcltriiane. I^ni>a TTIo. Roun- 
^rini The Eighiir-Hith Street Diiirici 
iartiJd the (ntilorf north of Fifty-ninth 
Su««t Mu] HWlh ut One H»iu]rcil amj Tenth 
Sinel, esrt of Cenint Park Wen. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty.fifth Street District 

Oftrc M ii Eul IJiih Streei. Willitm ) 
Mean, Maiuseii Telephone, Hailem 4020. 



Boundaiicti The One Hundred and Tweniy- 
lifth Street Diiltkl include) the lerntory 
bouiitlrd by the North Ri*cr, KitlT-i<>"'h 
Stieet, Centnl Park Weil, One Hundred and 
Tenth Stieet. Ea>i Kii'ei to and inrluding 
One Kiinilrcd and Thiny-natli Street eul «( 
Si. NlchoUi ATcnue, and Id ihc louih lide of 
One Hundred anil Thirty-fifth Street titit of 
St. Nkh(.la> Avrnue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street Diatria) 

Office at iSZ Eait J4'»th SlreM. William A 
RueniJcc, Manaeer; Telephone, MelroaeftOO. 
Hiiiiildjriei L All lerriloly tying beli*«en the 
(lattem and Broni Rlftn and between One 
Hundred and Thirty-Kcond Street and Kail 
OiieHumlrrJandSrvcnty-wroDdhtteei. The 
dlvldinit mimhet between the One Hundred uhI 
Forty-ninth Street Oflire and iht 'I'trii><'i'i 
Avenue OtTice. o» all avenuei with the nrep- 
lion u( Third >nd Park Avenuei, u HW. On 
Third ami Park Avenuei, huwtret, the divid- 
ing number i> 3799. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 
Office at Ttemont and Monleiey Avenuei, 
Albrn Goldmui, AiuiUnt Cicnerul Cum- 
merdal Marnier, Brona Oittrlcti Teleiihonc 
TreiTKini 6900, Eitcnuon IJf i Richard 
Gall, Manaiter, Tremont Avenue OIRcei 
Telephone, Itrmoni 6)00, Rateuiioa 100. 
Buundaneii I'he Iriritory covered by the 
Tremoni Office eitendi (lom apptoaiintiely 
One Hundred xid Severn y-aeennj Sttrri, 
north lo Vonkrn City ttnei all territory 
tying between the Hatlcm (Uver and Two 
Hundred and Twenty -Mth Street, and 
the Hudimn Klvct from Two Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Vonkcn on the We»t, 
and the Brona Hirer on the F.aai, includiiw 
Wotxllawn, Si<uvicn Uuytil, Riverdaic and 
Mount Saint Vincent Dislricu. 
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The Edison Directory 

and the Edison Showrooms 
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HE ver>' great increase in ihe ntiir.Lt^ of names listed, 
and consequently the broadeotd scupe and added im- 
portant of The Edison Director)' make it necessary 
to iwue it as a separate publication rather than as a departmeot 
of The Ensom Mokthlv. The Director' in its new form 
will be diAributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New Vork Edison Company. It will be sent without 
diai;ge to anyone upon request. 

The EdisDn I'lrecKnr is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible as^stance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers to tvery form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal diant^ with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demoiisiratiiin in the various showrooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's reprt-stii lali veo art; furbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incandescent lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon thecustomer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
Idnd for this service. 
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Some forty years ago the first 
Central Station plant was built to 
supply electricity for lighting pur- 
poses. Since this field had been un- 
touched up to that time, for a good 
many years the entire output of the 
station was devoted to lighting. By 
1915, however, it was found that over 
fifty-one per cent of the energy pro- 
duced was being used for industrial 
power. Ever since then the difference 
between the lighting and the power 
loads has steadily increased. This is 
very- significant in indicating the 
growing confidence and dependence 
of industry on Central Station Service . 

Central Station Service has proved 
its value many times as an economical , 
efficient, and dependable source of 
electrical energy for all industrial 
power purposes. It is the fine record 
it has made that speaks volumes for 
its desirability, and predicts not only 
a steady increase in its use, but also 
the time when all machinery will be 
operated electrically. 

The final trials of the U S S Ten- 
nessee, an electrically driven battle- 
ship, conclusively proved the advan- 
tages of electric drive . The maximum 
speed attained was 21.38 knots an 
hour, and from top speed the ship 

^ rest in three minutes. 



»q h 
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A broadside of twelve 14-inch guns 
was fired without causing the slightest 
injury to the electrical equipment. 
This speaks well for the ability of 
electrical apparatus to withstand 
rough treatment. While particular 
emphasis has been laid on the econ- 
omy of electric drive, and has been 
justified, the greatest advantage has 
been found in the flexibility which is 
possible in arranging the engine room 
layout and the ease with which the 
ship is controlled. Electric drive for 
industrial machinery has been found 
equally advantageous. Less floor 
space is required, thereby reducing 
overhead expense, and since electric- 
ally driven machines permit perfect 
control, more and better work is 
turned out. 

Horse-drawn fire apparatus lends 
itself readily to motorization through 
conversion, a condition which makes 
it possible for any fire department to 
possess modern equipment and at the 
same time avoid the exp>ense and 
waste of scrapping standard and time- 
proved apparatus. 

As related elsewhere in this issue 
there are motorized steamers and 
ladder trucks, built originally to be 
drawn by horses, giving adequate, de- 
pendable and economical service in a 
number of American cities. 

The fire engine and ladder truck 
need no description here. The steam 
pumping apparatus has been the all- 
important part of every fire depart- 
ment in the country for years past, 
and probably will be for years to 
come. The pumping equipment rep- 
resents the last word in efficiency. 
Whatever drawback the engine may 
have had in the past has been due 
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represent the ac Au tioa of ^ns prah&eiii 
ha\T been io a e j ' iicje is Brciokh^, 
Baltimore and PHilade^phia for more 
than eight >TarE«. They aar equipped 
mith electric dmx ax»d are f^iiH gh - 
ing good service. By similar cxinx^cr- 
sion the standard aenal truck and 
its equipmeot of ladder has been 
retained b\ other dties. 

But while coo>^ersiao to eilectricalhr 
propelled apparatus ofiers a means of 
maintaining standard equipment in 
dcrv ice. it b>' no means follovs that 
this is the sole \-irtue of eteciric drixie. 
Many steamers and trucks buOt in 
recent vears ha\^ included electric 
motiNT power from the \^er\' start. 
Typical of these are the trucks at New 
Bedford, Mass. and the steamers at 
F^aterson. N J. 

.\1I in all, electric dri\-e proN-ides an 
economical means of propulsion both 
for old -lime horse-draim apparatus 
and for neifc'ly built equipment. The 
fire department which proceeds with 
a motorization program without first 
looking into the merits of electric 
dri\'e is derelict to its own best 
interest. 
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Of the thousands of people who 
pass ever>' day through the great ro- 
tunda of the neu' Cunard Building at 
25 Broadway there are probably only 
a few who fail to pause a moment in 
admiration of the mural paintings 
which adorn the dome. Even those 
whose business brings them into this 
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tioD has j r \i\e d, and die "woik pro- 
doned has been <io heaatiM^ and has 
filed 90 w^ a laiig4ejt want m the 
difrnited deocntian of modem oAce 
boildinirs. that its a ^ tiaue d appHca- 
txm is ianocnrK- to be de»red« 



From the street cutb to a px*at 
room wainfooted in Boitocine marble 
and, to the most minute detail, fittrd 
out for the bin^ng and selling ol 
stocks, is the amaxing jump which the 
farooos New York Curb Market has 
made in the last few months! 

It is a far crv indeed from the daN-s 
of whistles and cat-calls, and m\^- 
terious ii-aN-ing of fingers; fiXMn thje 
heat or the coW and the um^hctlocni 
breezes of Broad Street ; fn^m a plaix* 
where there was no roof but the sky 
and e\"er>* sho^^-er was feareil; a pl,uT 
utteriy lacking in pri\*acy and wheie 
dignity was impossibk^. Yet the Curb 
has taken \er\* readily to its trans- 
plantation, and it accepts its shelter , 
its elaborate signal s>*stcm, ami its 
carefully regulated breezes, ijuite as 
a matter of course. 

Electrically lighted, electrically 
ventilated, equip|xxl with an elc^^tric 
elevator and a great electric signal 
system, all of which recei\*c their 
current from the mains of The New 
York Edison Company, the New York 
Curb Market Building may be con- 
sidered a model for stock exchanges 
throughout the country. 
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IF cine is at all imaginative ii is 
difficult lu delve into the hislory 
oC art without one's mind siidilcniy 
jumpiniE iu track— if such an ex- 
pre«iion is permissible nmi riinninn 
on U) all soru of curious^ liii;!iwa> s .in.t 
byways tremendously inleresting. 
This is particularly true when one 
turns back the centuries as pages of a 
book to discover in what manner elec- 
tricity has assisted or been responsible 
for progress in art as exemplified in 
mural decoration. 

We leam in the first place that 
mural decoration is art applied to the 
adornment of wall surfaces and that 
it dates back to ancient Egypt. Tem- 
ples, palaces, and dwelling houses all 
were decorated with pictures. Mural 
decoratioa was the inevitable rule. 

How enhanced must have been the 
troubles of the house-hunting Egyp- 
tian possessed of an artistic sense! 
In the less expensive houses probably 
the mural decoration was of an in- 
ferior quality, perhaps almost indis- 
tinguishable, both on the exterior and 
interior walls of the house, — interiorly 
because of poor lighting and exteriorly 
because of the wear and weather. In 
the better houses, and of course in 
the palaces, great care was taken to 
obtain ver>- artistic lighting effects 
and these, curiously enough, without 
the use of artificial light. On these 
buildings the pictures were deeply 
incised, with flat tints, graded ac- 
cording to the light, being delicate in 
the well illuminated parts and heavier 
in the darker apartments. In other 
words the artist was materially re- 
stricted in both the form and color of 



his subject by the absence of proper 
ilhiinination, and so he resorted to 
cutting into the stone, to accent the 
outline of his picture, and using strong 
intense colors in dark places in his at- 
ifinjn to create something distin- 
guishable and at the same time beau- 
tiful. 

Babylonia and Assyria used colored 
tiles in relief in order to accentuate 
outlines, and metals and rich hang- 
ings to increase the strength of the 
color scheme. 

In Greece the artists depended on 
the play of light and shade cause<l liy 
projecting mouldings to bring into 
prominence their sculptured mural re- 
liefs. So it goes through almost 
every nation and every age. 

Difficulties o/ Early Dtcoraton 

Cutting into a decoration, or build- 
ing it up by means of moulding, had 
to be resorted to to produce the ef- 
fects now so perfectly and easily ob- 
tained through the use of proper illu- 
mination. Shortly before the pcrfoc- 
tion of the eleitric light murals were 
painted for very large halls or mu- 
seums which received sufficient nat- 
ural light through skylights or win- 
dows to make the exhibition of such 
paintings possible. Of course it was 
neces.sar\' that the [xiintings should 
lie placed in such a way that they 
would receive the light at a proix-r 
angle. Even at that they were at their 
l)est during only a conijwrativcly short 
(icriod of the day. 

The original mural paintings usu- 
ally portrayed history or serx'cd to 
exploit and perpetuate the memory 
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of the dead. This custom changed, as 
wmpler if less artistic means of main- 
taining records came into general use, 
«o that gradually mural paintings be- 
came simply and solely to mean the 
decorative treatment of walls or 
cdlings of public buildings. It was 
natural enough that the subjects of 
these paintings should be austere and 
formal, in keeping with the characterof 
the buildings they served to decorate. 

Then came the advent of electric 
lighting which opened up vast possi- 
bilities for the use of mural decora- 
tion. The paintings could be placed 
anywhere in a room and with the 
proper adjustment of lights shown to 
the best advantage. There was still 
a tendency, however, to use murals 
only in a formal manner and it has 
been comparatively recently that they 
have come into more general use 
for the decorative treatment of private 
houses and hotels. The modem forms 
of mural decoration made possible by 
proper illumination are more imagina- 
tive, alive, and more romantic in 
character than were the large classic 
types formerly used for the decoration 
of public buildings. In shape, size, 
subject, and color they are more 
suited for home use. 

Nowadays the painting is not ap- 
plied directly to the wall as was the 
case in early times, but is painted on 



canvas which is stretched and set in 
the wall with the edges concealed b>' 
mouldings of appropriate de^gn. The 
question now arises as to the sort of 
finish the picture should have. Ob- 
viously if it has an oily surface the 
chances are that the light, howe>^er 
it may be directed, will be reflected 
and destroy the effect of the picture. 
Therefore it is best that the painting 
should ha\'e what is called a mat fin- 
ish; in other words, a finish that is not 
oily and that cannot reflect the light. 
So much for the painting itself. 

In the placement of the lights de- 
signed to illuminate the picture many 
matters must be taken into consid- 
eration. For example if the picture 
shows figures that cast shadows, let 
us say to the right, the greater por- 
tion of light illuminating the picture 
should be directed from the left. At 
the same time the right side of the 
picture must be illuminated so that 
every part may show up to the best 
possible advantage. Concentration 
of light must be avoided because 
whether the picture has a mat or oil 
finish it will reflect concentrated light. 
It is best to light the picture indirectly 
and in this manner obtain a general 
Illumination. 

If, as is often the case, the decora- 
tion is close to the ceiling a tubular 
light concealed above and along the 
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length of the picture but not too close 
to It will produce the best effect . As a 
rule, however, murals in private 
houses are more in the nature of small 
panel decorations. These murals 
properly arranged, should not have to 
be illuminated by a special arrange- 
ment of lamps. The general lighting 
of the room should be sufficient, pro- 
viding proper types of lamps and Ax- 
lures are used, to cause the paintings 
to stand out in their full value. 

A very fine effect, though it may be 
considered a little theatrical, may be 
obtained in the illumination of, let us 
say, a sculptured relief set in a wall 
fountain, indoors or out-of-doors. By 
concealing a specially constructed 
lantern in some inconspicuous place 
the rays of light will fall directly on 
the object to be lighted. Lenses are 
usually used with such lanterns to 
diffuse the light and prevent reflec- 
tion. An arrangement of this sort is 
usol with great artistic effect in the 
lobby of the Neighborhood Play- 
House on Grand Street. Here a 
marble low relief set in ihe wall glows 
with a soft radiance, the source of 
which for a little while is quite in- 
<Ietectable. 

Since the greater part of the present 
day development of mural paintings 
may be directly ascTil)ed to the crafts- 



manship and art of the illuminating 
engineer, the scope of whose field 
seems steadily to broadea, it is very 
difficult even to oinjecture what ar- 
tistic heights the mural may reach 
within the next fifty or sixty years. 

As murals have been well nigh in- 
dispensable adjuncts to the decoration 
of buildings in the remote past, so are 
they likely to become again in the 
future. The art was developed as far 
as it was possible with nothing but 
natural illumination available. With 
electricity supplying light of any in- 
tensity and of any color, the mural 
painter is offered great possibilities for 
the advancment of his art. A de- 
mand for mural paintings already 
exists. Hotels, libraries, railroad ter- 
minals, museums, and schools are 
being built every day. They are the 
logical places for such paintings; the 
art of the illuminating engineer makes 
them the possible places. The way 
lies plainly ahead for a great improve- 
ment in the decoration of our public 
buildings and our homes. The first step 
lies in the close co-operation between 
the artist and the electrical illuminat- 
ing engineer — for it is certain that 
whatever the development of mural 
painting may be, it will be very closely 
related to a parallel development in 
the art of artistic illumination. 
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/Modern RrcAppaTafus 



ALTHOUGH electrically oper- 
ated fire apparatus is far out- 
^ numbered by gasoline driven 
engines and trucks, there are several 
installations in cities throughout the 
country which prove beyond question 
that the electric is thoroughly suited 
for fire department work. All told 
there are sixty-six pieces of electrically 
propelled fire apparatus. They are 



Rapids, Mich six, New Bedford , Mass 
four and Akron, Ohio two. 

All of this fire fighting equipment 
is the product of two electric vehicle 
factories, the Couple Gear Company 
of Grand Rapids and the Commercial 
TruckCompany of Philadelphia. The 
apparatus built by the Commercial 
Truck Company embodies the 
principle of the individual motor 




serving in ten different cities. What 
they lack in numbers they make up 
in dependable performance — witness 
the eight machines installed during 
1910, [911, and 1913 which are still 
giving good service. The installa- 
tions range from single pieces in New- 
ark, N J, Brooklyn, N V, and Balti- 
more, Md, to the twenty-one \-ehicle 
fleet in Paterson, N J. Camden has 
twelve electrics, Philadelphia. Pa 
elev'en, Springfield, Mass six. Grand 



mounted on each driving wheel: Cou- 
ple Gear apparatus uses the familiar 
couple gear freight wheel, in which 
the motor is mounted within the 
wheel. While a great many pieces of 
the apparatus arc entirely now. some 
represent con\-ersions from apparatus 
formerly horse-<irawn . The conver- 
sion is accomplished by removing the 
driving gear proxided for harnessing 
the horses, extending the frame of the 
vehicle, and installing the battery 
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box, motors .wheels, and steering gear. 
The advantage of such a procedure is 
evident for it retains in service per- 
fectly good fire apparatus with the 
added advantages of the speed of the 
motor vehicle and economy of the 
electric. This is particularly true of 
the steam pumping engines; — the 
pumping apparatus is of a standard 
type, thoroughly dependable and the 
most important element of every fire 
department. The problem is to get 
this pump to the fire as quickly as 
possible. This is accomplished 
through the conversion, the steam 
boiler and pumps remaining un- 
changed. 

To Springfield belongs the distinc- 
tion of being the first city to use elec- 
trics. In 1910 the Fire Department 
installed two vehicles, an aerial and a 
hose and chemical wagon. These 
were built by the Couple Gear Com- 
pany and drive was through all four 
wheels. In 191 1 a four-wheel tractor 
was installed, converting a horse 
drawn aerial into a motor vehicle. 
Another aerial, and a hose and chem- 
ical wagon followed in 1912, and a 
third aerial in 19 14. Thus the 
Springfield department has four elec- 



trically operated ladder trucks and 
iwo hose and chemical wagons. An- 
swering a recent inquiry- Chief W H 
iiaggett stated, "I may add that all 
six are in good condition and giving 
goad service." 

While Springfield boasts the oldest 
lleet of electrics, Paterson has the 
largest installation, twenty-one ma- 
chines guarding the Silk City from 
the fire menace. The equipment for 
Paterson was built b\' the Commer- 
cial Truck Company. There are five 
steamers, four converted steamers, 
three aerial trucks, six hose and chem- 
ical wagons and three hose and chem- 
ical wagon conversions. The first of 
the Paterson engines was delivered in 
1917 and others have been added 
every year since. There is some in- 
teresting history in the conversion of 
the Paterson steamers, for they served 
originally as horse-drawn apparatus. 
Several years ago when motorization 
was first considered, gasoline tractors 
were added; these proved unsatisfac- 
tory and when electrification was de« 
cided upon, the gasoline tractors were 
discarded and electric motors and stor- 
age batteries took their places. Thus 
in a single piece of apparatus, three 
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typesof propulsion 
arc represented. 

During 1912 the 
Couple fiear Com- 
pany completed 
three ( it her steamer 
conversions, one 
for Baltimore, one 
for Brooklyn, and 
one for Philadel- 
phia. All three en- 
gines are still in 
senice and show- 
ing marked econo- 
my over the horses 
they replaced. The 
Baltimore engine began service on 
Februar>' 6. 1913 and up to February 
4, iQ^i, according to Chief Engineer 
August Emrich. had responded to 816 




suburbs of Philadelphia is the first 
hre house in the txiuntry to be en- 
tirety equipped electrically. Engine 
No 9, with a combination hose and 



alarms, covering 1325 miles. In this chemical wagon and Aerial Truck A 



period there havebeen but two battery 
renewals. The engine started with a 
batter>' that had already seen service. 
This was replaced in August 1914, the 
atv battery remaining in service until 
Januar>- 29, 1919 when it was re- 



were Installed in 1915. This com- 
pany covers a suburban territory with 
long runs and many hills. They aver- 
age 150 calls a year and have made 
runs as long as hfteen miles. On one 
alarm a speed of thirty-five miles an 
placed. During the five years life of hour was attained. Captain Lewis 



the second battery the total dischai^ 
in ampere hours was 4801 and the 
mileage 587.5. During the eight 
>-ears. the engine was out of ser\'ice 
only twice and each time because of 
aimature trouble. The total time 
thus lost was only four hours. 

During the period from 1913 to 
1916 Philadelphia insulled in addition 
to the first steamer, ten pieces of elec- 
trically propelled appara t us — i h ree 
steamers, two high pressure hose wa^- 
ons, an aerial and four combination 
hose and chemical wagons. These 
were all built by the Commercial 
Truck Company. Fire Company No 
9, on Germantown Avenue in the 



Root of this company is authority for 
the statement that the apparatus has 
never been out of ser\-ice because of 
an electrical break-down. 

Philadelphia's neighbor city, Cam- 
den, N J, has also had an interesting 
and convincing experience with elec- 
trics. The Camden equipment in- 
cludes five steamers and se\'en hose 
and chemical wagons, built during 
1915-16 by the Commereial Truck 
Company. Captain Peter B Carter has 
ha I ven.' satisfactory ser\ice from the 
storage batteries, in fact the appar- 
atus was in service hvt years before 
the first battery renewal became nec< 
e88ar>'. This he attributes to the fact 
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that his battery men have been care- 
fully schooled in the care oi equip- 
ment. In fact members of the Cam- 
den Department have been detailed 
to the factory of the manufacturers to 
learn the details of electric vehicle 
care. 

The Grand Rapids Department has 
also had very satisfactory' battery 
«rvice. The battery on Aerial Truck 
No I was installed in November I917 
and there is every expectation of at 
least three years more of service. 
Care and skilled attention explain it. 
The captain of the company has made 
a thorough study of batteries and 
gives them his personal attention. 
Gravity readings of every cell are 
taken monthly and when the reading 
is lower than 1280 new acid is added. 
The accumulation of sulphate on the 
negative plate is overcome by slow 
overcharge ever>' month. In addition 
to the aerial. Grand Rapids has an 
aerial tractor, which replaced horses. 
and four service trucks. This whole 
equipment was overhauled three years 
ago and there has not been a cent 
spent on repairs since. 

Other electric vehicle installations 
are at New Bedford where there are 
four Couple Gear aerials, .^kron where 
there are two Couple Gear tractors, 
and Newark where there is one Com- 
mercial Truck aerial. 

Electric Refrigerators in Demand 

During the recent period of sultry 
weather there was reported a large 
increase in the sale and installation of 
both commercial and household elec- 
tric refrigerators. It is evident that 
there were many who realized what 
the value of such apparatus would be 



to them, and they hastened to select 
their machines in order that they 
might have the use of them during 
the warmest and most trying months. 

In the commercial world there are 
restaurants, florists, butchers, dairy- 
men, confecdoners, and many others 
who found electncal refrigeration a 
great success because of its economic 
and efficient character. No matter 
how high the temperature of the air 
outside, a low degree is always main- 
tained within. There is no waste 
from melting ice and the cost to oper- 
ate the attached motor is not high. 
Due to the fact that the process is 
automatic the owner is independent 
of a refrigeration supply from an 
exterior source. 

The household machine provides 
the same conditions and, as a waste- 
eliminator, scientific, automatic, effi- 
cient, and therefore economical piece 
of apparatus, it is coming more and 
more into demand. Ti.e owners of 
these machines continue to express 
their appreciation of and satisfaction 
with electric refriger.ition. 

Current Topics 

"I love the Sea, " says the Light- 
house man, 
"The waves' wild current leaping. 

Where the lamp gleams far 

Like a guiding star, 

I do my Light-house keeping." 

"1 love the C " says the 

modern wife— 
"The City, never sleeping, — 
Where I turn each switch 
For the current which 
Makes joyful light House-keeping." 
—WanJa M**rt 



TEg. Curb Indoors 



WITH the rapid advance 
which in recent years has 
carried it to first place in 
world finance. New York naturally 
has become the most important centre 
for transactions in the bonds and 
shares whose fluctuations so largely 
reflect the trend of commerce and in- 



place of New Yorkers of a bygone 
day, this structure in a peculiar sense 
is a monument to the genius alike of 
architects, engineers, and builders. 
It is grounded on the rock. It is 
framed in steel. It is walled in stone 
and brick. Within, science has con- 
tributed to the requirements of mod- 
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dustry. To the exchanges whereon 
trading is conducted and current val- 
ues are established and duly registered 
there was added recently the new 
business home of the Curb Market. 
Rising in architectural dignity on 
Trinity Place, overboking the lichen- 
grcnrn slabs which mark the resting 



ern business life what have come to 
be recognized as essentials with re- 
spect to lighiing, heating, \'eniilation, 
and communication. 

The plot whereon the building 
stands extends from Trinity Place to 
Greenwich Street. The building is 
ICO feet high, of classical design, with 
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gray brick rising from n base of lime- 
stone. The board room is entered 
from the Trinity Place front while the 
offices and committee rooms are on the 
Greenwich Street side. A restaurant 
with all the modem appointments is 
in the basement. It is within two 
minutes walk of Wall Street. 

In the type of business such as is 
carried on at the Exchange the slip- 
ping of one cog in the whole vast ma- 
chine may result in serious complica- 
tions. That is why the governors 
gave careful attention to the equip- 
ment of the building, and why Central 
Station Service — efficient and de- 
[>endable — was chosen to supply the 
electrical requirements. 

The board room is a chamber im- 
pressive in its dimensions. It is 104 
feet long, 92 feet wide and 65 feet 
high. The side walls are wainscoted 
in Bottocine marble. Corinthian 
pilasters frame the lofty windows, 
and six impressive chandeliers in har- 
mony with the general architectural 
scheme are suspended from the ceil- 
ing. Each fixture supports three 
rows of frosted bulbs. 

At each end of the trading floor 
are the stands of the telephone oper- 
ators. Seven rows deep, these stands 
are arranged on a series of steps so 
that each commands a clear view 
of the floor. It is through the oper- 
ators at these desks that all messages 
between brokerage houses and floor 
traders must pass , and communication 
between the operator and the broker- 
age offices is by telephone. In order 
to pass a message on to the trader the 
operator uses a very ingenious calling 
device which flashes numbers in differ- 
ent colors on a large annunciator 
board. It is here that one finds the 



(■rcat difference between the communi- 
cating system of the old outdoor days 
and that of the present. 

In the old days a whole corps of 
operators crowded each of the few 
rooms that overlooked Broad Street, 
so that frequently messages coming 
over twenty different telephones were 
passed on through a single window. 
With a "buy" or a "sell" order to 
deliver the operator secured the atten- 
tion of the man in the street by means 
of a specified whistle signal or a dis- 
tinctive call. Then by means of 
mystic signs he delivered messages in- 
volving thousands of dollars. In 
contrast with the old crowded window 
sills each operator now has his own 
little desk with telephones at one 
hand, his order pads in front of him, 
room for a sandwich, and the annun- 
ciator signal at the left. 

When the operator has an order to 
transmit he flashes the trader's num- 
ber on the board and the trader comes 
to the desk and recei\'es a written 
order slip. There are no more 
whistles, or cat calls, or mysterious 
waving of arms. He then proceeds 
to the trading post of that particular 
stock and if the price is right com- 
pletes the transaction. No matter 
what activity may be taking place 
on the floor, the trader always has 
one eye on the board for his call 
number. 

So different is all this from the old 
days and so hard is it to break the 
habits of years, that the directors of 
the market had to prohibit the use of 
the old signalling system. They even 
prepared a schedule of fines. There 
was little need for this, however, for 
the new calling system is so superior 
to the old, that the traders had little 
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trouble in gcttiog avay from the old 
praciicrs. 

The caTI si,-«^ieni vaf instalM h>' 
the Vikinp Sign C'cmpany. and is 
aniiiher one oi the featuirs in which 
eteciritity pUys a leading par; in ibe 
iiperation ui the Curl>. The l«-g board 
wiih its Aw hundred number- is 
divided into four pans. These are 
buitt into the end mails behind the 



ions. Each cU«s number is li-ufdnd 
onequaner indie* h^ and. as the 
Viking raised figure* are u*d, can be 
read (rem any a*rr:er of the n^.^m. 

To pro\-ide the ELtchange »iih tele- 
phone 9er\-ice the New York Tele- 
phone Company had tirst to ntme 
1500 private lines and run nem- cables 
out of the do«-ntow~n central which 
s«T\es this part of the financial ilis- 




telephont ii|'er.ilor>. — iwn at each 
end. Krom these boards ihe wires 
run 10 the desks of the operators. 
Tlif trader's numlier may Iw shown 
in any one of three colors, while. rc<I 
or urecn. each color having a fiarticu- 
lar meaning. In the call .system there 



trict. The wirt's enter the ImiUiini; 
through a terminal frame e<|iii|>|Hil 
with the nccessiin," rt'ixMiinK coiU .ind 
Kittcrios. To cunnivi the v.irious 
l>arts of this apjuratus n,\)iiiri-)l the 
sobering of several thous.mil coniact 
points. No switchlNkud i^ in use. the 



are more than 120.000 feet of wire wires running through the terminal 
and 2,500 lamp receptacle*, and the t>oanl direct to the several hundred 
material weighs more than twelve individual staiinnii. 
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get breakfast with the percolator 
connected there and the toaster there. 
When I want to use the vacuum 
cleaner to sweep up any crumbs that 
may have dropped I can attach it 
where the lamp has been disconnected . 
It is quite wonderful to be able to do 
things out-of-doors just as you can 
do them indoors. I took particular 
pains in having all the rooms wired 
with the same regard for the placing 
of outlets.'* 

Then she began to enlarge upon 
her ideas about the wiring of homes, 
new and old. 

**Not only is it wise to plan so as 
to obtain the best lighting effects in 
the most convenient way, but also 
one should think about the appliances 
to be installed. In order that they 
may be used to the best advantage 
there should be an adequate number 
of outlets. 

Outlets Offer Many Conveniences 

Outlets, generously placed, provide 
conveniences of such as one might 
not have dreamed. Wall brackets, 
floor outlets, baseboard and special 
outlets, conveniently located, make it 
possible for several duties to be per- 
formed electrically simultaneously. 
There are several details well worth 
considering. 

As well as the element of safety 
there are those of beauty and utility. 
A switch placed in a wall just to the 
right or left of the entrance makes it 
possible for one to turn on the light 
with ease, and saves awkward fumb- 
ling around in the dark and perhaps 
stumbling over objects in the room 
while searching for the light in mid 
air. As has often been observed in 
the case of an old-fashioned chandelier 



from which wires dangle over the 
breakfast table in a provoking tangle, 
the effect is not pleasing nor is the 
result satisfactory. With a floor out- 
let to which a percolator and a grill 
can be attached the cords can be 
pushed almost out of sight under the 
table. The extra outlet does away 
with the necessity of disconnecting 
any of the lights. It is quite possible 
also to have a connection plate placed 
on the side of the table. A baseboard 
outlet in the dining room presents a 
convenient place for attaching a 
vacuum cleaner, electric fan or 
heater, lamp, or any extra table 
appliance. 

In the electrical kitchen there 
should be enough outlets for cooking 
and laundry equipment, so arranged 
as to save time and energy while the 
devices are being used. The other 
rooms in the house all should have 
their outlets. The lighting fixtures 
should be artistic as well as practical. 
The style and size of the fixture 
therefore should depend upon the 
style and size of the room. The use 
of wall brackets is advisable where 
the light is to be concentrated in 
one particular place. In bedrooms 
and bathrooms, for instance , brackets 
may be adjusted on either side of 
mirrors. 

Any one who visited a house where 
the wiring for electricity had been 
done with careful attention to detail 
could not help noticing the comfort 
obtained by the use of appliances in 
any room. The glow of a reading 
lamp on a porch at night makes any- 
one smile with pleasure. Indoors and 
outdoors electricity with properly 
placed outlets makes the world a 
cozy place. 
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DiMrict Offices of The New York Edison Compoiqr 

Ccmtract and Inspection Department 



Bn>adway District 

Tem|Mirary Office at 10 Irvin|i: Place, David T 
llrui%n, Mana^fer; Telephone, Canal 8600. 
Bouiularies: The Broadway District include* 
the territory louth of Christopher and Ei|rhth 
Streets, we»t of the Bowery, ind south of 
Catherine StreeL 

Norfolk Street District 

Norfolk Street Office at 20 Norfolk Street, L P 
Beodall, Manager; Telephone, Orchard 4261. 
Boundaries: The Norfolk Street District in- 
cludes the territory south of Kighth Street, 
cast of and including the Bowery, and north 
of and including Catherine Street. 

Irving Place District 

Office at 10 Irving Place, S F Fahnestock, 
Manager; Telephone, Stuyve^m S600, Kx- 
tension 40 S. Boundaries: The Irving Place 
District includes the territory between and 
including Kighth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street from the Fast to North Riven. 

Forty second Street District 

Office at 124 West 42nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Manager; Telephone, Bryant S262, Kxten- 
iion9S. Bounilariei: The Forty -second Street 
District includes the territorv n«»rth of Twenty- 
eighth Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the Eait to the North Rivers. 

Eighty sixth Street District 

office at ISl Fast 16th Street, H S McGiath, 
Manager; Telephone, Lenox 7710. Boun- 
daries: The Kighty-sixth Street District 
includes the territory north of Fifty-ninth 
Street and south of One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, east of Central Park West. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty*fifth Street District 

Office at IS East 12Sth Street, WillUm J 
Mcaia, Manager! Telephone, Harlem 4020. 



Boundaries: The One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street District includes the territorY 
bounded by the North River, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Park West, One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, East River to and including 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street east of 
St. Nichohu Avenue, and to the south side of 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street west of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty«ninth 
Street District) 

Office at 362 F^t 149th Street, William A 
Ruenzlcr, Manager {Telephone, Melrose 9900. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Bronx Rivers and between One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Street and East 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street. The 
dividing miinber between the One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Street Office and the Tremont 
Avenue Office, on all avenues with the excep- 
tion of Third and Park Avenues, is 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenues, however, the divid- 
ing number is 3799. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Albert Goldman, Assistant General Com- 
mercial Manager, Bronx District; Telephone 
Tremont 6900, Extension 22 S; Richard 
Goff, Manager, Tremont Avenue Office; 
Telephone, Trrmont 6900, Extension 100. 
Boundaries: The territory covered by the 
Tremont Office extends from approximately 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
north to Yonkcrs City line; all territory 
lying between the Harlem River and Two 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, and 
the Hudson River from Two Huiulred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Yonkers on the West, 
and the Bronx River on the East, including 
Woodlawn, Spuyten Duyvil, RIverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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The Edison Directory 

and the Edison Showrooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listed, 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im- 
portance of The Exiison Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Exiison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Kdison Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various showrooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incandescent lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 

The New York Edison Company 
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Electricity harnessed to an air com- 
pressor is proving an important 
factor in maintaining production in 
several manufacturing establishments, 
according to a recent issue of Factory. 
In textile and knitting mills, the air 
is filled with lint and fine bits of 
thread which accumulate in the open 
parts of the sewing machines, in the 
windings of motors, and on the bear- 
ings of the line shafting. This condi- 
tion requires the frequent stopping of 
the plant for cleaning. 

Where the electrically operated air 
compressor is used, however, the 
machinery is cleaned without any 
loss of productive time, for the com- 
pressed air literally "blows the trouble 
away." The outfit at the textile 
mills is portable and consists of a 
tank equipped with a two-cylinder 
compressor driven by a motor of one 
half horsepower. The blowing out 
is done with the air at a pressure of 
from sixty to ninety pounds. With 
this equipment one man cleans an 
installation of twenty-five motors 
ranging in size from two- to five- 
horsepower, the lineshafts, seventy- 
five electric fans, and nine sewing 
machines. 

In the knitting mill the lint from 

the flying needles is thrown into the 

air in greater quantities, and each 

icfiine must be blown clean several 



times a day. Therefore, instead of 
the portable machine, there is a 
central compressor plant with pipe 
lines carrying the air to each machine. 
Not all serious troubles will dis- 
solve themselves readily into thin 
air. Under the emphatic ministra- 
tions of compressed air there are few 
troubles of this sort which cannot be 
easily c 



While there is the usual diversifica- 
tion in the tasks which electricity 
has been called upon to perform, it is 
as a "servant in the home" that the 
magic current, as demonstrated at the 
Electrical Show of 1921, makes its 
strongest appeal. 

There is no task in the home which 
cannot be performed by electricity 
better, more rapidly, and with less 
expenditure of effort, than by any 
other method , What woman would 
trade her electric washing machine for 
the old rubbing board and tub? Who 
prefers the dish pan to the magic 
sprays of hot water? Who would lay 
aside her vacuum cleaner in favor of 
brooms and brushes and dust pans? 
Is there any one who would rather 
handle fifty pounds of ice than watch 
an automatic refrigerator work? Who 
would sacrifice the comfort, the 
cleanliness, and the beauty of modem 
lighting for the lights of other days? 

Notwithstanding the vast impor- 
tance of electricity in every branch of 
industry, it is in the humbler tasks 
in the home that it touches the lives 
of every one of us, and it is in the 
kitchen, or the pantry, or the laundry 
that we should miss it most if by some 
inconceivable misfortune we should be 
permanently deprived of it. 
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Defective Insulation 

An Edittrial fr$m the New York Herald 9/ SepUmher 1 

Immediately after the great fire on the army piers in 
Hoboken the other night it was gravely announced that 
the cause of the flames was supposed to be "faulty 
insulation" of electric conductors. Indeed, whenever 
the authorities don't know how a fire started they attri- 
bute it to faulty insulation or incendiarism or, more 
rarely, to spontaneous combustion. 

It is of course possible that the North River pier 
fire was due to faulty insulation. If it was, the oflicers 
responsible for the upkeep of the property are responsible 
for the faulty insulation. If the wiring on the piers was 
done as it should have been in the beginning and was 
kept under intelligent inspection there was no chance 
for faulty insulation. If the work was not done well 
originally or if inspection and repairs were neglected, the 
insulation may have gone wrong. In that case the blame 
rests with the men charged with upkeep of the plant. 

The fact is the charge that faulty insulation is 
responsible for fires is a convenient way of hiding ignor- 
ance. Nobody is likely to come to the defence of the 
wiring. Far fewer fires than are generally supposed 
originate in electric apparatus, and such apparatus is as 
safe as any human device can be when it is properly 
installed and treated. 

It was once popular to attribute all fires of mysterious 
origin to the act of God. Later spontaneous combustion 
came into oflficial favor as a cause of fires, but when it was 
realized that this commonly meant gross carelessness in 
handling wastes it lost some of its popularity. Now 
incendiarism and faulty insulation are the refuges of those 
who make official guesses to explain conflagrations. As 
soon as it is generally understood that faulty insulation 
spells culpable neglect it is to be expected this phrase will 
be laid aside. 
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Britten th© CoTncrs 



ONE erf the most pathetic figures 
to be found among ex-indus- 
trial workers is the man with 
stooped shoulders or bent back; the 
man whose sleeve hangs empty from 
the elbow; the one whose eyes are dim 
or. worse still, even sightless; the man 
who, while subjected to the dangers 
Inricing in the corners of a poorly 
equipped factory, gave of his youth 
and strength and health that the de- 
mandof industrymightbemet. What 
happened to him, after he was forced 
to retire and live on the charity of his 
friends, was his own misfortune. It 
was too bad, to be sure, that a prod- 
uct had to be supplied to the public 
at the expense of a pair of eyes or an 
arm; but accidents were bound to 
happen in factories and so one might 
just as well make the best of them! 
However, the toll of accidents so 
common in factories a decade or so 
ago coukl not be ignored. With the 
startling realization that many trage- 
dies were being staged in the indus- 
trial world, a movement was started 
to bring about changes in factory 
conditions so that men and women 
might work in safety. Human life 
was too valuable to be fed to machin- 
ery or to be allowed to shn%'el in dark 
comers. 

The factory of to^ay is being built 
and equipped so that only favorable 
and pleasant conditions may exist. 
wherein both employer and employee 
benefit. It is unnecessary that there 
be any such appalling number of acci- 
dents as there have been in American 
plants in the past. 

One big improvement in factory 
equipment that greatly helpa in safe- 



guarding employees' lives is in the 
lighting system. Statistics show that 
there was a grave need for this change 
for out of 91,000 industrial accidents 
that occurred in 1910, 33.8% were 
due to the lack of adequate lighting. 
After eight years the percentage of 
accidents, due to the same cause, 
was reduced to 18%. The steady 
growth of interest taken by factory 
owners is resulting in still further re- 
duction of this percentage. 

7^ Importanet x^ Good UghUng 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of good lighting in 
factories. So much depends upon it 
and it is one of the greatest assets to 
the operating conditions necessary in 
order to produce the maximum output 
of any industrial plant. Where there 
is poor illumination it is natural that 
workmen are going to be hindered and 
compelled to work slowly. This means 
a loss of time, as well as the possi- 
bility of spoilage. On the other hand 
where oW methods of illumination 
have been replaced by new, it is found 
that there is a speeding up of produc- 
tion. In one steel mill a 10% increase 
in the work was turned out. 

Besides the growth in the output of 
their product, industrial plant mana- 
gers have found that the lighting costs 
are, as a rule, reduced, good lighting 
costing actually less than had the 
inadequate system. Notonly isihi-re 
the reduction of accidents, as well as 
the elimination of spoilage and the 
increase of individual output, but also 
the contentment of the employees is 
strengthened and the genenl morale 
of the plant imfutivcd. 
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The factory of the tallow-candle 
and kerosene lamp days must have 
been a dreary place. Men could not 
carry on their labor after dark because 
the lighting system was so poor. On 
very dark days and during the winter 
months the greatest number of acci- 
dents happened, for, being unable to 
see well, workers had to risk being 
caught in the machinery. When 
conditions were very bad the working 



is being done. Fine work, for it- I 
stance, rapidly moving maduosr, 
and dark surfaces, require mon 
would be necessary under other ant I 
tions. While the average range d I 
factory illumination is from « 
six foot candles, there are some n 
facturing conditions which require En 
more light, and occasionally an in- 
tensity of one hundred foot a 
is called for. 




The Intarior ofa Factory When  Poor UsbUoa Syitem Waa Bmplorcd 



day was shortened. Prior to 1890, 
there was very little work done in 
mills after dark; but with the coming 
of electric lighting and the rapid 
strides that it made , the factory 
day was lengthened and the two — 
and three — shift system became pos- 
sible. 

There are several requirements for 
good lighting. In the first place 
there must be a sufficient amount of 
light, of the proper quality and inten- 
sity, distributed over the work and the 
surrounding areas. Of course, the 
limit of its intensity depends upon the 
kind of work and the room in which it 



A steady source of light and an 
absence of glare are necessary to good 
vision . Where illumination is not 
uniform the muscles and nerves of 
ones eyes are constantly being taxed 
for the very reason that the iris is 
striving to adjust itself to each change 
in the light. Glare, or "light out of 
place" as it has been called, is 
caused by poor distribution or by 
reflection on a polished or bright sur- 
face. It is also a hindrance to 
vision . 

Light that is sent direct to the 
eyes from its source is not well dis- 
tributed. A glare of that kind can 



^^^■■Mtd hy the iFnciheninfc of the 
^^fpan between thi- light source and 
^|Be e>'es of perM>n» working in the 
V tixHn, and b>' the installation of thr 
'' l%ht kind of equipment for reflecting 
* and iltlTusing the light. It has l)een 
' found that, if the light source is of a 
Io«' intrinsic brittianc>-. with the re- 
moval of the glare its effect wears 
away in a short while. On the other 
hand, if the source is of a high in- 
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on the number of accidents that occur. 
Thir results ha\-e BuitiAficd them thaC 
the changes were made for the good. 
The increases were from IO% to 30% 
in output, and factory managers who 
had given the new system a trial had 
no desire to go ttack to the old way. 
The general or ov-erhcad system of 
illumination seems to be the best all 
around, although local lighting may 
be the only solution in particular 




triosic brilliancy, the effect upon the cases; but lights that are close to 



eyes may be more or less permanent. 

"Specular reflection," or reflection 
upon bright or polished surfaces, is 
particularly trying to eyes because 
they are sensitive to light entering 
them from below. Equipment that 
ischoaen to minimize this fault should 
have the light filament shielded so 
that it can not be seen . 

The planning of lighting systems, 
then, is another of our important 
industrial problems. Plant engineers 
have carried on experiments to deter- 
mine the effect of improved lighting on 
the general output of a factory and 



work being done near an operator's 
eyes shine more strongly into the 
eyes than on the work. The results 
are bound to be bad, and it is from 
just such conditions that a great deal 
of eye strain has come. Reflectors and 
lamps can be placed so that, although 
the operators' eyes are protected from 
the light source, their work receives a 
satisfactory amount. Even then, it 
has been found, some general lighting 
is beneficial. It can be supplied in 
moderation from lamps installed over- 
head. Lighting specialists can tell 
what systems will be the most suit- 
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able aa a part of the productive equip- 
ment of a plant and no lighting in- 
stallation should be planned without 
competent advice. 

Any industrial plant or factory can 
now have a lighting system best 
suited to its particular kind of work. 
During an average of about 2o9& of 
the working time it is necessary to 
employ an artificial means of illumin- 
ation. This does not include time 
spent on night work. Where night 
work must be done particularly ex- 
act consideration should be given to 
artificial lighting. 

Direct lighting in the overhead sys- 
tem is used more commonly than any 
other kind. By enclosure in globes 
or by the use of reflectors and frosted 
lamps the light can be well diffused 
and distributed. 

In the overhead system it is essen- 
tial to provide light from several 
directions in order to illuminate all 
sides of the material being handled, 
thus preventing heavy shadows that 
would otherwise be present. There 
may be shadows but they should be 
soft, not dense. The light, therefore, 
should be as near like natural light 
as possible. By indirect lighting the 
rays are reflected up to the ceiling 
and from there down to the work 
below. Reflected light of this nature 
eliminates the glare of the lamps and 
reduces the possibility of reflected 
glares on polished surfaces. If there 
are any shadows they are soft. 

The semi-direct lighting system, 
which is rarely used in industrial 
llumination, is a combination of 
direct and indirect lighting. Part of the 
light is reflected to the ceiling while 
the other part passes through a bowl of 
translucent glass placed beneathaunit. 



Good lighting is an asset. To place 
a workman in a poorly lighted work- 
room has been likened to blindfolding 
him and assigning him to a task, 
which would be almost hopeless. 
Under such a condition even the best 
of workers could not do himsdf 
justice. Spoilage of material and 
accident to the individual would be 
the probable result. If the woricman 
is to be efficient he must be given 
good conditions under which to per- 
form his tasks, and handicapped by 
poor light he is not working under 
good conditions. The best tools and 
the best equipment without the best 
lighting can not contribute to the 
efficiency of a plant. But these 
factors used under an adequate 
illumination system unite with it for 
the good of the industry in which 
they all are being employed. 

And so it has come about that sys- 
tems of lighting may be installed in 
factories at a reasonable initial and 
operating cost; a system thatissimple, 
reliable, and easy to maintain; a sys- 
tem that will solve many of the prob- 
lems of the employer and employees; 
a system that increases the production 
of the plant in which it is installed and 
increases the efficiency of the work- 
men responsible for the output. 

The Inscrutable 

You laugh at those who harness you 

And talk in terms of learning deep 
Of what you can or can not do. 

Beside the secrets that you keep, 
The greatest you have toldaresmall, 

For centuries, mayhap, you'll be — 
Though you each day a word let fall — 

A slill unfolding mystery. 

— Tirrill La^ HtlliJay 
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IT was not so long ago that human 
machinery was the sole motive 
force behind the loaf. Human 
hands kneaded the dough , and mould- 
ed and cut it, carried the bread in 
large pans to the hot ovens and, when 
the fresh brown loaves were done, 
wrapped and sealed each one separate- 
ly. The conditions were nothing to 
boast of; poorly ventilated, hot, 
stuffy workrooms where men had to 
stand close to the ovens and regulate 
the temperature by guesswork. Then, 
with but little opportunity to cool off 
they had to uke up the process 
of dough-mixing and kneading. This 
was a very slow one, and in many 
insUnces it was decidedly unclean. 

But now the staff of life is almost 
entirely in the hands of electricity. 
"Do it electrically" seems to be the 
cry of both baker and consumer, for 
the products of a bakery in which the 
processes are carried on by electricity 



are far superior to the output of the 
old time shops. 

One of the newest and perhaps the 
most modem bakeries is that recently 
opened by the Hill-Ware Company at 
t65th Street and Park Avenue, Bronx. 
Electrical equipment is used through- 
out this two-story brick structure 
from the lighting in the show windows 
of the salesroom, to the electric 
washing machines on the top floor. 
From this bakery the Hill-Ware Com- 
pany supplies five branch stores. 

From the time that the unsifted 
flour leaves the basement until the 
dainty, freshbrownloaves are wrapped 
and ready for sale, the process is 
entirely mechanical. The flour is 
hrst dumped into a huge electric sifter 
in the basement and is sucked up to 
the mixing room on the top floor. 
Two large electrically operated mixing 
machines are poised, open mouthed, 
ready for the operator to turn on the 
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power. When the ingredients have 
been deposited in the mixers they are 
thoroughly beaten by the big whirl- 
ing paddles. The dough is then 
emptied into troughs where it is 
allowed to stand for several hours to 
ferment. A special temperature must 
be maintained in this room so that 
the bread may rise properly. At the 
completion of this process, the tubs 
arc opened at the ends and the dough 
rolls down a chute to the moulding 
and cutting room where another set of 
electrically operated machines takes 
up the work. 

These ovens are of a new type and 
make possible the baking of vast 
quantities of bread or cake in a com- 
paratively short time. They are 
approximately twenty-five feet long 
and five feet wide and are covered 



with tile. The burners, situated in 
the upper part, are controHed by an 
electrical apparatus which regulates 
the temperature throughout the entire 
oven. The bread is placed on a wide- 
revolving belt, somewhat similar to 
the escalators often seen in depart- 
ment stores, and is slowly carried 
beneath the burners through the entire 
oven. The heat and belt are so 
regulated that by the time the loaves 
have reached the other end they are 
ready for the electric wrapping ma- 
chines. By means of this belt ar- 
rangement bread may be fed into the 
ovens continuously in large quantities 
because the belt may be kept con- 
stantly in motion. 

When the bread has cooled a little 
it is placed in the electric machine 
where it is wrapped and sealed . 
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Doocb Bmcn at Om El 



here the loaves are 
transferred to the 
•hipping depart- 
ment by means of 
electric elevators. 

Crullers and 
tn'isted buns are 
made in an equally 
interesting man- 
ner. The dough is 
fed through a series 
of wheels which are 
graduated in size. 
These wheels are 
flat and the dough 
is rolled from one 
to the other, gradu- 
ally becoming long- 
er and smaller. 
Wrlien each separ- 
ate piece of dough has reached the end 
of this machine, it is moulded into a 
long rol] ready to be twisted and fried. 

There are also electric pie-cutting 
machines which trim and shape the 
|»es; electric washing machines to 
cleanse the pans and kettles used in 
the plant; an electric refrigerator for 
cooling purposes; an electric icing 
madiine; and electric elevators. This 
apparatus rampletes cme of the best 
equipped modem bakeries. 

At the entrance to the building is a 
spacious salesroom equipped in the 
most up-to^ate manner. It has a 
high ceiling and two large shoii- 
windo«'8 affording plenty of light for 
the room. The floor and walls are 
tiled and six electric fixtures supply 
excellent lighting facilities and add 
greatly to the appearance of the whole 
place. 

This interesting factor\'. with an 
electrical installation of more than 
aoo lights, and motors totalling 350 




horsepower, receives all its current 
from the lines of The New York 
Edison Company. 

Survival of the Fittest 

Fair Lady Moon gave an evening fffte. 

And invited all the stars; 
There were Jupiter and Mercurj', 

Venus, Neptune and Mars; 

She wirelessed invitations too. 
To the great electric tights. 

Burning away on the planet Earth, 
So steadily o' nights. 

The fun was waxing furious, 
WTien a rain storm interfered — 

And, presto! timid hostess Moon 
With the stars, all disappeared! 

'Twas impolite to lea\-e her guests — 
The Earth-lights blazed with scorn, 

But . having planned to spend the 
night. 
They sta>'ed on. till next mom! 

— Mnif r Cmrttim 
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THE shop keepers of the lower 
East Side are firm believers in 
the advantages to be gained by 
the use of electric light. This is 
particularly interesting considering 
that the greater portion of the popula- 
tion of this section of the city is 
foreign bom and tenaciously clings to 
its own national practices, customs 
and manners. Living in large groups 
composed almost exclusively of their 
own people they play, work, and 
worship in almost the same manner as 
their countrymen across the seas. 

Some of these old-world sections of 
the city, though perhaps lacking in 
spectacular appeal, are very worth 
while visiting. The stores are fur- 
nished and conducted in exactly the 
same way as they might be in the 
countries from which the proprietors 
came. Almost all, however, have 
adopted the use of electric light. But 
in many cases this has been installed 
in such a manner as to indicate an 
attempt to adapt it to the general 
environment and atmosphere of the 
place. Thus in one part of the town 
it is found spreading its soft rays 
through many colored Chinese lan- 
terns and in another it is cleverly 
concealed in shades of the Italian 
National colors; still again in great 
lamps of hammered and punctured 
Russian brass. 

New York's Russian population is 
chiefly found in the neighborhood of 
Allen Street on the lower East Side. 

It is a narrow thoroughfare and is 
almost completely spanned by the 
elevated railway which runs above it, 
80 that the sidewalks below are always 



shaded in gloom. Strange foods, 
running from small fish sold from tubs 
of brine and which are to be eaten 
raw, to a hard and indigestible look- 
ingcandy of an unpronounceable name 
may be purchased on the street from 
men with great beards who inces- 
santly call their wares, even while 
serving customers. Between these 
two extremes — the fish and the candy 
— one finds pickled green tomatoes, 
cucumbers, plums, and even apples! 
Should none of these delicacies appeal 
one may purchase a small species of 
crab for a very moderate sum! The 
general effect of this street is emphac 
sized in no small measure by the ; 
of these various wares! 

The Brass Shops 

Tiny shops wherein is sdd MUtjfif- 
thing required by a population 
Russian, elbow and crowd each 
for room along both sides of the 8trtS|^ 
Tea and coffee, strange fruits Wttif, 
vegetables seem to predominate^ M: 
judge from wares displayed oa ^SSt^. 
sidewalk. The shops themselves JM^: 
so small that there is not room witf^ 
them to store, display, and sell the . 
merchandise, all at the same time. As;. 
a result they seem to be chiefly usid 
as storage places. When the warfBS 
of one shop intermingle on the sider' 
walk with those of its next door 
neighbor, mushrooms and neckties« 
pineapples and nightgowns, hardware ' 
and milk, are so combined as to 
suggest to the imaginative onlooker 
nothing so much as a shop keeper's 
nightmarel 

While the size of these shops must 
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be held chte6y responsible for the 
necessity of displaying their wares 
on the sidewalk, other causes have 
materially contributed to this condi- 
tion, for as «-eII as being small these 
shops are dark, due to the presence 
of the elevated railway. Since elec- 
tric lights have been installed, better 
use is being made of the interior of the 
shops. This is particularly true of 
those selling brass ware. 

These aristocrats of Allen Street 
■eli hammered Russian brass of every 
conceivable shape and form, from 
great majestic andirons to pert little 




nut-crackers. Indeed were it not for 
its business in brass Allen Street 
probably never would have been 
heard of outside of a radius of five or 
ten blocks. Most of the brass lamfis. 
tea sets, platters and samovars found 
in the uptown stores were originally 
made in these curious little shops 
downtown . 

From floor to celling, shelves are 
crowded with small pieces while even 
the middle of the floor has not been 
spared and also carries its quota of 
large plates, lamps and samovars. 
What goods weredisplayedin the shop 
in former times had 
to be arranged well 
to the front near 
the windows, the 
rear being so dark 
as to be practically 
useless. 

So it is that the 
electric light not 
only provides ade- 
quate illumination 
in these little ston-s 
but it also has 
made it possible for 
the proprietors to 
protect themselves 
against theft, lo 
increase their sttnk 
and so to face for- 
eign business con- 
ditions confidently 
and with vastly im- 
provwl chances for 

A trip to .Mien 
Street is well worth 
taking if only in 
the guise of a tour- 
ist and not as a 
shopper. The 
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diances an ten to 
one. however, that 
packai^, large or 
•mall, will be car- 
ried home from the 
brass chops. It is 
well-nigh impooei- 
Ue to spend any 
time at all within 
one of these little 
stores wi thou t one's 
eye being caught 
by a particularly 
tottresting pair of 
candlesticks or 
•ome other article 
unique in style and 
•hape. Stay a little 
longer and un- 
dreamed-of treas- 
ures will be re- 
vealed, such as an- 
cient copper kettles 
of a dark, reddish 

- brown color with 
strange stains on 
them; or perhaps a 
pail will be brought to view which, 
though quite large, is so exquisitely 
shaped and proportioned as to give it 
the appearance of being small and 
light. Notice particularly how it is 
riveted together, and how the old iron 
handle has a loop in it that is made so 
that the pail can be hung on a swing- 
ing crane over an open fire when a 
lai^e family meal is to be prepared. 
Ask to be shown the great, two han- 
dled copper loving-cup from which the 
bride and groom must drink at the 

- same time. Such objects as these are 
not di^layed to the casual shopper, 

>«t WW *w«i%ht forth and 

Aoff them- 

>H brass. 




Much of the polishing of the wares 
is done electrically, motors replacing 
the slow and laborious hand method. 
But how these articles are manu- 
factured is another story unrelated 
to one which has only sought to intro- 
duce the reader to an obscure and 
most interesting section of New York, 

Then and Now 

Time was when a puny light 
Tried to drive away the night 

Long ago; 
Now an incandescent ray 
Makes the street as bright as day 

With its glow. 

— TMduMmrtia Br^ 
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BKARINC in mimi thr Uut that 
I25,ouo,«ootonsof freight t-ntcr 
and leaw the Mcirn|x>1iiiin l>iit- 
Irict in one year and that most of this 
inight miMl, of nerr«aity, travel hy 
water, tl ran lie easily Mi-n that the 
problem o( pier and dock fariliiieit is 
a Iremcmlous one. (ireal an this 
proltlem is then* is yet a Kreaier. The 
enormous amount of material to lie 
hanillnl must In: taken ofT the ships 
ami loaileil onto the trucks which arc 
tocon\T>' it to its destinaiion. Such 
material as is out-liotinil must 1m- taken 
off the trurkH and Icuidiil on the shi|is. 
It is at this point that the main prob- 
lem lies, and it is hen- .iIm> ihai a 
solution for much of the (rouble has 
Iwen found. 

For a long time (wbl ihe elect rir in- 
dustrial tnirkand tractor have<ieni(>n- 
stratiti their uM-fuliu-ss .nul within the 
(M»t few years, li,i\e «-» firmly est.ib- 



lishetl thenisrKi 
take llH-ir pKni-. 
eltvirie industrial 
truck s;ive lime but 
it has Uvn found 
by (-s[HTieiKv that 
one such pl,itrorni 
truck is cap,iI>U- of 
taking the pLiit- of 
1 w e I \ e h a n d 
trucks. If theclec- 
iric liud -carryiiiK 
truck were an ex- 
iwn-ive suts>tituie. 
the wiMlom of it- 
adoption might 
|M-rha|>s Ik deliat- 
abte. But a glance 
at the cost fi|[urefl, 



Not 



iihiiiR 
.Illy (!.>-> 



the 



supplied by the New Kngland Steam- 
ship Comiuny at I'iers 14 and 15, 
North River, shows that not only 
doen the truck do ntore and lietter 
work, but that there is an actual re- 
duction in cost. 

This comiuny has foumi that the 
daily outlay for charginK an*! repair- 
inc an eleclric inilustri.d truck is only 
seventy cents while the drt«T's wage 
amounts to $5.4H. Contrast a total of 
^'i.lK with the $53.00 vx{)ende<i for 
twelve men workJnK at a minimum 
daily wage of S4.5o,aiid it i- easily 
Mi-n that the electric indu-lrial truck 
iMHi- a -xivinK of forty-tive dollars 
afdeiKhty-tw<n-»'iits|w-rday. A-Mim- 
ing a basio of ihri-e hiiiidrf<l days |wr 
year, the yearly s,i\inK of one sueh 
truck reach*-^ the slagKcrinK total of 
5l,1.74'>.<K>. .Xt Tier 14 there are 
thirty elecirii- imiu-trial trwks in UW 
Ml that (he-*- "tirele— workers" return 
the New KiiKlaml Steamshipf omiMny 
a grand yi-.irlv total rjf J4I3.^Ko,oii. 
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At one pier on 
the Hudson River 
the use of electric 
platform trucks 
pennits a force of 
between thirty and 
forty men to han- 
dle five hundred 
tons of freight per 
day. an accom- 
plishment attained 
not only more 
cheaply and rapid- 
ly but with far 
less risk to the 
shipper. 

The need for 
modem piers and 
docks has grown so 
evident in the past that action on the 
part of the city has resulted and some 
<A the proposed new docks are already 
completed. The waterfront section 
lying between Vesey and Perry Streets 
ia to undergo drastic change for, 
whereas the old docks are about 650 
feet long and 75 feet wide the new 
ones are to be as much as 1000 feet 
long and 200 feet wide. Eighteen 
such piers are to be constructed in 
Manhattan, taking the place of 
thirty-four old piers. These improve- 




The Char^ni Baud at Pier 10, Central Itailraaid of New Jcner 



its battery capacity and then returns, 
via another steamer, to this city. 

On the pier at the foot of Fulton 
Street, incoming freight is carried to 
its "loading section," the letter of 
which corresponds with the initial of 
the owner of the freight, and it is 
called for at this section , The arrang- 
ing of sections alphabetically elimi- 
nates confusion and the mishandling 
of shipments so that the work pro- . 
ceeds without irregularity. For carry- 
ing loads from the steamer to the 
ments will bring about an even greater designated section on the dock the 



opportunity for the electric industrial 
platform truck and the electric tractor 
and trailers, for the added length of 
the new piers will make the hauls even 
longer than is now the case. 

The New England Steamship Com- 
pany uses its platform trucks not 
only in New York but in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, doing this in a novel 
way. An industrial truck, its bat- 
tery fully charged, is placed on board 



electric industrial truck is supreme 
for it can maneuver at will in con- 
gested places, and running up the 
gangplanks, can be driven right into 
the aisles left open for the purpose 
between the stacked shipping cases 
in the ship's hold. No time is lost in 
this manner for the platform trucks 
require only four minutes to load, two 
minutes to unload, and two minutes 
to cover the distance which must be 



a steamer at Pier 14 and is carried to traversed, usually about two hundred 
Fall Riverwhere itworks to the limit of yards. ^ 
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One factor with which the electric 
industrial truck has to contend during 
its work on piers, instead of being a 
hindrance merely demonstrates more 
decisively the excellence of the truck 
itself. The steamer is moored closely 
to the dock it is true, yet the rise and 
fall of the tide tends to change the 
angle of the gangplank so that while 
it may be level with the dock at one 
time, another hour finds a vast differ- 
ence. Although the rise and fall of the 
tide at any point along the Hudson 
River front does not exceed four feet, 
eight inches, (he grade on the gang- 
planks at Pier 14 vanes from Ave to 
twenty-scN-en per cent. This means 
added work for the trucks, but they 
experience no difficulty in pulling 
their heavy loads against even a 
twenty-seven per cent grade. 

In order to appreciate its advan- 
Uges, one has but to study the elec- 
tric platform truck in relation to the 
moving of canned goods on piers. It 



is easily possible to put fmty-eight 
cases of canned tomatoes on a single 
platform truck. These cases contain 
twenty-four cans each and the cans 
themselves weigh from two to two and 
and half pounds each. Using two 
pounds as a (igure, the truck is 
taking care of 3304 pounds, plus the 
weight of the wooden packing cases, 
in one load. It would require tweK'e 
hand trucks to do the same work and 
then the loss of time would be fatal to 
efficiency. 

.Almost as important as the electric 
platform truck in the handling of 
freight at piers and docks, is the elec- 
tric tractor with its train of trailers. 
.\t Piers 10 and 1 1 on the North River 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
employs three such tractors while two 
more are in use at Pier 59. With a 
normal complement of fifty trailers 
for each tractor the work is carried 
forward rapidly by keeping twenty- 
five trailers at each end of the tractor's 
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run so that a train of loaded trailers 
will always be waiting. 

Especially are the electric tractors 
valuable in the loading of freight on 
the car floats which are moored to the 
various piers. These floats usually 
have twelve cars on them, each car 
thirty-six feet long, while on the float 
itself the tractor must haul its train 
one hundred and twenty-five feet 
before actually running on the dock. 
Out-bound freight is taken from the 
delivery trucks which back up to the 
loading platform that projects on 
the street and is placed on trailers 
which are kept in position in numbered 
rows. The number above any particu- 




lar row of trailers corresponds to the 
number of the car float to which the 
freight must be carried. 

An electric tractor comes along, 
hitches on to a train of eight or nine 
trailers and makes its way to the car 
float bearing the proper ntimber, 
hauling, at the same time, a load often 
as great as fourteen tons. The cost 
of operating a tractor of this kind is 
ridiculously low in comparison with 
the work performed . Two dollars a 
day covers all expenses of charging 
and repairing while the labor involved 
amounts to only $5 .48. Two hundred 
trailers are usually operated by three 
tractors and they are all kept busy. 



Outdoors Indoors 

SMKZ'i'rJ by an Ariielt on SiuJio LigAting in l/ii January Edisok Monthly 

The scene is set. "An English Village Lane." 

Windtne between tall hedgerows, blossom-white: 
A cotiagc, where the diamond window-pane 

Looks on a garden splashed with golden light. 
The scene is changed. "A Scottish Highland Moor" 

Rolls in far billows to the mountain' .s base, 
Now lost in mist, now standing bold and dour 

As sunlight strikes upon its rugged face. 
The scene is changed. "A Palm-fringed Tropic Isle" 

Dreams in the dusk as ends the langorous day: 
Above the eastern sea grows bright the while, 

The lamp of Dian silvering reef and bay. 

The scene is changed. "The Great North Woods" lie dim 

In chilly dawn, then, silent as the trail, 
A splendor rises like a voiceless hymn, 

And pine-tree sentinels the Sun God hail! 



Out in the streets Manhattan's millions throng, 

So close to glories, yet away so far: 
While Silent Forces that they move among 

Create a sun, a moon, and make a "Star!" 

So docs Electric Magic play its part, 

Creating, under man's directing will. 
The realm of Poetry, Romance and Art, 

Where love allures and brave adventures thrill! 

— Fridtrici Moxas 
1S4 



District Oflfices of The New York Edison Company 

Contract and Inspection Department 



Broadway District 

rrni|» irary OHire at 10 Irving Place, David T 
KniMii. Manager; Telephone, Canal 86(H). 
Iiiiuriti.irie%: The Hrruilway District includes 
the territory south of Christopher and Ei^rhth 
Street N, we«t of the Bowery, ^nd south of 
Catherine Street. 

Norfolk Street District 

Norfolk Street Office at 20 Norfolk Street, L P 
Bendall, ManajTcr; Telephone, Orchard 4261. 
BiHiniUrie^: The Nrtrfolk Street District in- 
clude« the territory south of Eif^hth Street, 
east of and including; the Bowery, and north 
of and including Catherine Street. 

Irving Place District 

Office at 10 Irvini; Pbce, S F Fahnestock, 
Mana|;er; Telephone, Stuyvesant S600, Ex- 
tendi! m 405. linindaries: The Ir\'ing Place 
District irirludes the territor>' l>etween and 
including Eighth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street from the East to North Rivers. 

Forty second Street District 

Office at 124 We>t 4:nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Maiocrr; Telephone, Bryant S262, Exten- 
sion 9S. B Kinilaries : Tlie Forty-second Street 
Di*fict iniliulesthe territory north of Twenty- 
eijchih Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the East to the North Rivers. 

Eif^hty sixth Street District 

Olfire at IS I Ea^t t6th Street, H S McGrath, 
\faita«:er; Telephone, Ix>nnx 77»0. Boun- 
darxN- riie Ei>jhty-Ni\ih Street Disitrict 
include^ the territory north of Fifty-ninth 
Street uhtl Nouth of One Hundrcil and Tenth 
Street, east of Central l*ark West. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street District 

Office at IS hast 12$th Street, William J 
Meara, Manager ^ Telephone, Harlem 4020. 



Boutidariet: The One Hundred and Twenty* 
fifth Street District includes the territory 
bounded by the North River, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Pu-k West, One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, East River to and including 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street east of 
St. Nicholas Avenue, and to the south side of 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street west of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

office at 362 East 149th Street, William A 
Ruenzler, Manager; Telephone, Melrose 9900. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Bronx Rivers ana between One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Street and East 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street. The 
dividing number between the One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Street Office and the Tremont 
Avenue Office, on all avenues with the excep- 
tion of Third and P^rk Avenues, is 1499. On 
Third and Park Avenues, however, the divid- 
ing number is 3799. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Albert Goldman, Assistant General Com- 
mercial Manager, Bronx District; Telephone 
Tremont 6900, Extension 22S; Richard 
Goff, Manager, Tremont Avenue Office; 
Telephone, Tremont 6900, Extension 100. 
Boundaries: The territory covered by the 
Tremont Office extends from approximately 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
north -to Yonkers City line; all territory 
lying between the Harlem River and Two 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, and 
the Hudson River from Two Hundred and 
Twenty-Afth Street to Yonkers on the West, 
and the Bronx River on the East, including 
Woodlawn, Spuyten Duyvil, Riverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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The Edison Directory 

and the Edison Showrooms 

THE very great increase in the number of names listed, 
and consequently the broadened scope and added im- 
portance of The Edison Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Edison Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various showrooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incandescent lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 

The New York Edison Company 
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The Edisnn \4nnrKIv '^'^''^^■■ies. the methods employed by 
i^Pri r^*-*^"-^^^y the company to insure the protection 
Tl XT V , ^ r^ °^ valuable merchandise, and the in- 
IneNerwYorkEdison Company teresting processes of carpet cleaning 
Qen«nl Offica are described elsewhere in this issue 
Irving Place and Fifteenth Street and should prove of interest to any- 
New yorfcCitj one confronted with present day 
wFBuAPT. praijfni problcms of delivery management. 



While marked economies are to be 
expected in the operation of electric 
trucks, it is not always that the sav- 
ings can be put to such practicable 
advantage as has been done by the 
Careful Carpet Cleaning Company. 
This company has been using an 
electric for a little more than a year. 
That time has been sufficient to 
prove how much more economical the 
electric is for delivery of goods in the 
city, than either the gasoline vehicle 
or a horse-drawn wagon. Reduced 
to terms of dollars and cents these 
savings will amount to enough to 
finance the purchase of all the com- 
pany's additional trucks. Using these 
savings, a certain sum is being set 
aside at regular periods, and a sink- 
ing fund created. It is estimated 
that within four years, this fund 
made up of savings will be large 
enough for the purchase of another 
electric vehicle. 

The vehicle now used by the Care- 
ful Carpet Cleaning Company was 
purchased in the fall of 1920. As 
delivery was made immediately, the 
machine has had a full year in which 
to demonstrate its advantages. A 
second machine, ordered at the same 
time for future delivery, has just been 
placed in service, so now the com- 
y has two vehicles in operation. 
•^»' n lirements of such 



In the alteration of two of New 
York's great hotels into office build- 
ings and the accompanying changes 
in the mechanical equipment of the 
structures the student of building 
managemen twill hnd food forthought. 
Especially is this true in so far as it 
relates to the electric equipment and 
the source of electrical supply. 

In large buildings erected twenty 
years or so ago there were frequently 
installed generating plants and the 
management usually took a great 
deal of pride in pointing out the fact 
that the building supplied its own 
electric hght. 

But 1921 finds conditions radically 
changed, and now the structure that 
installs its own plant is theexception. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that 
when the buildings of two decades 
ago come to be altered to meet the 
requirements of today, the plans, as 
in the case of the Knickerbocker and 
Manhattan, call for central station 
service. 

In these two famous hotels, now 
serving as office buildings, one can 
find ample explanation of the reason 
why so many "large buildings use 
Edison Service." 



In the reports frcnn the exhibitors 
at the New York Ele al Show. 
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sales made or contracts closed, mav 
t:e found convincing signs that the 
l«»n;; hoped for business revival, at 
lc:i>t as it concerns the electrical in- 
dustrv, is well under wav. It is one 
thinK to talk g<MKl times; it is S4)me- 
thin^; worth while to say that orders 
have actuallv been taken. And that 
is what the exhibitors at the New 
Y<irk show are doing. 



A «lca!er in electrical glassware: in 
commenting on one order for Si4,(KX) 
worth (»f \\\> product, remarkwl : 
"I can franklv siiv that I should 
newr have secured this business if I 
had not taken part in this show.** 
A manufacturer of violet rav machines 
sold more than three hundred at re- 
tail and closed contracts totaling 
$i(N).ooo. A mechanical servant girl 
which is just IxMng placed u|K)n the 
market was shown for the first time. 
No retail business was done, but the 
manufacturers report many dealer 
(»rders for (|uantities ranging all the 
way fn)m 400 up. A manufacturer 
of dishwashers sold fiftv machines 
during the first four days, and the 
manufacturer of a washing machine 
that operates on an entirely new 
principle interesicti many prospects. 
**()ur washer has creati»<l intenj^e in- 
terest and we are more than >;itisfied 
with results,** is his rei)ori reganling 
the ex|Kfc*ition. Among the vehicle 
manufacturiTs there witc fifteen sales 
c|4»s4m| and many negotiations for 
future bu>ini'ss openeil. 

To the casual visitor the >how pre- 
M*nte<l much that was uni(|ue; while 
for the seeker of new developments 
in the electrical fiekl there wen* manv 
devicTs which embodied refinements 



of operation that had l)een worked 
out during the piist year. 

The electrified furniture representee! 
what is probably the most notable 
for^vard step in simplifying the um* of 
electrical appliances in the home, 
Jokesmiths and their (|uibs alHuit 
burglar pr(H)f l>eds and the light that 
finds the elusive collar button, not- 
withstanding, winnl furniture will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome in manv 
homes which now enjoy their elec- 
trical appliaiuvs only with the incon- 
venience of connector cords dangling 
from their overhead fixturi*s. The 
beautv of this idea lies in the fact 
that one can have elect rifie<l furniture 
without the netx-ssity of disi^irding 
the present lK^lnH)m or dining-nM)m 
outfit. Anv electrical a)ntnictorcan 
install the outlets and run the neces- 
sar>' wiring. 






As for new devict*s. there was the 
light that stays lit after you turn it 
out, the electric i<H)thbrush, the 
electric Ixnttblack. the tinv kitchen 
range for apartment kitchenettes, the 
interesting windless exhibits, an 1 
the unusual radio-phone concerts and 
news bulletins. 

With the n>2l show now histor\'. 
the electrical fraternity is turning its 
eyes toward next Kail, for \^^22 marks 
the fortieth anniversiiry of one of the 
most im|>ortant events in the whole 
hi^torN* of the art the beginning of 
the present methtNl of generation ami 
distribution as e>;ablishe<l in New 
York bv Thomas Kdison in iSS>. 
Plans are iK'ing f<»rmulated which 
shall bring the whole industr\' together 
that this anniversar>' maybe pro|)erly 
oliserved . 
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Lighting StMarks 



B' 



kELIEF that a system of 
lifthtifift could 
be worked out, whJrh 
would be not only good tech- 
nically, and correct aesthcii- 
cally. but which would also 
contribute to the de\-otional 
feeling of a congregation, is 
back of the installation of a 
new lighting system in old St 
Mark's on East Tenth Street. 
I'Olil a few years ag«>, this 
church was either unknown 
to the majority of New 'S'ork- 
ers, or heard of only as the 
burial place of Peter Stuy- 
\-e9ant. Possibly the curious 
had at some time made an 
excursion to this out-of-the- 
way oaMs in Manhattan's East 
Skle. Undoubtedly thc^ 
people had not&l the tine 
old structure, with its garden and 
churchyard, giving a si^h of regret 
that such a lovely s|K>t should lie lost 
among a foreign [Mipulutton and the 
neighboring tenements and shops. 
But only the most imaKinalivr would 
ha\-e dreamed that u large and active 
parish could tie built up in such an 
unpromising locality. 

Taking advantage of the rnvnl 
iluwnward swing of city n.'si(Icntc. as 
manifested by the renewed ]Mipularity 
of lower Fifth Avenue. Washington 
Sc|uare, (iramcrcy Park an<l Sttiy- 
vesunt Square, those in tharne of St 
Mark's have manaKe<l to make it 
hold its own in its alien M-iiing. and 
have even inaugurated a movement 
to reilecm the surroundings. Thus it 
is that this fine old chureh. relic of 



the days when Second .Avenue 
was a place of fashionable 
residence, now can boast a 
membership with a si:e<-ial 
flavor and interest of its own. 
Cut off fnim the usual re- 
sources of a neighlHirhocHl 
parish. St Mark's has drawn 
almut it many people whose 
week-day concern is with arts 
or letters, and who naturally 
favor impn>ving the aesthetic 
apiieal of the church. 

With this in view, a lighting 
exfiert was called in, MrClaude 
Bragdnn , an architect of Roch- 
ester, better known in this 
city for his work in connec- 
tion with the out-d(N)r illumi* 
nation of the city's Song and 
Light Festival staged in Cen- 
tral Park. Incidentally, Mr 
Brag<)nn was also responsible for 
the lighting in Walter llam|tden's 
fine pnxluctions of "Hamlet" and 
"Macbeth." .\ccordingly. Mr Itrag- 
don set to work to design a light- 
ing system intended to promote a re- 
ligiousatmospliere.as<lecorative stage- 
lighting is called upon to create a 
dramatic atmosphere. 

It is obvious that thcordin.irv light- 
ing schemes u^ed for store?.. Initels. or 
theatres and so forth are entirely out- 
of-tunc with the reipiirenienis of a 
devotional service, which netil^j. ac- 
cording to Mr Hragdon. ,1 >;eneral 
sense of dimnt'-s.- the "iliin, religious 
light" of Milton. Hut in >pite i>f this 
dimness, there must Iv ade'|uatc il- 
lumination at the reading <:e»k. for 
the pulpit, and in the choir. Hesides 
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these uiililarian demands, there must 
be, aesthetically and religiously, the 
glow of light in the chancel and upon 
the altar. It will thus be seen that 
the problem of really adequate church 
lighting is far from simple. 

To furnish the gentle, unassertive 
lighting for the body of the church, 
Mr Bragdon has made use of chan- 
deliers which are in effect boxes, open 



at the bottom, but permitting a litt 
play of light through stained glass 
panels in the sides. These chandeliers 
are equipped inside with reflectors ami 
color screens, the whole concealed 
from view by a single sheet of opales- 
cent glass. In each fixture there are 
four 150 watt type C lamps, each 
contained in an X-Ray extensive type 
glass reflector. Each color ison its own 
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electrical circuit 
ant) can lie separ- 
ately <limined so 
that any color or 
combination of 
colom can \k made 
to appear on the 
diffusing glass, 
while when all the 
colors are used, the 
glass assumes a 
prismatic appear- 
ance. By directing 
It where needed , 
suflident light is 
gixTn for reading 
in the pew's, with- 
out interfering with 
the general sense 
ofdimness through- 
out the auditorium . 
By this arrange- 
ment the worship- 
per in the pews loscM 
distracting con- 
sciousness of the 
walls and ceiling, 
which are elimin- 
ated as far as the 
c>'e is cimcemeil 
simply by keeping 
light off them. 

In contrast to this, the s:inctuiir>- 
and altar are Inightly illuminated by 
means of concealed retleciors. placed 
behin<l the imposts of the cha 
arch. A single spot-light, from a ' 
cealed source, is directed downward 
upon the altar, which can thus t>e suf- 
fused with a white light, when the 
chancel lights are turned off. Sim- 
ilarly, the pulpit and chfiir can Ih.- in 
flependently illuminated by meiins ol 
concealed spot-lights. Se|>aruie light 
ing is likewise provided for the galler)' 




■nd PlHtd Uad*t th*Oatl*r' 



Stich a system as this, |»>ssihle only 
with electricity, is rtexiblv and cajwble 
of considcralik- variation: in other 
wonls. it constitutes an instriiment for 
the priMluction of a variety of cfftH-ts 
appropriate to difTcrent u><-s of the 
church edilice. and inductive of <lif- 
fiTcnt iuimmIs on the [tart of the 
worshippers rndoubtetlly it rrpre- 
x-nts a tlistinct atlvance in church 
lighting, ami suggests intinitely great 
(Missibiliiv of development in this 
field. 



Usit^^ the Savings 



EMPLOYING the savings in de- 
livery cost that have resulted 
from the installation of the first 
electric truck a year ago, the Careful 
Carpet Cleaning Company is estab- 
lishing a sinking fund through which 
all future purchases of transportation 
equipment will be financed. Basing 
its estimate on the first year's savings, 
the company believes that it will be 
possible to purchase a new electric 
every four years. Meantime, in order 
that the company may further enjoy 
the advantages of an electric delivery 
service, a second electric has been 
purchased. 

The Careful Carpet Cleaning Com- 
pany cleans, repairs and renovates 
uxteen hundred yards of carpet a day. 
The work is done in the building at 



419 East 48th Street, and it is neces- 
sary that the company have an ade- 
quate and dependable deli\'ery de- 
partment to bring the work to the 
factor\- and then return it to the cus- 
tomers. A >ear ago the cost of this 
transportation began to assume alarm- 
ing proportions. 

Seeking to reduce this expenditure, 
a member of the firm visited the 1920 
Hectrical Exposition and spent con- 
siderable time at the display of elec- 
tric trucks. Data on the relative 
merits of the gasoline car, the horse, 
and the electric for city service proved 
the electric truck to be the best. The 
result was the purchase of two ve- 
hicles. The first of these was bought 
for immediate delivery, and as a re- 
sult the vehicle is now comfdeting its 
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first year of service. The second was means of hot air. Another inspection 
ordered for future delivery and it has follows, after which they are placed 



just recently been placed in opera- 
tion. 

Mr O W Brantley, general man- 
ager of the company, says that this 
electric truck saves one dollar and 
thirtv-four cents on the item of fuel 

m 

alone, while the cost of the stop>s, 
since the abolition of the gas car, is 
reduced by ten cents for each time 
that the electric vehicle is halted and 
a delivery or pick-up is made. It is 
these savings that are to be used for 
financing additional electric delivery 
wagons for in a four-year period they 
amount to more than $4,000. Trav- 
eling an average of twenty-four miles 
a day, it has been found that the 
electric truck, which is of the two-ton 
size, draws only one hundred and 
seventy-eight ampere hours, although 
carrying a load of from fifteen hundred 
to twenty-four hundred pounds. The 
body of the truck has a unique ar- 
rangement in that it is divided by 
upright stakes along the center. Thus, 
clean carpets are carried on one side, 
and there is no chance for the dirty 
ones to soil them. 

The cleaning process employed is 
an interesting one. As the carpets 
are taken off the truck, they are in- 
spected and numbered and are placed 
under automatic strap beaters which 
beat out the loose dust. Vacuum 
suction is used to absorb this loose 
dust and dispose of it. The carpets 
are then subjected to an application 
of soap solution which is thoroughly 
forced through the fabric by means 
of electrically driven rotating brushes. 
From this process the carpets are 
taken to a drying room where they are 
thoroughly dried and sterilized by 



in moth-proof ' wrappers ready for 
delivery. 

As a protection against theft, two 
helpers accompany the driver as he 
makes his rounds. One man remains 
on the truck at each stop as a guard , 
while the others go into the home, 
office or factory and call for or deliver 
the carpets. The average time re- 
quired for each stop is approximately 
twelve minutes. 

Deliveries of carpets on which the 
cleaning and repairing processes have 
been completed are carried out by 
numbering as well as labeling each 
package as it is placed on the truck. 
A system is in force whereby those 
numbers are kept in triplicate, so that 
the entire history of the Company's 
connection with any given customer 
can be traced without difficulty. The 
firm always tries to make its pick- 
up>s as soon after the customer 
has called as possible and this has 
been facilitated by the use of electric 
trucks. Never more than one day 
is allowed to elapse between a request 
for the service of the Careful Carpet 
Cleaning Company and the appear- 
ance of its truck and representatives. 

Mechanical Kneads 

Associated with Niewenhous 
Brothers, general contractors, and 
Lewis H Woods, Inc, electrical contrac- 
tor, in the building of the Hill-Ware 
Bakery in the Bronx was The 
McCormick Company, Inc, architects 
and engineers. This name should ha\*e 
been included in the description of 
the Hill-W'are Bakery which was 
published in the October issue of 
The Edison Monthly. 
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Hotels Transformed 



OF the famous hotels of the cen- 
tur>' now dead, scarcely one 
remains. The old Astor House 
at BnKidway and Vesey Street, the 
Cosmopolitan, and the Metropolitan, 
which held within its wings Niblo*s 
(■arden; the Fresco and the St Nich- 
olas, the New York and the Morton 
House, the Fifth Avenue and the 
Hoffman House, the Victoria, the 
Siurte\*ant and the Brunswick — all 
are mere memories of a bygone time. 

Recently two others, places of char- 
acter and distinction, have lieen elimi- 
nated from the list of great hotels. 
As if by the touch of a magician's 
wand, the ornate Hotel KnickerlM)cker 
and the dignified and substantial Man- 
hattan have undergone a transforma- 
tion at once amazing and radical. 
Preser\nng only the steel skeletons and 
the exterior stone and brick, the gen- 
ius of the architect has made them 
into great office buildings quite as if 
they had risen from their foundations 
on definite plans so to l)e. 

The soft-lighted foyers with their 
rugs and draperies, the white and gold 
l)alIrooms, the banquet halls and spe- 
cial dining rooms, the grills and cafes, 
the grand staircases and carpeted cor- 
ridors leading to suites de luxe and 
the hundreds of guests* rcMtms. all 
ha\'e vanished. One may imagine 
them as stage settings which have 
lieen struck bv the scene shifters. 
Now thev reflect the ultra-nnKlern 
idea of tenant ser\'ice and practical 
efficienc\'. 

In their ef}uipment one building 
is much like the other. Both are 
provt<led with all the varied utilitarian 



essentials, and each in the n)ursi* of 
transformation has discarded a private 
generating plant in favor of electrical 
service from The New York Kdison 
Compiany. At the National City 
Building, which is the transformed 
Hotel Manhattan, there are ten lo- 
passenger elevators operated by 50- 
horse-power motors, four others by 
35-horse-power motors and one by a 
25-horse-power motor. There are be- 
sides motors of various sizes for si<le- 
walk lifts, house pumps, Ixnler fee<ls, 
and ash lifts. In the l)asement waste 
paper is l)aled by electrical power. 
The passenger elevators are capable 
of a speed of 600 feet a minute. 
Among the safety devices is a pneu- 
matically operated door closer. This 
depends upon an air aimpressor which 
in turn is o|>erated by two five-horse- 
power motors. 

Eleciridty in the Vaulb 

In the great steel vaults electrical 
service performs a function of uni(|ue 
character. The two-stor\' vaults have 
entrances from the Inisement and the 
sub-ltasenient. They are so placed 
with res|K*ct to the fliK)rs that the 
great circular time-cl<H'k diMirs cannot 
Ik* openetl without a shifting of the 
H(M)r sections immediatelv in front. 
These fl<K)r hections are shapetl like a 
half circle and are alniut ten feet wide. 

With the Iteginning of the day's 
business, the interior of the vaults 
must l)e readilv accessible. Switches 
connecting with small motors are 
thrown in. and the floorings are low- 
erc<l to a new level. The vault di¥)rs 
are then swung open . and the motors 
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elevate the floor- 
ings to their nat- 
ural positions. This 
function is reversed 
at theclose of bank- 
ing hours. 

These vaults aru 
constructetiwiihan 
alley on both sides 
and in the rear. 
Watchmen makiiij; 
their regular round 
pass along this nar- 
row way, entering 
from the basement 
floor. Thewalk be- 
ing of steel grating, 
the vaults are visi- 
ble from top to bot- 
tom. There are 14,000 sale deposit 
boxes in the vault and the steel used 
in the construction weighs more than 
500 tons, 

The doors and casement on each 
level weigh forty-one tons, the doors 
themselves weighing twenty-seven 
tons. As if to show further the uses 
of Edison Service, the vaults are 
lighted and ventilated by electricity. 
Pilot lights outside show when the 
vaults are open. 

Remembering that the National 
City Building was formerly a great 
hotel, it seems appropriate that at 
least one part of the structure should 
bear a distant relationship to the 
business which has passed. The Up- 
town Club occupies the fourteenth 
floor. This is one of the newer of 
New York's many dining clubs. It 
was formed to meet the needs of mid- 
city business men. Its membership 
is close to 700. 

The club features dining rooms 
which are presided over by a steward 




who knows the tine art of catering. 1 
Advantage has been taken of 
modem ideas of culinary service i 
the kitchens, where electricity acts] 
the trustworthy servant of the chef.X 

Circulating pumps send the brim 
to the refrigerators and a 30 hors 
power motor serves the other require 
ments of the refrigerating room. Th( 
various kitchen and scullery appur- 
tenances take their power from motors 
which are always in readiness to begiq^ 
work on the instant. Efficiency ofl 
the dominating note. Hand work iJ 
reduced to a minimum. Meat in 
chopped, dough is mixed, rugs are 
cleaned, rooms are ventilated and 
dishes washed by machines harnessed^ 
Co electric power. 

Indeed, the National City Buildin) 
and the Knickerbocker Buildings' 
out as superior examples of Edisc 
Service helpfulness. From sub-bi 
ment to roof, electricity serves whei 
ever there is a thing to be done or a 
need to be supplied. 



The Electrical Shcn^ of 19Q1 



THE Fourteenth Annual Elec- 
trical Show, extending over a 
period of ten days, from Sep- 
tember aSth to October Sth, and held 
at the 71st Regiment Armory at 34th 
Street and Park A^'enue, was a great 
Bucress in every way. Not only was 
it valuable in an educational way to 
the public that thronged daily through 
the Armory doors to examine recent 
dex'clopmcnts in electrical apparatus, 
but it also presented unusual business 
opportunities to manufacturers and 
dealers in those same electrical ap- 
pliances. 

Every layman found something of 
interest to hold his attention, for 
among the ninety-odd booths in the 
sho«- there were about 450 different 
appliances being displayed. One vis- 



itor was impressed by the fact that 
one's person could be cared for from 
head to foot electrically. In the first 
place he found that one could take an 
electric bath, follow it by a shower of 
electrically heated water, and then an 
electrical massage. After this, one 
could don electrically made, washe<l, 
ironed and pressed clothing, brush 
one's teeth with an electric to«>th 
brush, have one's shoes shined by an 
electric polisher, and be ready to par- 
take of as delicious a meal (electrically 
cooked) as mother used to prepare. 

Electririt>'. the show proved, stops 
at almost nothing. The housekeeper 
found things of interest in the many 
devices designed to make housc«*<>rk 
a simple matter of pressing buttons 
and perhaps providing a guiding touch 
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to the appliances being used. On 
every aisle throughout the exposition 
there were washing machines, cylin- 
der, oscillating, and vacuum types, and 
irons and ironing machines that gave 
promise of a Utopian laundry . Several 



last detail the possibilities of elez tried 
appliances and electricaUy wired fv- 
niture in the home. 

Practically every manufacturer wiio 
t03k part in the show reparted that 
business far exceeded his fondest ci- 
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Alplui Electric 
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Exhibitors at the 1921 Electrical Show 

Iflacfatne Corp'n 105 West 40tla 



Aqna Electric Hester Company 



51 

149 West 30th 

165 

673 Bichth 

250 West 54th 



C C Electric 
WA 



SidesCo 

Clothel Refricerating Company 
Colcete li Company 
Commercial Truck Company 
Consolidated Tel li Elec Subway Co 
Co ntin e nt al Radio li Elec Corp'n 
Coope r ai 



XXsbecker li Company 
Domestic Electric Company, Inc 
Duplex Ucfating Works 

Edison Elec tj it Appliance Co, Inc 

Edison Storace Battery Company 

Electric Phonograph Corp'n 

Electric Storage Battery Company 

Electrical Record 

Electrical Review 

Electrical Testing Laboratories 

Electrical Trade Publishing Company 

Electrical World li Electrical Merchandising 

Equalite Sign Company, Inc 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 

31 west 43rd Street and 

Pitcher J & C— "Magicoal" 
Pitxgerald Manufacturing Company 
Pox Electrical Corporation 



820 Sixth A^ 
212 Livingston St, Brooklyn, N Y 

61 Broadway 

199 Pulton Street 

405 t-^*i»»g »**w Avexnie 

54 Lafayette Street 

6 lAr anen Street 

98 Pftrk Place 

57 West 35th Street 

43 Warren Street 

6 West 48th Street 

140 Sixth Avenue 

Orange, New Jersey 

236-238 West 116th Street 

Philadelphia. Pa 

461 Eighth Avenue 

15 Park Row 

80th St fli Bast End Ave 

53 W Jackson BWd, Chicago, lU 

10th Avenue fli 36th Street 

644-648 West 44th Street 

346 Livingston Street, Brooklsm. N Y 

417 West 28th Street 
110 West 34th Street 
119 West 42nd Street 



General Lead Batteries Company 
GiUespie-Eden Corporation 

Hanovia Chemical Mfg Co. New Jersey Railroad Avenu! 

Hart, Wallace B 

Home Devices Corporation 

Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 

Hurley Machine Company 

International Ploor Machin* Co 

Jacloon, Wm H Company 
Jorgensen, John Company, Inc 

K W Storage Battery Company 
Kimball Electric Company 



123 West 56th Street 
7 Dey Street 

& Chestnut Street, Newark, N J 

6 East 37th Street 

11 East 42nd Street 

47 West 34th Street 

147 West 42nd Street 

149 West 36th Street 

2 West 47th Street 
116 Liberty Street 

514 West 53rd Street 
23 West 37th Street 



booths contained a complete assort- 
ment of household labor-saving equip- 
ment that has done so much toward 
solving the servant problem of today. 
Then there were special displays 
where model rdoihs showed to the 



pectations. Not only were many re- 
tail sales made to visitors but retail 
agencies were also established in new 
territories. So far as the electrical 
industry is concerned the business 
revival seems to be well under way. 
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A dealer in electrical glassware, bou- 
doir Ltmps and fixtun.-:^, eluded at a 
Mingle transaction an order (or more 
than Si4,«io worth of hi* [irmUict. In 
another case a manufacturer of a violet 



From the opening nighl th*? Arnu)r\* 
wait alihi7c with light and echoed with 
the constant murmuring of thouMndo 
of voircs nlM>vc which arose the mu^ic 
from an orchestra located in (he bal- 



rav machine of the household type sold cony at the ca*l end of the building. 



(he 1921 Electrical Show— Conffnuerf 
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Manbattaa Elrctriol Supi>lr Co. Inc 
M a nnim Bowaup CoonriAaT 
MnropaUUD Dnin CorponllBa 
H Y h Outm Klx L( k Pswn Co 
N«w Yofk Bdln Coapuy. Th* 
New York T " 
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Hater TruA CoBpangr — Fink -Dumaat -White. I 



Wfcki. H O MaBuraeturina Co 
WcfltcfD Blecttie Coaipaiir, lac 
WndnihcHuc KIk h Uanufadurinf Co 
mnca h CMbb* Sewini MacMne Co 
Yeohni Kkctric Ll|ht k Power Co. The 




more than three hundred at retail and 
closed contracts for export business 
totaling $100,000. Manufacturers of 
the mechanical servant girl closed sev- 
eral dealer contracts calling for up- 
wards of a thousand machines each. 



It was estimated that an average of 
13,000 people attended the show ever>- 
day. 

A feature that attracted wide public 
interest was the wireless telephone 
demonstration. MissAnnaCoseofihe 
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Metroptditan Opera Company sang on 
the evening of September 39th into a 
wirelen telephone. The transmission 
instrument, into which Miss Case 
sang, was located in the tower of the 
Armory, and was in chai^ of Mr J 
Andrew White, the acting President of 
the National Amateur Wireless Asso- 
ciation. Mr J O Smith, also of the 
Wireleaa Association, was the operator 
at this station. The diva's voice was 
heard at receiving stations within a 



Two wirdesB contests were held in 
connection with the show. The first 
was the American Championship Code 
Speed Test , open to all comers. 
Thirty-nine contestants appearc<l for 
the pre1iminar>' trials on Sepicmher 
28th and 29th, twelve qualifying for 
the final. The contest was won l>y Mr 
B GSeutter of the" New York Times" 
Transatlantic Radio Station, who re- 
ceived 44.3 words a minute without 
errors. He was awarded a silver rup. 
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radius of 400 miles as clearly as did 
viutofs at the exposition itself. This 
was the forerunner of a scries of radio 
ctmcerts that were given ever>- night 
at the show, making it a na\-cl week 
of music. The second week's program 
was arranged by Mr Charles D Isaac- 
son of the "Ex-ening Mail." In the 
afternoons, news bulletins were flashed 
out, reaching thousands of operators 
in the 400,000 square mile territorj' of 
which New York is the hub. During 
the World Series games play-b>'-play 
descriptions «-ere sent out. 



Tb*r IU»ort9*v«i 



The Amateur "jamming rontcat," 
limited to .imaieurs. was helil on 
SatuidayaftermMin. Mr R BJ.i(-kson 
of Rutherford, New Jersey, was the 
winner over twenty-eight other en- 
trants who t<x»k messiges thnuigh 
interference. In the finals there were 
iwo women and three men in the field. 
Mr Jackson ((N)k thirty words in a 
minute. 

The Chines Mcn'hants Assoi'iation 
of 41 Mott Street, was holding a con- 
\'enlion during the week of the Show 
and many memben and their friends 
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visited the Electrical display. They 
viewed the exhibits and then went 
to the wireless room where they wit- 
nessed the broadcasting of a radio 
concert. Mr Yee H Kee, Presiclcnt 
of the Association, exchanged wireless 
greetings with Mr Arthur Williams, 
President of the Show, in his home 
at Roslyn. 

Many foreign buyers attended the 
exposition. A Japanese told one of 
the exhibitors thai he came to New 
York with the sole purpose of visiting 
the show. He placed orders for ex- 
port to Japan. There were also sev- 
eral orders from other merchants for 
delivery in Norway and Sweden. 

Due to the fact that the fleet had 
arrived in port, a Navy Day was held. 
Operators on battleships and destroy- 
ers anchored in the Hudson River and 
in the shore stations picked up a 
message sent out by wireless telephone 
by Mr Walter Neumuller, treasurer 
of the show. As a result hundreds 
of the men visited the show. Others 
who were unable to go "listened in" 





on the play-by-play report on the 
World Series game. 

An X-Ray machine in the Bureau 
of Home Economics booth of The New 
York Edison Company attracted 
many service men who had been 
wounded during the war. No exhibit 
made quite the same appeal to a 
wounded "vet" as did the X-Ray. 
More than one veteran spent many 
minutes examining old fractures and 
displaying them to friends. The 
thick ridge of lime that forms around 
the union of fractured bones always 
shows up clearly under the X-Ray, 
and if there is any stray bit of shrapnel 
that has not been removed, that too 
shows. In one case a wounded marine 
into whose shattered jaw bone a piece 
of his shin had been grafted proudly 
showed through the floreoscope the 
place in his leg from which the bone 
had Ijeen renio\'ed. 

There were dozens of interesting 
things, that made the exposition one 
of the best ever held. Among the 
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nm'est was (he display of wired fur- 
niture in a \-eritalile push-l>utton 
house exhibited by the rnitcd Elec- 
tric Light and Power Compiiny. 
Kitchen and dining tables, buffets. 
lea wagons. ser\-ing tables, dressing 
tables and l>cds, ran l)e s«i wired 
as In simplify the use of elci'triral 
appliances in the home. With the 
furniture t.-<)uip|>cd with outlets it will 
I»c nt> longer neccssiir>' to have ronls 
dangling awkwardly from chandeliers. 

Thv '"Kitchen (iirl." who made her 
liebm at the show, received 800 pro- 
posiils in a week, rnforiunately she 
is only a machine that washes dishes, 
Kashi-s vegetables, shargwns ciitler>-, 
M-otirs and senilis, polishes and buffs, 
whi|>s cream and eggs. But she docs 
it all r.iiihfully and without complaint. 

The ekvtric tooth brush, that works 
on the s;)me principle as the dentist's 



well known machine, aroused a great 
deal of curiosity. It has a small 
motor attached to a tle-xible shaft and 
on the end there is a removable, cir- 
cular brush which turns at the rate 
t>f .VH> revolutions a minute. 

Be.-iides these there is a new light 
"with brains," for it does not go out 
until after it has "lighted" one out of 
the room. It is no liinger necessary 
to stumble around in the dark on the 
way to the door. Instead cme pulls 
the little chain that is suspended from 
the socket ami leaves the room. .-\ 
minute later the light automatically 
gocs out. 

In January, H)22. a World Trade 
Cruise is to l>e started. The St 
Liuii. owne<l by the Anderson Cher- 
seas 0>r(x>rati<m is scheduled to sail 
fr<im New York for imiNirtant [>i>rts 
all over the world. The itinerary 
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takes in slops in South America, South 
Africa, the AntipiKics, Japan, China, 
India, the Mediterranean ports, Eng- 
land, Gerniany, Sweden and Norway. 
The cruise will he completed in De- 
cember, KJ22, All classes of mer- 
chandise which have any [xissible de- 
mand in foreign countries, are lo lie 
included in the traveling exposition. 



velopment or of several years exist- 
ence, enormously increased the sale 
of the appliances exhibited, is an 
indication of the fact that a similar 
display carried all over the world 
would tend to interest other countries 



just as rti 
The El 



uch. 

cctrical Show of 1921 is now 
It has left its stamp in the 




Prominent among them will be a 
comprehensive electrical exhibit. It 

is to encourage work! trade that this 
is being done. Foreign merchants 
are more likely to buy American mer- 
chandise if they can see the goods 
than if they only read about them. 
That the EHectrical Show of 1921, 
after presenting to the public many 



progress of electrical development. 
Its success has left its exhibitors en- 
thusiastic for the fifteenth annual elec- 
trical exposition which will be held 
in the Fall. 1922. and which will ser\e 
as a background for exercises com- 
memorating the fortieth anniversary 
of Thomas A Edison's great work in 
laying the foundation for New York's 



electrical devices either of new dc- present electrical systems. 



District Offices of The New York Edison Company 

Contract and Inspection Department 



Broadway District 

Temporary Office at 10 Irvinjj Place, David T 
Brown, Maiu^rer; Teicpiume, (anal S600. 
Botintlarie>: The BriKiiiway District inclu(ie% 
the territory sotith of Christopher and Ki^jhth 
Street«, we)»t of the Bowery, and south of 
Catherine Street. 

Norfolk Street District 

Norfolk Street Office it 20 Norfolk Street, L P 
BendaJI, Manai^r; Telephone, Orchard 4261. 
Boundaries: The Norfolk Street District in- 
cludes the territory south of Eif^hth Street, 
cast of and includtnf; the Bowery, and north 
of and including Catherine Street- 

Irvins Place District 

Office at 10 Irving Place, S F Fahnestock, 
Manager; Telephone, Stuyvesant S600, Ex- 
tension 40$. Boundaries: The Irving Place 
District includes the territory between and 
including Eighth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street from the East to North Rivers. 

Forty-second Street District 

Office at 124 West 42nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Manager; Telephone, Bryant S262, Exten- 
tion9l. Boundaries: The Forty-second Street 
District includes the territory north of Twcnty- 
eigtith Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the East to the North Rivers. 

Eighty-sixth Street District 

Office at IS I East l6th Street, H S McGrath, 
Manager; Telephone, Lenox 77IU. Boun- 
daries: The Eighty -sixth Street District 
includes the territory north of Fifty-ninth 
Street and south of One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, east of Central Park West. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street District 

Office at IS East 12$th Street, William J 
Meara, Ma&iger; Telephone, Harlem 4020. 



Boundaries: The One Hundred and Tweatv- 
fifth Street District includes the territorv 
bounded by the North River, Ftftv-nirtb 
Street, Central Park West, One Hundred axsl 
Tenth Street, East River to and incKidaivt 
One Hundred and Thirty. sixth Street east ol 
St. Nicholas Avenue, and to the south side ol 
One Hundred and Thirty*ftfth Street west ol 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

Office at 362 East 149th Street, William A 
Ruenylcr, Manager; Telephone, Melrose 9^00. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Bronx Rivers and between One 
Hundred and Thirty -second Street and East 
One fiundred and Seventy-second Street. The 
di\ iding number between the One HuiKlred And 
Forty-ninth Street Office and the Trenu^nt 
Avenue Office, on all avenues with the excep- 
tion of Third and Park A\enues, is 149« i>n 
Third and Park Avenues, however, the divid- 
ing number is S799. 

Bronx (Tremont District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Alt>ert (loldman, Assistant Cveneral Com- 
mercial Manjger, Bronx District; Telephtme 
Tremont 690U, Extension 225; Richard 
(forf. Manager, Tremont Avenue O.^ict; 
Telephone, Fremont 6900, F.xtenkion 100. 
Boundaries: The territorv covered bv the 
Tremont Office extends from approxiniAtelv 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
north to Yonkers Citv line; all territory 
Iving between the Harlem Ri%er and Two 
Hundred and Twenty -fifth Street, and 
the Hudson River from Fwo Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Yonkers on the West, 
and the Bronx River on the East, including 
Woodiawn, Spuyten Duvvil, Riverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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HE very great increase in the number of names listed, 

 and consequently the broadened scof)e and added im- 
■*^ portance of The Edison Directory make it necessary 
to issue it as a separate publication rather than as a department 
of The Edison Monthly. The Directory in its new form 
will be distributed partly by mail and partly through the offices 
of The New York Edison Company. It will be sent without 
charge to anyone upon request. 

The Edison Directory is published for the purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible assistance to those desiring to use 
Edison Service for any purpose. Its lists include the names of 
dealers in every form of electric appliance, manufacturers or 
their agents, and contractors who do electrical work in the 
territory served by this Company. So far as is possible, the 
accuracy of each name and address is carefully verified. 

Another object of the Directory is to give to every manufac- 
turer, agent, dealer, and contractor an equal chance with those 
desiring to purchase devices or to have equipment made. 

The Company desires to encourage the establishment of the 
largest possible number of dealers in electrical devices, appliances, 
and incandescent lamps, and of independent electric contractors 
who do satisfactory work at fair prices. It is believed that this 
policy is in keeping with the public interest, and is aided through 
a directory of this nature. 

Each manufacturer or agent has equal right to free space, 
electric current and demonstration in the various showrooms 
of the Company, and equal endorsement by the Company's 
representatives when talking with prospective purchasers. The 
Company's representatives are forbidden to recommend any 
particular device as compared with another, and final choice in 
the purchase must rest with the purchaser. 

It might be added that the Company itself makes no sales 
(other than of incandescent lamps), nor does it install any kind 
of electrical equipment upon the customer's premises, other than 
directly identified with its service and meter. Appliances are 
shown and demonstrated, and an order from the purchaser will 
be received and transmitted to the manufacturer or agent of 
the appliance selected, without commission or charge of any 
kind for this service. 

The New. York Edison Company 
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The warning and the three simple 
rules for safety which the National 
Fire Prevention Association is broad- 
casting in the form of a poster from 
headquarters in Boston, should be 
constantly in mind during the plan- 
ning of holiday decorations: 

Keep the Fire Demon away from 

your Christmas Tree. 
Use only Electric Lights and non- 
inflammable decorations. 
Keep matches away. 
Remove the tree immediately 
after the holidays. 
If these suggestions of the Associa- 
tion are heeded, it is certain that 
Christmas, 1921, will go down in the 
country's fire records as having been 
singularly free from the menace of 
holiday tragedy. 



Just how many wasted calories of 
human energy are represented by 
that oft-uttered and expressive sigh, 
"I am too tired" has long been a 
matter of conjecture. Science, how- 
ever, has interested itself in the house- 
wife and her exhausting duties, and 
by means of a series of laboratory 
tests has determined the exact amount 
of energy that she must expend in 
the different tasks which commonly 
fall to the lot "f woman. The tests 
were made b- :hyanH 




Mr H G Barott of the Office of Home 
Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Their findings, 
recently published, should prove ol 
inlerest and value to ever>' one con- 
cerned with the solution of the house- 
keeping problem. 

In a specially cnnslructed chamber, 
known as a respiration calorimeter, a 
young woman executed the various 
requirements of the tests, and by 
means of carefully adjusted instru- 
ments the amount of heat given off 
by her body was measured. The 
principle upon which the tests were 
made recognized that variations in the 
change of bodily energy are accom- 
panied by corresponding variations 
in bodily heat output. It was this 
heat output, that was measured by 
the delicate electrical instruments of 
the respiration calorimeter. 

The energy requirement of the 
different tasks was assumed to be 
the difference between that indicated 
by the calory expenditure of the body 
at rest, and during the performance of 
the work. In the washing, scrub- 
bing, and ironing tests all the tasks 
were simulated. The actual motions 
were gone through and timed, but 
there was ho water used and the iron 
was cold. This was necessary in 
order to maintain uniformity of at- 
mospheric conditions,— an imposa- 
bility if a heated iron were actually 
in service. 

Sewing, knitting, and crocheting 
are of course among the lightest of 
the day's tasks. These require an 
energy expenditure of from seven cai 
ories for sewing to eleven calories fi 
knitting. The woman was in o 
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piece repose for this part of the test. 
She stitched 30 stitches a minute and 
knit at the rate of twenty-three 
stitches a minute. Forty calories 
an hour were expended in the sweep- 
ing process, a long handled broom 
being wielded at the rate of thirty- 
eight strokes a minute. For dish- 
washing, with the sink at a proper 
height the expenditure was 21 calor- 
ies. When the work was done at a 
high sink necessitating lifting the 
arms the expenditure was 25 calories; 
the low sink with its tiresome l>ack 
bending required 30 calories an hour. 
Here, as in the Wiishing and ironing 
tests, conditions had to be simulated. 

Cl<ithes washing, giving each six- 
teen-inch towel forty rubs in thirty 
seconds, wringing it by hand for 
fifteen sei^onds, and then exchanging it 
for another, is the hardest task of 
the hnme for it required 49.6 calories 
an hour. Ironing with a five-pound 
iron, at the rate of 70 strokes in fifty 
seconds required 24 calories. 

Nor was the baby forgotten in these 
interesting tests. A full-size<l Uiby 
manikin was dresse<l ami umlressed 
seven times in two hours, the 
•'mother" expending 23.6 calories an 
hour. How much greater this would 
have l>een had the babv Ix^en a real 
sc{ualling, wiggling youngster, science 
does not say. 

Interesting as these tests are it is 
hopetl that the Department of Agri- 
culture will find a wav to make com- 
|)arisons between these old-fashioned 
methods, and the modern methods 
that are made possible through the 
de\'ek>pment of electrical household 
8er\'ants. It is safe to say that the 



same calory expenditure represented 
by the entire test period, would, if 
expended in directing electric labor- 
saving appliances, witness the accom- 
plishment of a far greater amount 
of work. 

A question often asked by prospec- 
tive buyers of electric vehicles is, 
" How far will it go on a single charge 
of the battery?" The answer de- 
fx*n(ls largely on the type of vehicle — 
obviously a one-ton wagon will cover a 
greater mileage than a ten-ton truck. 

While the traveling capacity of the 
vehicle is of considerable moment, it 
should be looked at relatively and in 
the light of the rec|uiremcnts of a 
particular service. In general, an 
electric of the proper type and in 
work for which it is adapted, can \ye 
depended upon to cover its route and 
get back to the garage at night. 
Vehicles in hundreds of spheres of 
ser\'ice are proving this every day. 

As shown by the reconls of the de- 
livery (lefxirtment of John Wana- 
maker, the dailv work of an electric 
vehicle in city service does not de- 
mand a great mileage capacity. 
Covering a territory which includes 
all of the (ireater City, the I5(X>- 
pound wagons and two-ton trucks of 
this department store average resfK'C- 
tively only 18.34 and 20.56 miles a 
day. The figures are for the month 
of ()ctolK*r. 

But while the fleet average is low, 
the individual reconls show that elec- 
trics have ample capacity for long 
trips. Typical of this are the rca)rds 
of the vehicles which cover the up- 
town routes; on the 134th Street run 
the electrics regularly cover thirty- 
five miles on a single charge. 
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The Tree of Light 

I'eace of the Eanh ! I wa» a forest tree 
And witli my brothers wliispercd on a liill; 
We felt the sun, the rippled rain, the mow — 
Dark were the ni|[hts and far the city's eIom', 
But ours the hope of SpritiK that feared no cold 
Watching the drifting stars burn blue and old. 

We prayed our winded seeds were rooted deep 
Down where the little valley dreamed, asleep. 
But always did we know the lime would come 
Sun in our heans might find another home. 
Pride of our strength to needs of men mieht hend ; 
Life which had thrilled in youth must brave its end 

Good will to men! I am the "Tree of Light, " 

Honored to stand within the city's place. 

Illumined beauty for an eager throng: 

Stars I have loved come in my arms to lie. 

To raptured eyes I am a gloried sky, 

Each breeze, long cherished, isan aneePs voice. 

Holy Night! Humbly do I rejoice 
Who never dreamed to glint a human face, 
To be a symbol nf the gifts of grace. 

The Darknets sways — a little Babe is born I 

And caroling upon the air is sweet, 

Man's mercy knows the path of shepherds' feet. 

1 glow anew! 1 flash my story far, 
Joy to the world — to every heart a star! 

The dawn is hushed, the Chri-xtmas message told ; 
Then does no wistful child cr>' in the cold. 
Forests and men live but their growth tn spend: 
I would Aame warmth and light unto my end! 

— f.Jiih I rfirngjlim Smith 



Organs 



WHEN ihe pipe organ speaks, 
the world stops and holds its 
breath and listens. It does 
not matter of what it speaks; whether 
from its lips there come the clear sweet 
notes of the flute, the chorusing of 
birds, the softly distant sound of the 
vox humana like the song of a hidden 
choir, the pealing of chimes, or the 
tramp of marching feet; the world re- 
laxes and closes its eyes and forgets. 
Such is the pipe organ of today — a 
wonderful instrument across whose 
two, three, or even four banks of keys 
the organist's slender fingers move to 
produce, with the aid of the many 
stops and pedals, such music as would 
stir the hardest heart. 

The ancestor of this great instru- 
ment was undoubtedly a very, very 
ancient instrument, for it is mentioned 
in the first book of the Bible, Genesis 
iv, 21. "And his brother's name was 
Jubal: he was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and the organ." 

Probably the development began 
with the flute from which grew the 
shepherd's pipe and the bagpipe, the 
latter being the precursor of the organ 
bellows. Then there was the syrinx, 
or Pan's pipe, named for the Arcadian 
nymph whom Pan pursued and 
changed into a tuft of reeds out of 
which he made his pipes. 

This development cannot be traced 
accurately, but it is known that as far 
back as 250 B C a native of Alexan- 
dria, one Ctesibius, invented the or- 
ganicum hydraulicum, an instrument 
in which wind was generated by a bel- 
lows and conveyed to a row of pipes 
arranged in a scale. In A D 757 a 



pneumatic organ was in vogue in Cchi- 
stantinople. Up to this time there 
were no organs in the west and the 
first, in all probability, to be sent 




there went as a gift from Constantine 
to Pepin, the father of the great • 
Charlemagne. This was placed in the 
Church of St Corneille at Compeigne. 
People of several nationalities took 
up the craft of organ building. 
Charlemagne received a gift of an 
organ from Caliph Harun al Rashid 
and it was built by Grafur, an Arab. 
For awhile, the Venetian builders were 
the best. By the Ninth Century, how- 
ever, the French and German crafts- 
men had advanced to such an extent 
that they held the lead. In England 
the first organ of importance was that 
installed, in 980, in the Winchester 
Cathedral. 
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There was a periixl in the histoi^- of 
the organ when it found disfavor. In 
15^7 at Zurich the cathedral oi^an 
was destroyed. The violence spread 
to the Netherlands where in Antwerp 
in 1566 a similar destruction took 
place. I'nder Henry the Eighth in 
England the feeling grew and in the 
time of Cromwell, 1644, all organs 
were ordered to be destroyed. Croni- 
well's soldiers splintered the instru- 
ment in Westminster Abbey and 
pawned the pipes at ale-houses for 
pots of ale. One of the few organs to 
escape was the one in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. Organistsweredis|M'rso<l and 
organ builders wert- 
tcarcely to he 
found . 

TheCtcrman and 
Dutch builders 
•eem to have led in 
the I7lh and i8th 
centuries. Thi- 
Dutch etccie<l the 
famous organ in 
the lathedral ai 
Haarlem in 173«. 
and there w iti- 
. many othor well- 
known insirunirnt^ 
in Cologne. Ant- 
werp. Sira>>liurg, 
Waltcrhauscn. 
Hambui^ ami I.u- 
Iwck. 

An impori.ini 
e|XH'h in the lii>- 
ti>r>' of the org. Ill 
came when in 171 J. 
Abraham Jordan. 
in the post-restor- 
ation period of the 
organ in England, 
invented a contriv- 



ance of shutters fitted in the front 
of the echo l«ox to increase the tone 
of the echo stop. It was o|>ened and 
closed by a rope attached to 3 pedal. 

In 17H0 the horizontal l>ellows was 
invented and in 1852 the pneumatic 
lever. C S Barker had noticc<l that 
it required several pounds of pressure 
to force down the keys of the organ at 
York Minster. The hydraulic press, 
the remedy that he presenie<i, was re- 
jected in l-ondon. Later it was ap- 
plied by Cavaille-Coll, of Paris, who 
built the organ at the Church of St 
Denis in 1K41. 

The first application of clcctriiiiy 
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as an agent effecting communication cable, the tubular-pneumatic actkm 
between the keys and the wind chests was abandoned. The cable ooo- 
of the organ was made by Dr Gauntlet tains the wires which are attached 
and patented in 1852. This method within the organ to small magnets, 
was crude and Dr 
Gauntlet neglected 
to follow up the 
practical end of his 
idea. Sometime 
later an electrical 
system was pat- 
ented by which the 
drawstops could be 
worked, and this 
was followed by 
Mr Barker's de- 
parture in which 
the bellows valves 
were opened by 
electricity. At first 
this system was 
considered too cost- 
ly, but the idea was 
grad ual ly overcome 

by organ builders and in 186S the These magnets, when energized by 
patent was purchased and improved a contact with the keyboard, at- 




by Messrs Bryceson. From then 
electricity as a motive power for 
organs came into general use. 

At first powerful magnets energized 
by costly batteries were applied di- 
rectly to open the valves in the organ 
pipes to admit the air from the bellows. 
These magnets involved such strong 
electric currents that there was danger 
in the possibility that they might be- 
come permanently magnetized. This 
would cause a cipher or sounding of 
the pipe without pressure on the key, 
due to the defectiveaction of thevalve. 

The introduction of what is called 
secondary pneumatics revolutionized 
electric action. 



tract thin discs of iron and draw them 
down allowing the wind to pass in and 
upward from thebellows in to the pipes. 
And so we have today the electric 
pipe organ that may be installed m the 
auditorium, the place of worship, or in 
the home, an instrument that has 
grown and developed from a nn^ 
pipe or reed to its present size and dig- 
nity. At the sound of the m^c voice 
of the organ a calm seems to settle 
upon everyone who hears, and oa 
Christmas Eve as the organist takes 
his place at the console in the chiudi 
and begins to play the chimes, human 
voices in the street are hushed and 
faces become softened and insfnied 



With the coming in 1886 of Robert eyes look as though into the distant 
HopC'Jones' application of the electric heavens. 



The Wanamaker Electrics 



FROM four vehicles in 1909, the 
electric delivery equipment of 
Jnhn Wanamaker has been built 
up during the past twelve years until 
now it numbers forty-four machines 
of different sizes. These are divided 
between the Philadelphia and New 
York stores, twenty-four being in the 
local service. They perform all classes 
of work and have shown decided econ- 
omies o\'er other types of vehicles 
that have been used. 

The Wanamaker electrics were built 
b)' the Commercial Truck Company at 
its factory in Philadelphia and, like so 
many other Commercial Trucks pur- 
chased for service in the Metropolitan 
District, were delivered under their 
own power. In making the ninety-nz 
mile run from Philadelphia to New 
York sev-eral of the 1500-pound ve- 
hicles covered the sixty-five miles from 
Trenton without recharging the bat- 
teries. As a rule, in making the Phila- 
delphia run, electrics stop for a boost 
at Trenton and for another at New 
Brunswick. 



The delivery equipment assigned 
to the New York store consists of sev- 
eral gasoline vehicles and iwenty-four 
electrics. The electric fleet includes 
thirteen two-ton truclca, eight I5<x>- 
pound trucks and three looo-pound 
wagons. These are used in all classes 
of delivery and they operate as far 
north as 154th Street. In making the 
134th Street run they frequently cover 
thirty-five miles at a charge. 

While runs of this sort demonstrate 
the capacity of the electric, the actual 
day-to-day work as shown by monthly 
averages does not demand such trav- 
eling capacity. The average distance 
covered by the 1500-pound wagons 
during last October was 18.34 miles, 
while the two-ton trucks averaged 
20.56 miles. During the month the 
fleet covered a total of 5328 miles, 
using 7750 kilowatt hours of etcctricat 
energy for battery charging. 

The Wanamaker trucks are under 
the direction of Mr A A Franklin who 
as superintendent of the garage has 
charge of all outside deliveries. I..a8t 
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winter a change was inaugurated in 
delivery methods. Whereas the looo- 
pound wagons had been used for par- 
cel delivery and the two-ton trucks for 
handling bulky articles it was decided 
to use isoo-pound machines and have 
them combine the work of the other 
two. Formerly, it occasionally hap- 
pened that two vehicles made deliver- 
ies in the same street, one with all the 
small packages and the other with a 
trunk or an ice-box. The ice-box was 
too lai^ for the looo-pound wagon 
and the spool of thread too small for 
the truck. 

Now, with a truck of five hundred 
pounds greater capacity it is possible 
to handle all of the deliveries. Accord- 
ingly the small vehicles are being dis- 
posed of as rapidly as possible and 
1500-pound vehicles added in their 
places. With the sale recently of three 
of the looo-pound wagons, eight of 
the larger size have been added. They 
were installed during July, September 
and October of this year. The two-ton 
trucks, which are still retained, are 
used for the heavy hauling between 
freight stations and the warehouses 
and for the delivery of furniture or 
pianos, or other work beyond the 
capacity of the 1500-pound wagons. 

Of the twenty-two large trucks used 
by the two Wanamaker stores, eleven 
have been in operation since 1916, two 
since 1910 and two since 1909. Those 
assigned to the New York store, 
thirteen in number, have just under- 
gone a thorough overhauling, the first 
since they were installed. A remark- 
able fact, and one which bears witness 
to the durability of electric vehicles is 
the cost of these repairs — an average 
of t200foreachvehicle. Theprincipal 
items on the repair bills were the re- 



building of the battery boxes, tighten- 
ing the rivets in the frames and the 
shackle bolts in the springs, and over- 
hauling the controller. The motors, 




after years of continuous ser\'ice , were 
found in first class order. 

Although a number of gasoline caiB 
are still used in the Wanamaker de- 
livery Department, Mr Franklin is 
authority for the statement that they 
will be replaced for all work in which 
the electric has shown its superiority. 
The gasoline cars spend about cne- 
fifth of their time in the repair shop 
while the electrics are in service every 
day. Where the gasoline car and -the 
electric have been put on the aajpe 
kind of work, the electric has slvwn 
itself to be fifty per cent more eco- 
nomical . 



Hi 



An Electrician 
s bound to be a •wirj chap, 



Both pttKirfut and tight. 
His morals arc the itcadr kind: 

He goes tiDi out ■( nightl 
In manner, he'a auraonif, and 

In converiation, ikimiii 
Hii hobby, floneng btii6t for choice. 

Though up !n other lints. 
Hit heart' Ah! ivmwl lumon (ell, 

He't given a ring to muiy a htll! 
— Ptnihu Frmntti Camp 



Light Wizardry 



IN the world l»ehiml the f<M>tIiRhts 
the electric dircttor has Rrown to 
t>e nne of the most im(Mirtant 
members of the producing staff. The 
srenic artist ran make you Ihtnk warm 
or cold by giving yoii an Au-tic or a 
Tropical set tolookat.lnit tlicelcrtri- 
cian ttiakes you frrl that you arc one 
or the other. The scene painter ap- 
peals to the eye, the artist who directs 
the lightR reaches out to your mind 
and your heart. 

The science of the use of the electric 
current and colors is almost perfect in 
its magical illusion and nowhere has 
the stage lieen so completely trans- 
fornutl hy this art as in America, In 
the words of Mr \V J Thomas, iho light 



wizard of the t'eniury Theatre, where 
some of the most I>eauiifii1 i>f the 
spectacular plays are pro*luicit under 
the direction of theShiil>en>. "Amer- 
ica is years ahea<l of Euroi>c in this 
work." Or, to put it comparaiively. 
"What they do in Kurope in six 
months, we do in six hours." 

This artist, who paints scenes with 
illuminated colors, minlestly cdls his 
studiinheCcniiiry KlectricShnp, The 
shop is really a series of five or ^i\ 
shops, one alxivc the oiher. in the 
tenturyTheaireliuilding.and in iht-m 
is made everything electric, fnnti k-i- 
tcrs ti) the most elal>orate staijcctlti t. 

Tracing the progress of >i.ii;c li;;lii- 
ing from the llickering cantlU- tn the 
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gas jet footlights and thence to the in- 
stallation of ninety-six lamps each of 
one thousand candle power, used in a 
recent production, is an interesting 
story, as told by Mr Thomas, His 
personal experience does not go back 
to the gas period, but it does date from 
the use of the bunch system, where the 
old 32 candle power electric light was 
employed for spot effects, to concen- 
trate on scenery, and for practically 
every feature of a _^_^^_^___ 
production a dec- 
ade ago. 

An accident to 
the regular lighting 
at the old Pros- 
pect Theatre in the 
Bronx caused a 
change in stage 
lighting to which 
in large measure, 
the present effects 
owe their perfec- 
tion and realism. 
That was in 1913. 
A gale of wind blew 
over one of the spot 
light standards and 
broke the holders 
of the carbons. No material being 
handy to replace the broken parts, an 
incandescent lamp was used. It 
proved so successful that it is now 
used almost exclusively for stage light- 
ing and in working out effects today 
lamps of 1000 watts are employed. 

"Mecca" was one of the finest ef- 
fects produced by electric current, and 
then came "The Night Watch, "staged 
at the Century. Later successes in- 
clude "TheLast Waltz" and" Bombo," 
playing at the Al Jolson Fifty-ninth 
Street Theatre. 

The big spectacular scene in "The 



Night Watch," and one of the great- 
est ever conceived was a fight be- 
tween two battleships. Only the 
bridge of the American ship was seen. 
It was in the foreground, and of actual 
size. The enemy battleship was a 
twelve -foot miniature pictured riding 
the waves ten miles away. The sig- 
nals, sailing, and riding lights and the 
guns were perfectly reproduced. 
When the distant battleship vas 




The Sevm-wcttoo Paul Board Tbrouah Which Bdlno Service fix the Wbote 



discovered she signalled and all the 
lights went out. The spectators saw 
the tiny cruiser in total blackness 
silhouetted against the sky. These ef- 
fects were manipulated from the fly 
floor balcony three stories above. 

Then the battle started. Gunswere 
fired, the big battleship was torpedoed, 
the boilers appeared to explode, the 
decks burst into flames and the cabins 
crashed apart. But before the final 
shot demolished the battleship she 
managed to fire a return torpedo strik- 
ing the enemy and sending her to the 
bottom. It all happened in about one 
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minute, and next the spectators saw regardless of Us cost and the work 
the water closing over the big battle- required to achieve it, and no matter 
ship as she went nose downward into whether the play runs a week or a 
the sea with two persons clinging to a year, we never repeat it," said Mr 
laft. Thomas. "This is another proof of the 

The producer, it may be interjected American public's insatiable desire for 
here, merely tells the electrician the something new in its entertainments, 
eflects he desires and then leaves the You must not have a scene about 
rest to him. It is the electrician who which the audience can say, "It's 
has to consider the safety of the com- like such and such a play." 
pany and the audience when an ex- At the Century Theatre, where the 

Shuberts expect 
soon to produce .1 
spectacle that, it is 
claimed will out- 
point any other 
|i1ay, Edison cur- 
rent is used en- 
tirely. The switch- 
board is up a flight 
of steps and is oper- 
ated by one man. 
The board itself is 
as big as the side 
of a house. 

"Scenery is 
painted with light," 
said Mr Thomas. 
"You can take al- 
most any sort of 

plosion is reproduced, or a twel\'e- costume and completely change its 
story building is made to topple over appearance by the aid of electric 
MX nights and two matinees a week effects. Stage lighting applies t>oth 
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and when there are one hundred per- 
sons on the stage. 

Such is the art of the modem stage 
electrician. It costs from 56,ooo to 
$8,000 to put on e\-en a little effect. 
There is one in "Bombo." where eight 



to scenery and costumes but most 
of all it applies to makeup. It 
is imaginary work. 1 remember one 
play that was produced in Philadel- 
phia and which I did not see until the 
opening night. We had arranged the 



girls, fourofwhomaredressedasboys lighting effects entirely by imagina- 



pick at mandolins that are electrically 
lighteil. The effect lasts half a minute, 
but the producers consider it well 
worth while. 

"When we ha\-e used an effect. 



tion." The electrician can sit in hh 
office or shop and mentally picture 
how the walls would look if they were 
painted a certain shade of green or 
)'ellow or red, and then imagine how 
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the shadows would look with each of 
these colors. A dawn is a succession of 
colors; so is a sunset; and cold can be 
made to seem colder by using a hard 
effect. Nowhere has the psychology 
of light, and particularly the mental 
reactions produced by certain colors 
been applied to the same extent as in 
the theatre. Stage lighting has become 
a highly specialized art, and, as the 
work at the Century illustrates 
the electrical director has grown to be 
one of the most important members of 
the producing staff. 

Celebrating the Election 

Bonfires are a thing of the past 
when it comes to lighting up the 
town in celebrating elections. This 
year the illumination of the "Great 
White Way*' was brighter than on 
any other election night on record. 
Everybody on Broadway commented 
on the great flood of light. Even the 
peddlers of confetti and ticklers and 
the habitues of Times Square were 
impressed. It was conceded by 
everybody the greatest feature of the 
holiday's celebration. 

Electricity furnished all of the light 
and there were few torches or bon- 
fires, as in other years. Several days 
previous to the election the great 
electric signs on Broadway's sk>'-line 
were given more or less attention. 
New lamps were installed, old bulbs 
were cleaned, and the animals, chil- 
dren, and other attractive figures 
that dance nightly to the amusement 
of Broadway throngs, were rejuven- 
ated and made brighter in outline and 
sprightlier than ever. With dusk 
election night, the myriads of signs 
flooded Broadway with light as their 
part of the program of celebration. 



The great hotels, restaurants, dance 
halls and other rendezvous had their 
special electric lighting. Spotlights 
of variegated colors added to the 
reckless gaiety of the crowds at elec- 
tion balls and gatherings in the hotels. 
Many of the retailers of horns, 
whistles, rattles, confetti and other 
election novelties, who did far from a 
fair to middling business, said that 
the crowds were too busy ogling the 
wonderful lighting displays to bother 
with their wares. The lack of noise 
and roisterous exuberance led some 
observers to say that the old camar- 
aderie appeared to be lacking on 
Broadway. 

Election returns were broadcasted 
from the stages of all the theatres and 
motion picture houses. The New York 
Times used Edison Service for two 25- 
ampere stereopticon lamps to flash 
election returns on a screen located 
on the north side of The Times 
building. 

The wireless telephone pla\'ed its 
part in broadcasting election returns. 
Several large stations afforded a 
special election night service for the 
thousands of amateur radiophone 
listeners throughout Greater New 
York. As a result of this speedy 
radio service the news of Mayor 
Hylan's re-election was received by 
supper time, in even the farthest 
suburbs. 

According to the broadcasting oper- 
ators there were runners at the vari- 
ous amateur stations who carried the 
news to the headquarters of the local 
political clubs where other crowds 
learned of the victory. As usual, 
the ticker and telephone supplied 
additional thousands with election 



news. 
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Kitchen Ventilation 



SOME statistically inclined genius 
wliose interest in what he eats 
extends beyond the dining room 
table to the realm of the cook has 
figured that the average woman who 
does her own housework spends from 
twenty to thirty-six hours of a ninety 
hour week in her kitchen preparing 
meals and washing up after them. 
Thirty hours a week in a kitchen, 
with a hot range at one hand, a 
tablefull of work constantly before 
her, and a pan of dirty dishes in pros- 
pect explains in part why women 
are usually tired at the end of the day. 
In the light of all this it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the household 
type of ventilator is increasingly 
popular, for it has proved to be an 



effective means of reducing the dis- 
comfort of the overheated kitchen. 
Briefly, an electric fan, designed 
especially for the kitchen, is now 
available in several sizes and tj-pes 
and it is being found in an ever-in- 
creasing number of homes. It over- 
comes disagreeable cooking odors and 
the heat thrown off by the range by 
discharging all the air of the kitchen 
through the window. 

Anyone who has cooked three 
meals a day seven days in the »'eek 
knows that constant association v.*itli 
food in a room filled with heaw cool 
ing odors and smoky or steaming 
is, to say the least, not appetizing. 
In summer what little relief may be 
obtained by keeping the windows 
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A Blowa Type of Fu IbmbUoI 



open is apt to be offset by the accom- 
panying dust, while in «inter {resh 
air can only be obtained at the 
expenfse of chilled rooms. Thus, not 
only does the kitchen become an 
unpleasant place to work because of 
its objectionable atmosphere, but the 
heat and odors, seeking some outlet, 
soon permeate the rest of the house. 

There are two general types of 
kitchen ventilators. One is a simple 
fan designed for installation in the 
window frame. The upper sash may 
be permanently lou-ered and the fan 
frame built into the window or the 
fan may be mounted above the lower 
sash, the upper sash being dropped 
when the fan is in operation. 

A fan of this type draws the free 
air of the kitchen and discharges it 
through the window opening. Air 
so removed is replaced by an equal 



amount of fresh air which enters 
the house through the natural open- 
ings. Assuming a mov-ement of six- 
teen hundred cubic feet of air a 
minute — this is the rapacity of a 
thirtccn-inch fan operated by a one 
tenth -horsepower motor — such a fan 
wouKI completely change the air in a 
room 12 X 15 X Q feet in less than a * 
minute. The other type of v'cntilator 
consists of a blowxr installed in a duct 
which leads directly fn>m a canopy 
over the range and discharges either 
through the window or into the 
chimney flue. 

While fans of these tyix-s are 
designed primarily for veniilntinc the 
kitchen they have great all-' round 
usefulness for they move such large 
volumes of air that they help \-cr\- ma- 
terially in maintaining a comfortable 
temperature throughout the house. 



An All-Electric Apartment 
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WHEN life is made lo run 
sm<NUhly and homes reach a 
high jmintof beauty and com- 
fort by the mere pressure of a button 
or turn of a switch, then the public 
must amcedc itself a debtor to the 
elei'irician. The ingenuity of these 
modern wizanls. who 
have reduced the do- 
mestic prol>lem to its 
simplest form, is daily 
offering innovations. and 
nowhere are they to I)e 
seen in greater numl>er 
or to better advantage 
than in the new apartment house at 
145 West 55th Street. From base- 
ment shimming pool to roof gardens 
this community of homes is the last 
word in comfort. Iuxuia- and conven- 
ience. 

The fiftccn-story building of yellow 
face brick and stone, in which four 
score and ten families dwell, is the 
architectural and struciural achieve- 
ment of the Fred T Ley Comi>any. 
Mr Horace (1 Knowles is president of 
the coiiperative cnni|)any operating 
the house. The three upiwr floors, 
which occupy the "set back," or 
pyramided portion, U-loiig to the 
ovrners of the coo[icrative organiza- 
tion an<l the twelve other Himrs have 
been lease<l to toiianis. Mr E 
Kennedy, who has h.ni twcniy years' 
experience in coiiperative dwelling 
sui>ervision, is in charge of this, the 
first of a serifS of buildings lo I>e 
erertcfl after similar plans. 

No houseK'iff could view the apart- 
ments without apprc<nating the ar- 
rangement, the size of the rooms, the 



closet space, light, sunshine and the 
thought that has been expended upon 
those essential details, which trans- 
form housekeeping from {lrudger>' to 
a pleasure. Many of the ideas (or the 
electric equipment originated with 
Mr Knowles and all were executed by 
the firm of H Goldberg, 
"f 1573 Third Avenue. 

There are electric 
ranges in eighty-nine of 
the apartments. This 
is the largest numl>er 
ever installed in one 
apartment house and it 
is the first apartment house in the 
city to I>e completely equip|>ed 
with this latest cooking device. This 
marks a tremendous stride in the 
progress of electriiity as applie<l to 
the home . 

In order to appriciate a (terfect 
family centre, in which mcMlern equip- 
ment almunds, one should visit any 
of these attractive ajwrtments. The 
kitchen gleams with white tiles and 
white painted furnishings and perfect 
sanitation and comfort prevail. While 
this room is small it contains all the 
ne(essar>'ap|H)intmenis. The electric 
range has a warming shelf, an oven 
and four heating units. The refriger- 
ator is elcctric.tlly i:(>crateti and is 
provided with a cooling apparatus 
that reduces the tem|K'raiure to a 
germ-tlest roving degree. These are 
the most ini|>i>sinK features of the 
realm of the kitchi-n exi>cri. but 
there are innumerable other elw- 
trio appliances, such as an electric 
iron, vacuum cleaner, toasters, jx-r- 
colators and heaters, that m.ike 
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for cleanliness in this do- 
mestic domain. 

All the apartments have 
built'in porcelain tubs and 
a few have electric bath 
cabinets as well. The tired 
business man or woman 
and the brain-weary writer 
find this modern apparatus 
refreshing to mind and 
body. There ate numerous 
outlets forattaching any of 
the smaller electric appli- 
ances, which the man and 
woman of to-day find so 
essential to comfort and a 
well-groomed appearance. 

ft has been deemed ad- 
visable by the management 
to let the swimming pool 
to the New York Women's 
Swimming Association, 
which has entire charge 
of the basement recreation centre, of the compass. Thermostatic control 
although tenants may use it at any of the heating equipment is provided 
time, on payment of a nominal charge, here as well as in all the apartments. 

The roof gardens are worthy of spe- And the effect of the cosy fireplace 
cial mention for they are unique in which glows cheerily is obtained 
many ways, Hereoneseesvarioususes entirely by the use of electrically 
of electric current. One of this group lighted logs or coals. Here per\'ades 
of aerial outdoor rooms is planned like an atmosphere of comfort. 
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the after deck of a yacht, awning 
canopied and with ship's lanterns 
strung from end to end softly illumi- 
nating the deck, which has a rail- 
high wail of brick decorated with 
plants and vines. At the far end, 
which would be just over the propel- 
lers, if it were a ship in fact, is an 
illuminated fountain. The lights play 
on the splashing water giving it an 
irridescent effect. 

There are also winter gardens as 



beauty and luxury. The gardens are 
ideal for persons desiring seclusion 
and quiet and they are delightful for 
gayer occasions, when the owner is 
inclined to entertain. 

Every apartment is light and many 
have unusually large foyers. The 
entrance is broad and leads directly 
to the restaurant. The reception 
room on the main floor is simply fur- 
nished and decorated and throughout 
the building attractive wall brackets 



Bpacious as the summer enclosures and have been placed at intervals to shed a 
having windows facing the four points soft and becoming light. 
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Contract and Inspection Department 





Broadway District 

Oikc at 10 Inring Pbce, David T 

MamBeri Telephone, Canal 8600. 

" t Ine BroQulway Dutrict includes 

touth of Christopher and Eirhth 

wM of the Bowery, and loutn of 



Norfolk Street District 

Street Office at 20 Norfolk Street, L P 
Marageri Telephone, Orchard 4261. 
icss llie Norfolk Street District in- 
the territoiy south of Eighth Street, 
of and including the Bowery, and north 
~ including Catharine Street. 



Irving Place 

10 Irving Phure, S F Fahnestock, 



^ Telephone, Stuyvesant 5600, Ex- 
tension 40S. Boundaries: The Irving Place 
District includes the territory lietween and 
inchiduig Eighth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street front the East to North Rivers. 



Porty*second Street District 

Office at 124 West 42nd Street, W M Kerr, 
Manager; Telephone, Bryant 5262, Exten- 
sion 98. Boundaries: The Forty-second Street 
District includes the territory north of Twenty- 
eighth Street to and including Fifty-ninth 
Street from the East to the North Rivers. 



Eighty- sixth Street District 

Oflice at IS I East 86th Street, H S McGrath, 
Manager; Telephone, Lenox 7780. Boun- 
daries: Hie Eighty-sixth Street District 
includes the territory north of Fifty-ninth 
Street and south of One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, east of Central Park West. 



One Hondred and 
Twenty-fifth Street District 

Office at IS East 12Sth Street. William J 
Meara, Manager; Telenhone, Harlem 4020. 
Boundaries: The One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street District includes the territory 
bounded by the North River, Fifty-ninth 
Street, Central Park West, One Hundred and 
Tenth Street. East River to and inchiding 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street east of 
St. Nichobu Avenue, and to the south side of 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street west of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Bronx (One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street District) 

Office at 362 East 149th Street, William A 
Ruenzler, Manager; Telephone, Melrose 9900. 
Boundaries: All territory lying between the 
Harlem and Bronx Rivers and between One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Street and East 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Street. The 
dividing number between the One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Street Office and the Tremont 
Avenue Office, on all avenues with the excep- 
tion of Third and Rirk Avenues, is 1499. On 
Third and Pirk Avenues, however, the divid- 
ing number is 3799. 

Bronx (Trenxmt District) 

Office at Tremont and Monterey Avenues, 
Richard Cvoff, Manager, Tremont Avenue Of- 
fice; Telephone, Tremont 6900, Extension 
100. Boundaries: The territory covered by the 
Tremont Office extends from approximately 
One Hundred and Seventy-seccmd Street, 
north to Yonkers City line; all territory 
lying between the Harlem River and Two 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, and 
the Hudson River from Two Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Yonkers on the West, 
and the Bronx River on the East, including 
Woodlawn, Spuyten Duyvil, RIverdale and 
Mount Saint Vincent Districts. 
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^ General Offices % 

Irvii^ Place and lifteenth Stmet 

7/K£ic4ttes Branch Officer 



Niglit and Eowiif ncy Ckll (M«ilMttMi)i WadJaa !••• 
Night and Emergency Call (BRNn)i Mott HsvfS IIQO 



